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New Recordings of Old Favourites in the May Issue 





COMMODORE GRAND ORCHESTRA AND ORGAN 
Conductor, Joseph Muscant 
Poém (Fibich) 
5482 { Sanctuary of the Heart (Ketelbey) 


COSMOPOLITAN ACCORDION BAND 


La Petite Madelon 
5483: A Waltz that has made You Mine 
Waltz with Vocal Chorus 


Waltz 
Intermezzo 


Mazurka 


MORLAIS MORGAN (Bass-Baritone) with Piano 
Accompaniment 

54nd The Victor (Beaman, Sanderson) Song 

My Sword for the King (Taylor, Head) Song 


SCALA SALON ORCHESTRA 


( Old Time Dances. 
5485 (1) The Veleta (A. Morris) 
| (2) The Barn Dance (A. Macey) 
GEORGE CROWTHER (The Comedian in the Velvet 
Suit) with Orchestral Accompaniment 


( She’s Eight-and-a-quarter Hours Late 
Comedy Song 
| Oh, Nurse, Take Hold of My Hand Comedy Song 





COLOMBO AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


5487 i Grotesque (Sinding) (Op. 32, No. 1) 
Norwegian Dance (Grieg) (Op. 35) 


HUBERT TRANT (Tenor) with Orchestral — 


Two Eyes of Grey (McGeoch) 
ois — acu Home in the West (Eardley-Wilmot 
) 


Song 


MARIO BONINO, Chromatic Accordion Solos ; 


a, (Waldteufel) 


5489 Three o’clock in the Morning 


BAND OF H.M. SCOTS GUARDS 
Conductor, Lt. H. Dowell 


** Carmen ”’ (Bizet) Selection in Two Parts 


JOCK McDERMOTT AND HIS BAND 
(From the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden) 


f Tango (with vocal refrain) 
5491 


5490 


Carmelita 
Don’t Tell a Soul (We're i in Love) (from Musical 
Play “‘ Paulette ’’) Slow Fox-trot 


HARRY DAVIDSON (Organ Solos) 
Played from the Commodore Theatre, 
5492 {joe of Desire With Vocal Chorus 
Three Little Times 





GEORGE BUCK AND THE ROYSTERERS 
5475 { Ain’t it Grand to be Blooming Well Dead 


(Parts 1 and 2) 


WILL MAKE YOU DIE WITH LAUGHTER. 





Obtainable from Keith Prowse, 163 Regent St.,and Gramophone Dealers everywhere 








GOOD RECORDS 
should be played with Good Needles. 


EDISON BELL CHROMIC NEEDLES 
are the Best and Most Profitable. 
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GUINEAS 


CHRISTOPHER STONE’S 
NEW BOOKLET 


In’ this — specially written — 
Christopher Stone gives you the 
full benefit of his vast experience 
of radio and electrical gramophone 
reproduction, traces the develop- 
ment of ihe radio gramophcne, and, 
in his friendliest style helps you to 
a complete understanding of “ this 
modern miracle.” 


RADIO-GRAPHOPHONE stamp to Columbia, 100 Clerkenwell Rd. Canton Ped 











MAGIC NOTES 


TRADE MARK 





*Please send me a free 
copy of Mr. Stone’s Booklet. 
*1I should like to hear Model 
602 playing in my home 
without cost or obligation 
to myself. 

*Cross out if not required. 
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10° 
RAY STARITA AND nel AMBASSADORS 
rot) 


» 
*By the Sycamore Tree (Fox-T 
928 " Wendling- Gillespie 
*An Evening in Caroline (Fox-Trot) Donaldson 
3 *Dance of the Little Dutch Dolls (Fox-Trot) 


RECORDS 1/3 









een-Walker 
*Sailing on the Robert E. Lee (Fox-Trot) 
West A hay | a Ringle 
ANDRE ASTAN AND HIS ORCHESTR 
930 A una Rosa —! ~~ a 


Los Trois MAT STAR | ba) Simons 
AR AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
The an 90’s (Waltz Medley—Part 1) 
Introducing : Daisy Bell—She was one of the 
early Birds—Two lovely Black Eyes—Comrades 
—Little Annie Roone “4 
8] 1 bee — o’s (Waltz Medley—Part 2) 
ucing : Meet me to-night in Dreamland— 
ee Murphy’s Home—lIn the Shade of the 
Old Apple Tree—Why did I leave my little Back 
Room ?—After the Ball. 
* LOUIS RAMEL AND HIS BAND 
f *At Five Minutes to Twelve (Waltz) 

93 Maurice-Summers-M arlow 
| *paulette (from ‘* Paulette ’’) (Fox-Trot) Pepper 
TOMMY KINSMAN AND HIS CIRO’S CLUB BAND 

( *Now that you ’re gone (Fox-Trot) Tain- Fiorito 

934 | < | for a Call from You (Fox-Trot) 

Seymour-Simons 
enemas —— playing the Mighty Wurlitzer at 
the Tower, Blackpoo 
The Dear Old Home Songs (Part 1) arr. Russell 
Introducing : The Old Rustic Bridge by the Mill 
935 —After the Ball—Vive la Compagnie—Little 







Brown Jug—John Peel. 
The Dear Old Home Songs (Part 2) arr. Russell 
Introducing : Silver Threads among the Gold— 
My Grandfather’s Clock—Villikins and his Dinah 
—There is a Tavern in the Town. 
a SIMILI ACCORDEON BAND 
( °Put your Little Arms around Me (Fox-Trot) 
: Arnhien- T obias- Lemare 
| *One More Kiss (Fox-Trot) Cliff- Friend 
KNELLER HALL BAND 
937 The Miracle Selection Humperdinck 
The Doges March (“‘ Merchant of Venice”’) Rosse 
ERIC CHANDLER, Baritone 
938 The Blind Ploughman Clarke 


Roadways Lohr 
THORPE BATES, Baritone 

939 Round the Galley Fire Oliver 

Anchored Watson 


THE MELODY BOYS 
( Two Little Girls in Blue (Graham)—lIn the Shade of 
90 | the Old Apple Tree ( Van Alstyne-Williams) 
| a o- Bell Fie ey By e Ball ( Harris) 
DDISON AND His ORCHESTRA 
( *Just Bon Along Ewing- Reaves 
933 | « *The King was in the es House (Fox-Trot) 
( wing- Hargreaves- Damerell 
- THE MELODY BOYS 
The Songs that are old live for ever 
940 W arwick-Wallace 
It seems all a dream, but it’s true Connel!y-Wallace 
BERTINI AND HIS BAND 
(of Blackpool fame) 
*Good-night, Vienna (Valse) Posford- Marvell 
941 | Living in Clover (Slow Fox-Trot) 
Posford-Marveli 


Records starred (*) have vocal refrain; 








RECORDS 


BARRY ROAD, STONEBRIDGE PARK, 
LONDON, N.W.10 
Phones : Willesden 0386, 0387, 4394. Grams: “Homocord, Harles, London” 
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durtum 
records 


Details of an entirely - different 
kind of record recently introduced 


EADERS of The Gramophone have doubtless seen | 
Durium Record advertisements in the daily newspapers. | 
The following further particulars may be of interest: 
These records depart from the usual in (1) material (2) re- | 
cording and (3) placing of the tunes. And this is the & 


correct sequence. 


THE MATERIAL MICRO-CHANNEL- | 
RECORDING | 


Durium is a new development tye hardness and flexibility of | 
of synthetic chemistry. It is Pyriym make it possible toplace FF 
as hard and as smooth as a_ twice as many sound grooves in |” 
diamond, but pliable — physical ~ moe oe Ps pues ¢ 

; without breaking down the inter- | 
properties that lend themselves vening walls. With this “micro- | 
eminently to its adaptation to channel - recording” became | 


sound groove recording. The practical. 


combination of this material THE TWO TUNES 


1 ; Micro - channel - recording per- 
board backing yields a record mits placing two complete tunes | 
of pronounced richness anddepth on one side of the record — | 


of tone, and one which is also obviating the necessity for 7 


with a specially prepared fibre 


thin, flexible, non-inflammable, ‘Wing the record over. 











are connected bya visible groove | 


very light and of extraordinary equal to a few bars of playing | 


durability. 


The needle leads across with a moment- 
ary pause but the division can be seen 
and each tune played separately. It 
is a self-changing record. 


time and can be played separately. 


The records are issued weekly every Friday like | 


a magazine, and are sold only by newsagents 
and bookstalls. Each week’s issue carries the 
pick of the most popular tunes of the moment. 


The price is 1/- a record. 


Readers of the GRAMOPHONE should make a point of 
obtaining an early issue from their customary newsagent or 
bovkstall, because Durium records are said by well-informed 


opinion to represent a very real advance in media of sound § 


reproduction. 


British-made by Durium Products (Great Britain) Ltd., 
116 Buckingham Avenue, Slough, Buckinghamshire. 
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to the London Office, 
10a, Soho Square, 
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FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF READERS THE FOLLOWING ARE KEPT IN STOCK 


THE GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY 


OPERATIC TRANSLATIONS. 
Two Vols., 1s. each (postage 2d.). 


THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. 
One Vol., 1s. (postage 3d.). 


The three volumes will be sent post :ree on receipt of postal 


THE WILSON PROTRACTOR (for Testing 
Needle-Track Alignment). 


THE STROBOSCOPIC SPEED INDICATOR 


All cheques, money orders and postal orders should be in 
favour of ** Gramophone (Publications) Ltd.”’ and should be 
crossed ‘‘ Martins, Lid.” 

The Annual Subscription for THE GRAMOPHONE is 14s. 
post free, from the London Office. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


ss MAY 1932—No. 108 


EDITORIAL 
THE GRAMOPHONE AS A VocaAL INSTRUCTOR 
BuriED TREASURE—VI 

F. SHARP’S CORNER 

ELECTRICAL Music . ; ; Dr. 
ANALYTICAL NoTEs AND First REVIEWS 
DANCE AND PopuLAR RHYTHM 

Turn TasBLeE TALK 

AMERICANA 

COLLECTORS’ CORNER 

Pot-PourrRI! ; 

Ap Masorem Dei GLoriaM ; ; 
CHAMBER MusSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE (continued) . ; . ae 
TECHNICAL TALK ; 

TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 

CONNECTING THAT EXTRA SPEAKER. ; ; ; . . & 


enclosed. 


Compton Mackenzie 
Herman Klein 


Alex. McLachlan 


Albert Wellek 
Edgar Jackson 
Christopher Stone 
R. D. Darrell 
P. G. Hurst 
Richard Holt 
Nicolai Nadejin 
M. Crabtree 


Wilson 


Book REviEWw—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 
Compiled by I. L. WILSON. 


““ It will assuredly become a classic with all those who take 
the gramophone scriously.”—Journal of Education. 


288 pages 8vo. 7s. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 


SPRING-BACK BINDING CASES (for  Pre- 
serving Current Numbers). 3s. 6d. (postage 6d.). 


COLOURED PORTRAITS OF MOZART, 
WAGNER, BEETHOVEN. 
is. 6d. the three, post free. 


BACK NUMBERS é(if in stock). 


By H. F. V. Little. 


Compiled by Hervey Elwes. 


order for 3s. 


is. (postage 2d.). 





(for Testing Motors). is. post free. is. 2d. each, post free. 
COTTON CORD (for Record Cleaning). INDEX TO VOLUMES HI, III, V, VII and 
6d. post tree. VIII. 2s. 6d. each, post free. 
x) ee. : 
oy, co 





ss 
U.S.A. Annual Subscription, $3.50 post free. Cheques on local 
banks to ** Gramophone (Publications) Ltd.”’ 
Entered as Second Class Matter, March 15th, 1929, at the Post 
Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
(Sec. 397, P.L. and R.). 


THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE : Gerrard 6098, 6099 


TELEGRAMS : Parmaxto, Rath, London 


In the case of MSS. 
or letters requiring 
an answer, stamped 
envelope must be 


P. Wilson . 
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ORCHESTRAL RICHARD TAUBER inci 


Returns in ‘‘ The Land of Smiles” this month 
BERLIN STATE OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA Ask for special list of over 50 glorious Tauber 


(Conducted by Otto Klemperer) For new records see p. 530. 
Fra Diavolo (Auber) 


Overture. Two Parts E 11201 VOCAL 


; ie W. AMERIGHI-RUTILI (Soprano) 
(Conducted by Dr. W eissmann) and LINA LANZA (Mezzo-Soprano) Vv" 
The Beggar Student (Millocker) (With Orchestra. Sung in Italian) 
Potpourri. Two Parts R 1187 Norma The I 
I e | 
** Mira 0 Norma” (Hear me, oh Norma) 
(With G. Colombo, Tenor) 
‘ GRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ‘* Ah crudele’’ (Ah, thou cruel one) 
(Conducted by Arthur Honegger) The ¥ 
LOTTE LEHMANN (Soprano) ‘ 
a ; Ich grolle nicht (I do not grieve) (Schu 
I'wo Parts RO 20184 Wiegenlied (Lullaby) (Weber-Hiemer) RO 








Dr. 
Weissmann. Prelude to ‘‘ The Tempest ”’ (Honegger) 


BERLIN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA First Records in English by delightiul 
(Conducted by Dr. Weissmann) iain: Sanna cient 
Blossoms from Mozart’s Garden. ‘Two Parts (Mezzo-Soprano) 
R 1163 A Lesson with the Fan 


Iphigenia in Aulis (Gluck- Wagner) (Fred E. Weatherly-Guy d’Hardelot) 
ooo Two Parts E 11183 Should He Upbraid 


and two remarkable operatic records in French 
INSTRUMENTAL eteres te frend 


Faust—‘‘ Gentle Flower in the Dew ”’ 
La Boheme—\Musetta’s Waltz Song RO 20180 








MARIUS FRANCOIS GAILLARD (Pianoforte Solos) 


Suite Bergamasque ‘ (Debussy) EMMY BETTENDOREF (Soprano) 
‘* Prelude” and * Clair de Lune B 11202 (With Chorus and Orchestra) 
ae Salut d’Amour (Elgar- Klinge 
JEAN DENNERY (Pianoforte Solo) (With Jaro Dworsky, Tenor) 


Ballade No. 3, Op. 47 (Chopin) Tales of Hoffmann (Offen = 
Two Parts E 11199 **°*Tis but a Love Song ”’ E14 7 


















Series E are 12-inch d/s 4s. Series R 10-inch d/s 2s. 6d. Series RO 10-inch d/s Odeon 4s. | 
Intro 
Walt 
SPECIAL 10-inch DARK BLUE LABEL RECORDS, 2/6 each , 
Ci 
JOHN MOREL (Baritone) The Record which Spread the Fame of Intro 
. ;' , Forg 
Water Boy (A Negro Convict Song) — LILIAN HARVEY “nS 
Ay-Ay-Ay (Spanish Serenade)(In Spanish) R 1191 Let Me be Your Carmen (‘ Einbrecher ”) 
EDITH LORAND AND HER VIENNESE (With Willy Fritsch) SCO’ 
, ORCHESTRA You brought me love R 1179 G: 
The Dubarry (Mill6cker-Mackeben) (Sung in German) 
Selection. Two Parts R 1184 
The Count of Luxembourg (Waltz) (Lehar) GEORGES SEVERSKY (Tenor) 
Girl in the Train (Waltz) (Leo Fall) R 1185 Tell me with a Love Song (Sung in English) 
The Last Waltz (Oscar Strauss) The Song is Done (Sung in German) R 1184 TIM) 
The Dollar Princess (Leo Fall) R 1140 One Little Quarrel (Sung in English) 4 
| Pray Kounak (Sung in Russian) _ 
G li adition , ! 97 , 
WURLITZER ORGAN SOLOS Zoorgian Traditional Melod) R 11¢ and ( 
; Pourquoi mens-tu ? (Sung in French) 
The Vision of Fuji-San (Ketelbey) Parlez-moi d’Amour R 1113 : 
Greetings to Sanssouci_(Ailbout-Niel) R 1188 (Sung in English and French) NE 
Speci 
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inch DARK BLUE LABEL, 2/6 





BSLIE HUTCHINSON (at the Piano) 


When the Rest of the Crowd goes Home 
If I have to go on without You R 1178 


You fry Somebody Else 
Was it the Moon or Love ? 2 1156 


e* 







sellink 


RAVY BROTHERS 
With Instrumental Accompaniment) 


The etter Home 
I’m Hiomesick for Heaven R 1189 


112 MELODY GENTS (Sung in French) 
' The Way with Every Sailor 
ain Un Soir de Rafle (Night Raid) R 1177 
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IAN HARVEY (Exclusive Parlophone Artist) 
Just once for all time (‘‘ Congress Dances ”’) 


Live, Laugh and Love (Liddell Peddieson) R 1088 


JART ROSS and JOE SARGENT 
(‘‘ The Best Duettists ”’) 
She didn’t say Yes (‘“‘ The Cat and the Fiddle”’) 
Spring is Here Again R 1193 
CARSON SISTERS 
(With the Rhythm Players) 
Trav'lin’ All Alone 


My sweet Tooth says I Wanna R 1192 
~ AND DORIS WATERS and CHRISTOPHER 
INE 

Mrs. Christopher Stone 

Gert and Daisy Spring Cleaning R 1169 


RICIA ROSSBOROUGH (Piano Solos) 

Goodnight Vienna Selection 
Introducing: ‘‘ Living in Clover,” 
Waltz” and ‘**‘ Goodnight Vienna ”’ 

The Cat and the Fiddle Selection 
Introducing: ‘‘ She didn’t say yes,’ ‘‘ Try to 
Forget,” ‘*‘ The Night was made for Love,” and 
“ New Love is Old ”’ R 1176 


‘** Dear Little 
R 1176 


SCOTT-WOOD ACCORDEON QUARTET 


= The Gay 90’s (Waltz Medley) Two Parts R 1180 
Goodnight, Little Girl, Goodnight 
The Echo Waltz R 1183 


(With Vocal Refrain) 


)-TIME VARIETY SERIES 

Nos. 45 and 46, Selection of Marie Lloyd Songs 
Two Parts. Sung by Ray Wallace, with Chorus 
and Orchestra R 1190 





NEW ‘*‘ RHYTHM-STYLE’”’ SERIES 
\ Specially Sensational Issue on May 13th 
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10-inch DARK BLUE LABEL (contd.) 





THE LATEST FROM ABROAD 





DAJOS BELA DANCE ORCHESTRA 


Do What You wish with Me (Fox-Trot) 
Somewhere, Someone, Someday (Waltz) K 1186 
(With German Vocal Refrain) 


In Spring I want a Little Girl Friend (Fox-Trot) 
Erica (I am so keen on Erica) (Fox-Trot) R 117% 


ROOF GARDEN ORCHESTRA 
(With Vocal Refrain) 
I Can’t Believe She’s Mine (Fox-Trot) 
Blues in my Heart (Fox-Trot) R 41175 


GINO BORDIN AND HIS HAWAIIANS 
Poeme (Waltz) (Fibich) 
Delilah (Waltz) (H. Nicholls) R 1161 


ORCHESTRA MASCOTTE 
Les Millions d’Arlequin (Waltz) 


Valse Brune R 1160 
Moonlight at Sanssouci (Waltz) 

Hawaiian Memories (Waltz) R 1142 
When Love Dies (Waltz) 

Dream Flowers (Waltz) R 1119 





A WONDERFUL NEW SERIES 





‘* MUSIC OF ALL NATIONS ” SERIES 


(Nos. 1 and 2. 


Rheinlaender Potpourri | 
Popular German Dances (Kermbach) 
R 1153. Blas Orchestra (Mit Gesang) 


Germany) 


(Nos. 3 and 4. North America) 

(a) War Song; (b) Funeral Song (With 
Tom-Tom); (c) Sun Dance §(Instru- 
mental Accompaniment) 

R 1158. Chief Os-Ko-Mon (North American 


Indian) 


(Nos. 5 and 6. Bali, Dutch East Indies) 
Music for a Shadow Play 
Sitting Dance 
(Gender Wajang ‘“‘ Selendero”’ and 
‘* Putih, putih saput anduk ”’) 


Djanger 
R 1182 


Ask for Special Descriptive Leaflets 




















Exclusive Records Now Ready of 
ANNY AHLERS in ‘‘ THE DUBARRY ” 








CATALOGUE € SUPPLEMENTS 2: 




























































Victor 
Olof. 


Emmy 
Bettendorf. 


Patricia 
Rossborough. 
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HOW SIMPLE? 
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Radio and Electric Gramophone 
combined in one eabinet 


You simply plug into your electric supply, switch on, and with a 
single knob bring in the station you want, or play your own 
selection of records...such is the simplicity of the “ His 
Master’s Voice ” Radio-Gramophone. So wonderful in its per- 
formance, so amazingly simple to operate, this ‘ 2 ip I ’ instrument 
gives you the best of both worlds—a powerful radio set and an 
electrically reproducing gramophone, combined in one cabinet. 
A radio that commands scores of stations, true to life in its 
reproduction ; a gramophone needing no winding—that brings 
out hidden beauties in your records that you have never even 
suspected. Here indeed is complete home entertainment for 
every mood, every hour of the day. 

You can buy this instrument for 48 guineas cash, or by 12 
monthly payments of £4. 1. 3. with an initial deposit of £5. 0. Io. 


Any Instrument may be had on approval in your own home— 
ask your local His Master’s Voice dealer 





HIS MASTER'S VOICE 





His Master’s 


ALL-ELECTRIC RADIO-GRAMOPHON ES—“‘TRUE TO LIFE”’ 




















SPECIFICATION OF MODEL 521 
Single-knob control. Mains operated, A.C. or D.C. 
radio receiver, electric gramophone with moving - coil 
Spa. Four valves. Illumi- 
mated wavelength scale. Finest high 48 GNS. 
impedance pick - up. Handsome CASH 
walnut cabinet. 
RECORD CHANGING MODEL §22 
Model 522, similar to §21, but with Automatic 
Record-changing mechanism, for 8 records. £5. 15. 6. 
down and 12 monthly payments of £4. 13. 1. Ora 
single payment of 55 guineas cash. 
ices do not apply in Irish Free State). 


Volee 








The Gramophone Co., Ltd., London, W.t. 
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EDITORIAL 


NHE British West Indies, in the person of Mr. Douglas 
Forrest, 95, Kast Street, Kingston, Jamaica, win the 
H.M.V. or Columbia Album for our competition 
announced in the February number with the ideal 
gramophone cast of Verdi’s opera La Traviata. The 
cast as established by popular vote was as follows :— 


VIOLETTA . Rosa Ponselle 
FLORA ... lrene Cattaneo 
ANNINA .. Ida Conti 
ALFREDO ... Beniamino Gigli 
GERMONT . Giuseppe de Luca 
GASTON . Giuseppe Nessi 


THE BARON 


. Apollo Granforte 
THe Maroulis ie 


.. Alexander Kipnis 
THe Cuorus oF La Scara, MILAN 
THe OrcuHEsTRA OF LA ScALa, MILAN 
CONDUCTOR Arturo Toscanini 
Out of the twelve Mr. Forrest managed to select ten, his 
only difference from the majority being that he cast 
Lucrezia Bori for Annina and Miguel Fleta for Gaston. 

After Rosa Ponselle for Violetta, Galli-Curci secured 
the largest number of votes, and Lucrezia Bori a third. 
The only other tenor to make any sort of show with 
Gigh for the part of Alfredo was Tito Schipa. De Luca’s 
popularity for Germont was equally unmistakable, only 
Stracciari and Inghilleri securing more than a vote or 
two. The largest number of entries came from Malta, 
where people have had as good an opportunity as any- 
where of getting to know Italian opera at first-hand. 
| am not aware whether the repertory is as extensive 
now as it used to be, and perhaps one of our Malta 
correspondents will enlighten us on this point. I should 
like to know how many operas of Donizetti’s hold the 
stage there, and if Bellini is often played. 

Reading through the competition papers of La 
Traviata set me thinking of that opera in relation to the 
music of Stravinsky and of what I was saying last 
month about the effect of removing all taboos on art. 
The removal of such taboos on art is largely due to the 
greater social freedom achieved by the advance of 
modern thought. We should be careful, however, to 


distinguish between the genuine tolerance which comes 
from extended knowledge and the cultivation of the 
gentler side of humanity and, what so much of our 





modern tolerance is, mere laziness or indifference. Take 
the theme of Jraviata, which is the self-sacrifice of a 
courtesan in order to promote the happiness of her 
lover’s family life. This theme with variations is the 
same as Trilby, as The Second Mrs. Tanqueray and 
perhaps a hundred other novels and dramas of the 
19th century. The difficulty of reconciling the claims 
of love with the various other claims that can be made 
upon man or woman is obviously a fertile field for art. 
Equally, the more deeply respected the marriage bond, 
the greater the opportunity for the artist to invent new 
tunes for the eternal triangle. When society begins to 
criticize the conventions it has established at an earlier 
stage of its development, and when from such criticism 
it proceeds to adopt the point of view that other people’s 
love affairs are their own business, the bottom is so 
completely knocked out of the story-teller’s world that 
he must search for a new formula. In the world of to-day 
a story like La Dame Aux Camélias appears ridiculous, 
and consequently the music which perfectly suited its 
emotion appears equally ridiculous. Violetta by her 
manner of life has cut herself off from the society of 
respectable women, or let us say of outwardly respect- 
able women. She has left the monde and entered the 
demi-monde. Nowadays the demi-monde no longer 
exists, and the life of a woman like Violetta is indis- 
tinguishable from the life led by many young women 
who never run the slightest risk of being cast out of 
Society on account of the late hours they keep in the 
company of men or of their habit of drinking cham- 
pagne in night clubs. To begin with, there is hardly 
any Society left from which they could be cut off, and 
if there were any Society left, it would feel, provided 
the young woman were not tiresome, that her morals 
were her own affair. The levelling down of all social 
distinctions which we admire as democratic progress 
is accompanied by an equally definite levelling down of 
all moral distinctions. There is still a faint prejudice 
against walking the streets for a livelihood, but it is the 
same kind of prejudice which exists against the profes- 
sion of the pavement-artist or the street-musician. 
It is not a moral prejudice so much as a feeling of 
contempt sweetened by pity, not for those who have 
failed to be good, but for those who have failed to make 
good. 
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On top of Violetta’s conflict with Society comes 
Alfredo’s conflict with family life. That sounds equally 
absurd nowadays. We regard as a piece of fantastic 
snobbery old Germont’s demand that his son should 
give up the company of a beautiful and attractive 
woman because his débutante sister’s engagement is 
likely to be smirched by her elder brother’s behaviour. 
There is now no penalty attached to breaking the moral 
law so long as one steers clear of other people’s cheque 
books and safes. 


But, somebody may argue, the theme of the Antigone 
is equally ridiculous nowadays. There the whole fuss is 
whether a sister shall scatter a few handfuls of dust upon 
the body of her brother and thus perform the cere- 
monial rites of burial essential to the future happiness 
of a corpse’s soul. Her uncle, King Creon, is so deter- 
mined that his nephew (Polynices) shall pass an 
unpleasant eternity that he makes his burial a capital 
offence, and the emotion of that sublime tragedy is 
achieved by the self-sacrifice of Antigone, who prefers 
death by being entombed alive to the neglect of a sister’s 
piety. 

While we may admit that Sophocles was an 
immeasurably greater artist than Dumas Fils, we must 
remember that many centuries have rolled by since the 
Antigone could enthrall a really representative audience. 
The Antigone is loved and appreciated by a compara- 
tively minute number of human beings. Let Mr. 
Cochrane put it on at Drury Lane and he will soon want 
another Cavalcade to recoup him for his rash enterprise. 
Even long, long ago Sophocles must have already been 
appearing old-fashioned to the majority of his country- 
men forEuripides to have produced his own tragedies with 
success. Take the Alcestis, where the theme is again the 
suggested sacrifice of a woman, this time a wife for a 
husband. The great moment in the Alcestis is when 
Admetus asks his father, then already near to dying of 
old age, to sacrifice himself a few years earlier to Death. 
He reminds him how often he has expressed a wish not 
to live too long, to which the old gentleman replies 
that one’s point of view about living changes as one 
gets older. Euripides was already making the weakness 
of human nature itself a theme for drama, and a con- 
servative poet like Aristophanes objected to his cheap- 
ening of all artistic values by such themes. Aristophanes 
indeed objected to Euripides for much the same 
reasons that an American highbrow critic will object to 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis. Yet, revolutionary an Athenian 
James Joyce though Euripides might appear to 
artistic conservatives, he still had plenty of conventional 
social conflicts against which to stage the inner conflicts 
of human nature. It is only within the last fifty years, 
indeed only within the last thirty years, that a variety 
of causes, of which speed is but one, has taken away 
from the artist nearly all of what may be called his 
familiar properties. Even since I myself have been 
writing, the themes which I could use when I began are 
now denied to me. I could not write another Carnival, 
and I am inclined to think that the failure to make it 


—_ _ 


a vital film reflects this change in the popular attitude. 
As a book it may still be as much alive as it ever was, 
but I should be very chary of expecting it to outlive all 
those readers who from their own experience could 
recapture the vanished world in which it was written. 
It is equally improbable that a century hence anybody 
will be moved by Traviata or by Bohéme, and we who 
have witnessed the destructiveness of the first quarter 
of the twentieth century may feel doubtful whether, 
by the time the other three-quarters are accomplished, 
any works of art hitherto produced by humanity wi'l 
have the least power to move those who are still unborn. 
We may feel equally doubtful whether Stravinsky’s 
Rite of Spring and Joyce’s Ulysses will appear not 
a century hence as ridiculous as to the internal com- 
bustion of a Bloomsbury mind now appears Lucia di 
Lammermoor. 

The believers in James Joyce claim that he has 
stepped beyond music into poetry. The believers in 
various contemporary painters claim that they have 
stepped beyond painting into music. The believers in 
Epstein claim that he has stepped beyond sculpture 
into—but here I must pause, for the believers in Epstein 
have failed to make it clear where they think their idol 
has stepped. With all this merging of the arts that 1s 
now going on, it is obvious that within a comparatively 
short space of time the only standard will be a personal 
reaction to the artist’s attempt to translate his intention. 
Such a standard will mean the final end of art, because 
it will relegate art to the position at present occupied 
by dreams and nightmares. If I persuade myself to- 
morrow that I am a poached egg, and if I go round the 
world looking for a piece of toast on which to repose, 
I will pledge myself to find a certain number of people 
who are prepared to believe themselves pieces of toast ; 
but would that justify any sincere and normal person 
in believing that I really was a poached egg? Might 
not the sincere and normal person suspect that those 
who agreed to consider themselves pieces of toast had 
hypnotized themselves into that belief because it 
seemed to offer them a chance of differentiating them- 
selves from the common herd? I have taken an 
extreme instance, but I have just as much right to 
believe myself a poached egg as Miss Gertrude Stein 
has to believe herself a poet, and Miss Gertrude Stein 
is only the precursor of thousands who in the future 
will claim to be poets not because anybody understands 
what they are writing about, but because nobody does. 
Human nature is not likely to be indifferent to the 
attractions of esotericism until it is removed from the 
savage state by many more centuries of development. 
The history of literature is full of esoteric cults which 
have flourished for a short space and died. Music, 
however, with a much shorter history, was compara- 
tively free from them until the twentieth century, and 
it is much more difficult for the normal man to dispose 
of musical charlatans than to dispose of charlatans in 
the other arts. He is always exposed to the accusation 
of possessing an undeveloped ear. 
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When I see (as I once did !) hanging on the walls of 
an art exhibition a piece of cardboard covered with 
blue sugar-paper on which was stuck the label of a 
match-box, four or five matches, and some drops of 
red sealing wax, and the whole labelled ‘ Street 
Symphony,” I can assert with a measure of security 
that the young painter who thus expresses himself is an 
impudent rascal, and that those members of the public 
whom I see gaping in admiration at the picture are 
half-wits allowed by this tolerant age of ours to utter 
their opinions without being put in the stocks. When 
I read a sentence like this from James Joyce’s Work in 
Progress : 

“Tis endless now since eye erewone last saw Waterhouse’s 
clogh. They took it asunder, I hurd thum sigh. When will 
they reassemble it? O, my back, my back, my back! I’d 
want to go to Aches-les-Pains. Pingpong! There’s the Belle 
for Sexaloitez! And Concepta de Send-us-Pray! Pang! 
Wring out the clothes ! wring in the dew! Godavari, vert the 
showers! And grant thaya grace! Aman.”’ 

I; can assert with a measure of security that not a 
single person outside James Joyce himself knows what 
he really means, and that it is more than doubtful 
whether Mr. Joyce himself knows. This, of course, 
would not affect the artistic value of Work in Progress 
il, as some of its admirers maintain, Mr. Joyce has 
passed beyond literature into music. At the same time 
those admirers must remember that when the tempera- 
ture of a human creature rises above 104° similar verbal 
music flows from the lips of the delirious. But when | 
hear a string quartet by the latest composer, although 
| can assert with a measure of security that the effect 
upon my own ears is of a quarrel among the tools in 
a carpenter’s chest, | am aware even in my own musical 
development of how easily a few years ago I might have 
thought Tull Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks like a quarrel 
among the tools of a carpenter’s chest. Mr. Oswald 
Sitwell has said that Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring makes 
all other music after it sound absurd. I accept that 
statement, but is it quite the testimonial that was 
intended ? I might say that the noises which a baby 
dribbles above its bib makes all other forms of human 
eloquence sound absurd. I might say that those shapes 
of damp sand which a child turns out of a pail on the 
beach and which in the days of my youth were known 
as honeypots make all other architecture look absurd. 
This argument of Mr. Sitwell’s does not really lead us 
any further. At the same time we who are incapable 
not so much of appreciating Stravinsky’s music, but 
of even recognizing that in any sense of what we have 
hitherto called music it is music at all, must face the 
fact that our lack of recognition may be a sign of our 
being survivals from the past; for a sabre-toothed tiger 
might be incapable of recognizing that tinned tongue 
was food. But if, the modern painter or poet may ask, 
you allow yourself the liberty of doubting the finality 
of what we have hitherto called music, why not allow 
an equal liberty of doubting the finality of other forms 
of artistic expression ? My reply can only be that every 
other art except music has always been dependent on 
B 


the recognition of the critic or the public. The notion 
that the majority of painters and poets have had to 
wait until they were dead for their work to be under- 
stood is a fallacious conclusion reached by a hasty and 
superficial examination of an insufficient number of 
instances. The theory, for instance, that poetry was 
perhaps improved by being divorced from sense did not 
appear until the end of the 19th century in France. All 
this fuss about words and verbal association is a sign 
that our culture is decadent. You find precisely the 
same state of affairs in 4th century Rome. A careful 
study of the works of Ausonius might be disturbing to 
the ultra-modern men of letters. Music, however, has 
never been hampered by the competing claims of form 
and matter. In music form and matter have always 
been one. We can talk about writing nonsense in words, 
but we cannot talk about writing nonsense in music, 
and critics who talk about the rugged common-sense of 
a composer like Brahms are irrelevant. It is true that 
none of us knows the exact effect of Hamlet’s soliloquy 
on his neighbour’s inward thoughts, but we may all ol 
us feel fairly confident that we have a rough idea what 
that effect is. The effect of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
on anybody else except ourselves is quite unknown, and 
what is more disconcerting, quite incommunicable. If 
an instrument could be invented for recording the 
thoughts of listeners to a piece of music it would 
undoubtedly register a state of mind far removed from 
any suggestion that music was being listened to ; 
whereas the state of mind of listeners to a speech of 
Shakespeare would certainly evince symptoms of being 
related to or prompted by the spoken words. With so 
much diversity of reaction to accepted works like 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony how dare one venture 
to deny the possibility that Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring 
may arouse in some a genuinely intellectual or emotional 
response, incomprehensible perhaps to the majority at 
present, but perhaps to the next generation so easily 
comprehensible as to be commonplace ? 

I confess I lack the courage to deny a future for the 
path which modern music seems to be taking. My own 
belief is that modern music will continue along the 
path it seems to have taken, but that as fast as every 
musician takes it his footsteps will be obliterated by 
the footsteps of the one immediately behind him. In 
other words, the music of the future will only be intelli- 
gible to and enjoyed by those who live at the time when 
it is being written, and I will add the prophecy that all 
art will be équally ephemeral. That is the penalty 
which we shall pay for destroying form. The artist 
cannot be blamed for this. The world of to-day 1s 
beyond his formative capacity. Those who envy the 
past its great men, forget that any hope of such great 
men in the future has been sacrificed to their finicking 
individual comforts. Everybody cannot have hot and 
cold water in every room and expect his neighbour 
next door to produce a Beethoven for him. The Muses 
slept not on luxurious beds, but in the brakes of 
Parnassus. Even a happy childhood will in most cases 
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destroy an artist. The believer in material progress is 
entitled to maintain that the loss of great art is an 
insignificant price to pay for not knowing from birth 
to death as much discomfort as his predecessors knew 
in a day. 

No, I have no quarrel with the materialists if they 
succeed in accomplishing the high standard of leisure 
and comfort for human beings which is their aim, but 
they really must give up the idea that the leisure and 
comfort they propose to create will result in anything 
more than what I have called elsewhere a “‘ rich ennui.”’ 
The ultra-modern artists of to-day are trying to discover 
how to intensify the life which is being lived to-day. 
Alas, in order to do this they are using stimulants, and 
dependency on stimulants is always a mortal condition. 

This discussion began with La Traviata, and by now 
it may be seeming as much off the road as Violetta 
herself. There can be no more Traviatas, and doubtless 
this will cause little concern to our own W. R. 
Anderson. 

However, there were two piano concertos of Chopin 
published last month, the F Minor played by Arthur 
Rubinstein and beautifully recorded by H.M.V. on 
four red discs, and in the Decca-Polydor list, to which 
I extend a warm and grateful welcome, there was the 
EK Minor Concerto beautifully played by Brailowsky 
and superlatively well recorded. Let us make the 
most of them. There will be no more Chopins to 
write music like this at the age of twenty, and perhaps 
even that will not cause the more austere of our 
musical critics any great concern. Last month was 
published Brahms’s String Quartet in A Minor, Op. 51, 
Number 2, played by the Léner String Quartet with 
all their accustomed grace and tendernes:, and beauti- 
fully recorded by Columbia on four light-blue discs. 
And perhaps the reflection that there will never again 
be a Brahms may excuse my personal sentimentality 
about the loss of Traviatas and Chopin Concertos. 
Brahms’s place in music always reminds me of Milton’s 
place in poetry. He came at the end of a great period 
of music, stole all he wanted from his predecessors, and 
in stealing always improved what he stole. A majestic 
and impressive figure in art, he left nothing for any 
successor. Nor did Milton. That was why Hyperion 
remained a fragment. Yet, contemporary with Brahms 
there was another great composer of whose work it 
might have been supposed that it would open up a new 
world of music. What is the reason for Wagner’s 
failure to impregnate the generation that succeeded it ? 
I wish Mr. Ernest Newman would suggest an explana- 
tion for this. I am not competent to discover one for 
myself. I recognize the feeling of despair which might 

verwhelm any young composer who sets out to 
express contemporary life in terms of Beethoven, but 
if I had had as much ability to express myself in music as 
[ have to express myself in words, I swear I would 
have had a shot at creating something bigger than what 
seems to content the young composers of the moment. 
Self-consciousness is my ultimate charge against con- 





temporary composers. They do not seem able to risk 
making fools of themselves. Whatever might be laid 
to the charge of James Joyce as a writer, nobody could 
accuse him of cowardice. Nobody could have accused 
D. H. Lawrence of cowardice, yet there is not a single 
young composer whose work does not betray signs o! 
timidity. Coterie literature is bad enough, but litera- 
ture has hitherto survived a succession of coteries. 
Coterie music will be fatal, because enough great music 
has not been written to provide the world with what 
it can absorb. Like the cuckoo in Matthew Arnold’s 
poem, musicians have despaired too quickly. The 
writer of to-day starts with the discouraging reflection 
that any addition he may make to literature is almos' 
certainly superfluous. That sudden and swift break-up 
of a manner of life to which he had been educated by 
several hundred years of progress along much the same 
lines has left him utterly dependent on an ego, the 
unimportance of which is being brought home to him 
more ruthlessly every day. The young musician has 
before him a virgin prairie where the young writer has 
nothing bigger than a garden city. However, the idez 
of ploughing that prairie never seems to occur to him. 
He feels safer growing bulbs in fibre with a lot of other 
people. 

As I reach the end of this article, it occurs to me 
that perhaps the reason why so much modern music 
exasperates the ear is because it is being written for 
instruments which were invented to suit tonality. A 
modern string quartet which so often sounds like four 
hens scratching about in a back yard might sound 
almost sensuous played on instruments which have not 
yet been invented. New wine is being put into old 
bottles, and the bottles burst every time, though the 
fermented juice is thin enough. What about some new 
bottles ? Compton MACKENZIE. 





You must read this one ! ! 


Dear Mr. Ginn, 
As a beginner with Fibres I have naturally been experimenting with various 
kinds, but I have not come across one yet that is equal to yours. 

You will be glad to hear that my Expert Gramo phone seems to be 
getting better and better. I could do with fifteen nights a week in order to accommo- 
date all the people who want to come and hear tt. I didn’t know I had so many 
friends. There is little variety in the opinions expressed; I now expect people to 
say: “ Thanks very much—it’s the best I have ever heard,” I wtsh somebody 
would criticize it adversely for a change; that would give me an opportunity of 
taking up the cudgels on its behalf. Anyway, I have never spent money to better 
advantage. You may make what use you like of my letter ; every word tt contains 
1s true. 





Yours faithfully, 
A. F. MOORE, 55, Trafford Road, Leicester, 


Moral— Buy an E. M. Ginn “ Expert”’ model 
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1 Alfred Imhof says-- 
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I Exceptional purity of tone 
Extreme simplicity of operation 
Proved reliability 

Negligible running costs 

30 or 40 stations 


A delightful console cabinet 





“SIH Cl mem Co bho 
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the Columbia Company 











and which only costs 32 gns. 


Then come to Imhof House to see and hear this remarkable instrument 


COLUMBIA MODEL 602 


Buy from Imbhof’s and get 12 months’ free service, H.P. Terms, 
immediate delivery, expert advice, and 100 per cent. satisiaction 


fred Imhof. 


IMHOF HOUSE 
112-116. New Oxford Street 


(Two doors east of Tottenham Court Road) 
Telephone: MUSEUM 5944 
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This generous tribute to the qualities of the Mark Xa, the most popular 
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*‘ for those, however, whose ears detect 
<< distortion in any form of electrical 
« amplification . . . the ELM.G. HAND- 
«“ MADE GRAMOPHONE provides 
“< great purity of tone, great range and, 
<<in particular, a full sonorous bass.” 


hand-made gramophone in the world, sets the seal on the 
approval by the most competent critics and musicians. 








critics use. 


The Mark Xa as reviewed in last month’s GRAMOPHONE costs 
£30. The Mark VIII with Wilson Panharmonic Horn is only 
£16. And the table model, Mark -IV,is {£12 12s. Send for 
further details and decide to have the gramophone the 
It costs no more than an ordinary machine. 
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It is generally admitted that 
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mass - production products ; 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


The Gramophone as a Vocal Instructor 
by HERMAN KLEIN 


HIS is not a new subject—far from it. But, like 
many another well-worn theme, it has to be taken 
out of its cotton-wool or tissue-paper occasionally if only 
for the purpose of answering those youthful enquirers 
who imagine they have discovered something new. How 
can there be any doubt about it? Just as surely as imi- 
tation is the most important factor in the study of every 
form of art, so is it certain that the use of a good gramo- 
phone record may be as valuable to the vocal student as 
is, say, the employment of a suitable model by the 
painter, the actor, or the ballet-dancer. Models, as we 
know, date back to the times of the ancient Greeks, and 
a great deal farther. The Egyptians and the Chinese had 
need of them from 2,000 to 3,000 years B.C., though 
whether they always used suitable ones is a question 
which depends somewhat upon the appropriate canons 
of taste. That, nevertheless, is the question that has 
to be asked now, in the twentieth century, when 
considering the choice of a model from the vast agglom- 
eration of published vocal records for imitating in the 
course of one’s regular studies. 

Nor is it a matter of choosing one model at a time. 
Record discs are not so expensive as living models. 
They are comparatively cheaper—cheaper now, in fact, 
than ever ; and, if one wishes to contemplate, analyze, 
and listen over and over again to a dozen reproductions 
of an identical theme, it can be done at no very 
extravagant outlay of cash. Only it may be here, in 
this very multiplicity of models, that there resides a 
certain element of risk, against which it will be well to 
be prepared. When I am asked, as I frequently am, 
to make comparisons between this and that record of a 
certain piece, or to give an opinion as to the best record 
that has been made of one, I always feel myself in a 
difficulty—that of knowing whether it is wanted merely 
for enjoyment’s sake or for self-educative and imitative 
purposes. If for the latter, I feel I should like first to be 
informed on these points : (1) whether it is the singer’s 
voice that is to be imitated or (2) the peculiarities of 
phrasing ; (3) the style generally or (4) the diction ; 
(5) the verbal accent or (6) the musical and artistic 
interpretation as a whole. It may, of course, be for 
guidance on all of these points ; but, if so, | would warn 
the “‘ seeker after truth’’ that the model which can 
combine the whole of them is as much a rara avis as the 
all-inclusive human model sought by the painter or the 
sculptor. It may exist ; but it is very hard to locate. 

My diffidence in this task of recommending the 
right examples out of the various gramophone cata- 
logues has not been lessened by the developments of 
recent years. Let me explain more fully what I mean. 
As most of my readers are aware, I was in the early 





days of this century a very strong believer in the value 
of the gramophone as a medium for acquiring—either 
without or, better still, with the aid of a teacher—a 
certain proficiency in the art of singing. In fact, I 
invented and co-ordinated the material for what I be- 
lieve to have been the first method ever prepared with 
that object. My ideas concerning the feasibility of the 
system have undergone no change. [| still think it can 
be of great practical utility to students who are unable 
to avail themselves of the help of a teacher, more 
especially in those distant parts of the country or the 
globe where reliable teachers are not easily to be had. 

But I have confessed before, and I confess again, that 
the original format of this ‘* Phono-Vocal Method ” had 
its drawbacks. It attempted too much, because it tried 
to squeeze the practice of the entire art of singing into 
twenty records. No matter how perfectly the patterns 
may have been executed—and it was never denied 
that they were of copybook super-excellence—they 
suffered under the serious disadvantage of being too 
comprehensive and concentrated, in a_ word, too 
difficult, for the early gramophone fan of 1907. 
To-day, of course, {hey are of no practical value for 
commercial purposes}because they were not electrically 
recorded ; and in thig shortcoming they share the fate 
of hundreds, if not thousands, of records intensely 
interesting per se, inasmuch as they were made by 
‘‘ celebrities ’’ who are either no more or who have now 
relinquished their active labours. They are desirable 
just as curiosities, nothing more. And yet—stay ! This 
very reflection brings me to a point that has probably 
escaped the attention of most people, if, indeed, it has 
been noticed by anyone apart from the present writer. 
I allude to the conclusion, which has forced itself 
upon me after long and close observation, that the 
human voice as recorded in pre-electric days was much 
easier to hear and, therefore, to imitate accurately than 
the more artificial and manipulated kind of sound 
that proceeds from the modern combination—be it the 
outcome of the record, the sound-box, the instrument, 
or all three working together. 

In saying this I put forward no claim to having made 
a discovery. Readers of THE GRAMOPHONE need not 
be reminded that our senior Editor has more than once, 
nay, often, expressed his decided preference for the 
older records of particular pieces as compared with the 
new, and I cannot remember a single instance in which 
I have been of a different opinion. Now, to what might 
that superiority, when it does assert itself, be attri- 
buted ? Partly, no doubt, to the greater art brought to 
bear upon the earlier performance ; for it will not be 
questioned, I suppose, that the actual gramophone 
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singing of the distinguished bygone recorders, such as 
Sembrich, Melba, Louise Homer, Caruso, Constantino, 
Battistini, and de Gogorza, has never been equalled, 
much less surpassed, gud singing. But it was also partly 
due to something else: something in the nature and 
quality of the tone engraved upon the surface of the 
waxen matrix as an exact and truthful reflex of the 
singer’s voice. That it was always more beautiful in 
effect, or that it achieved a finer acoustical result, I am 
not prepared to argue. But those are not the points 
I am wishing to make, any more than I am concerned 
for the moment with the improvements due to the 
uses of the microphone, better sound-boxes and needles 
for reproducing, or the virtues (and vices) of amplifica- 
tion. 

What I have found, however, is that the older 
recorded voice, thinner, smaller, apparently more 
distant though it sounded, was truer to the original, 
besides being of a nature that made its timbre easier 
for the ear to grasp and the singer to imitate with some 
measure of success. The idea is not easy to convey in 
words, but what I really mean, I suppose, is that you 
could hear the tone itself more definitely in its pure, 
pristine quality. The difference is similar to that be- 
tween the old, untouched photograph, which gave you 
the face just as you knew it, wrinkles and all, and the 
modern work of art, which places before you a picture 
imagined by the toucher-up (excuse the word !) as what 
the person photographed ought really to look like. And, 
to strengthen the analogy, I may add that in former 
days a painter, working upon a portrait of an individual 
he had never seen and was never likely to see, would 
frequently produce an admirable likeness. Nowadays 
an attempt of that kind is, as a rule, a dire failure, for 
the reason that the photo which is being copied has been 
so carefully “ improved ” that it provides little more 
than a resemblance, with features changed and dis- 
torted, to the dead or distant original. In some degree 
the voices that we hear over the wireless come to us 
through similar disturbing influences. We recognize 
them (sometimes) ; we can also enjoy them (sometimes) ; 
but, as with listening to the gramophone, we can hardly 
fail to perceive the difference between that and the 
experience of listening to the living singer in the opera 
house or the concert room. There likewise it is a ques- 
tion of degree. 


So much by way of warning. But there are two sides 
to every question. Modern records, if they do not invari- 
ably facilitate the imitative process, can be helpful in 
directions where latter-day improvements in mechanism 
have wrought an acknowledged advance. Among these, 
for example, are increased clarity of tone; elimination 
of extraneous noises; a more accurate definition of 
pitch ; stronger because more effortless enunciation of 
consonants ; a closer-sounding voice ; and variations 
of power and volume that the microphone is capable 
of transmitting with almost miraculous fidelity. ‘These, 
of course, are improvements the value of which it would 
be impossible to over-estimate. Possibly they may be 


thought to outweigh whatever disadvantages I have 
deemed it advisable to point out in the modern record, 
so far as its utility as a model is concerned ; and, after 
all, it must be frankly admitted that from first to last 
I have not suggested that aught which is positively 
inimical to good singing lurks in the endeavour to 
imitate the new records made by first-rate artists. A 
good ear is half the battle; a gift for vocal mimicry 
will do the rest. Besides, the old records of which I am 
thinking are not, many of them, included in current 
catalogues and may most likely cost a good deal more 
to purchase. In any case, even when they do exist, 
they cannot be so easy to procure. 

Apart from the element of tone, the whole of this 
problem is, in my view, a simple one. I have already 
enumerated the remaining features of vocal excellence 
that the student may be anxious to acquire by imitating 
a gramophone record. Of these the peculiarities (or 
characteristics) of good phrasing are by no means the 
least important. The term “ phrasing ”’ is rather wide 
in its meaning and application, and, as these are things 
fully comprehended only by the few, it can do no harm 
if I repeat for the benefit of the youthful student of 
technique a recommendation that I have often made 
before, viz., to read with close attention the wonderful 
section that Manuel Garcia wrote (when in his 90th year) 
upon this subject in his Hints on Singing. The primer, 
which is published by Ascherbergs, can be obtained 
through any music-seller. One attribute of the art of 
phrasing that immediately distinguishes the accom- 
plished vocalist is the correct employment of the 
portamento, both in the upward and the downward 
movement of the voice. Another is the smooth, even 
management of crescendos and diminuendos (swelled 
sounds or messa di voce) on notes and phrases of the 
melody or cantilena that have to be so treated. The 
‘‘ general style of the piece’? comes under the same 
category ; and almost any modern record by an artist 
of high standing may be trusted to afford beyond 
peradventure the proper and reliable manifestation 
for the purpose in view. It is the imitation of the tone 
alone that demands the exercise of very special care and 
discretion, for there it is that the most serious mistakes 
can be made. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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BURIED TREASURE—VI 


by ALEX. McLACHLAN 


HE introduction by various Companies of selections 

of records from earlier lists and general catalogues 
into the monthly supplements (briefly commented upon 
in April issue, page 501) affords, if proper use be made 
of it, an opportunity for service that should prove 
profitable alike to gramophiles, dealers and Companies. 
But more adequate use must be made of the idea. A 
series of carefully arranged lists (so chosen that the 
series gradually covers all branches of music and 
contains works to appeal to all classes of the record- 
buying public) if prominently displayed in the same 
position each month would soon become a looked-for 
feature amongst regular readers of supplements, whose 
attention would thus be attracted to older titles over- 
looked in the bulky general catalogue. Dealers would 
more likely be able to move discs threatened with 
long-lodging on their shelves, and possibly the Com- 
panies would be able to shorten the lists of dises marked 
for deletion at the annual stock-taking, often including 
as they do works too worthy to be thus cut off. (The 
deletion of Ursula Van Diemen’s exquisite rendering 
of Schubert’s ‘‘ To Music,” for instance, was a lamented 
and unexpected withdrawal: there, surely, was a disc 
worthy of retention.) 

I have written at length on this subject for two 
reasons : the Companies have in motion the elaborate 
machinery necessary to carry this scheme to a successful 
issue, and secondly, inclusion of their lists of buried 
treasures fulfils any useful purpose that can be served 
by such articles as these, originally designed to effect 
that same purpose. Their machinery, moreover, is such 
as to reach and attract a much larger public than is 
possible through the medium of a single publication. 
A formidable array of titles remains on my list, but 
future excavation of buried treasure can now, I think, 
safely be left to the Companies themselves. 

I shall hoist the Blue Peter, then, of this second 
series, in condensing into briefest possible length a 
couple of features too important to be omitted. First, 
attention must be drawn to the rich material lying 
in the Decca French catalogue. Some readers may 
very possibly have experienced disappointment on 
buying records from this Company’s early supplements, 
linding the surface rougher and the recording ‘‘ woolier ”’ 
than the smoothness and clarity achieved by old-estab- 
lished manufacturers. No reasonable person could 


hope for a young Company, not yet sure of its legs, to 
(isplay the easy, smooth progress of one grown to 
maturity, whilst low price had also to be taken into 
Improvement soon set in, however, 


consideration. 


and has been steadily maintained, so that recent Deccas 
leave nothing to desire in these respects. I stress this 
point lest any readers have deliberately denied them- 
selves later Decca issues on account of earlier dis- 
appointment. No such fear need now remain; com- 
plete confidence can be placed in this Company’s discs, 
and with so intriguing and wide a choice of works as 
that offered in the Decea-Polydor list no gramophile 
should continue to hold aloof from the pleasures they 
hold. If proof be needed, try the Franck ‘‘Redemption” 
on CA8042. 

From the French list my first objective would be for 
Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in D major, superbly 
rendered by Magda Tagliafero and Orchestra Pasdeloup 
under Reynoldo Hahn on TF141-4. This work, more 
generally known as ‘‘ The Coronation Concerto,” 
pours ‘‘ the full tide of eloquence along, serenely pure, 
and yet divinely strong,” containing as it does some of 
the most gracious music ever written by the industrious 
Wolfgang Amadeus. Space denies even short extracts 
here from my notes on the work, but I urge every 
reader to make special endeavour to hear these records ; 
few, I imagine, will stand proof against their charm. 

Vincenzo Tommasini’s delicate orchestration of the 
Scarlatti sonatas employed to accompany the story 
from Goldoni’s comedy for the ballet version of “* The 
Good-Humoured Ladies” provides another brace of 
records that would be criminal to omit from any library. 
This is an excellent performance (on K521-—2) by a 
Symphony Orchestra under Julian Clifford and is one 
of the bargains one always hopes for, but rarely finds. 
The second disc is completed by Howells’ “ Puck’s 
Minuet,” and the records were well spoken of by 
W. R. A. when released in England. 

Similarly, T10002-3 must not be overshadowed, 
for here we have Marcel Darrieuse, Marcel Moyse and 
Pierre Pasquin in what Bekker terms “ the graceful 
Serenade ” (Opus 25) of Beethoven. Written in 1797, 
special interest attaches to this work for flute, violin and 
viola, since, as the same authority points out, together 
with the Op. 8 serenade, the string trios of Op. 9, and 
the three first quartets of Op. 18, these works “‘ mark the 
growth of a predominant interest in stringed instru- 
ments, an interest which Beethoven maintained for 
ever afterwards.’’ No further inducement should be 
necessary ! 

All the foregoing are twelve-inchers. An equally 
interesting selection will be found amongst the ten-inch 
discs and enough has been written, I hope, to show 
that this slender volume is thoroughly deserving of 
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its place amongst the bulkier tomes of old-established 
Companies. Having regard to their price, and the 
material offered, not even the most captious critic 
has ground for complaint that he is not getting full 
value and more than full value with his Decca records. 


So many readers have sent lists of works deemed 
worthy of inclusion in these articles that it seems both 
wasteful and ungrateful not to mention a few of the 
most desirable of these suggestions for the guidance of 
other readers to whom the treasures might still remain 


hidden. 


No less than five correspondents have mentioned the 
Adagietto from Mahler’s Fifth Symphony on Columbia 
L1798, music of ineffable beauty ; as one correspondent 
observes, “‘ Mr. Ernest Newman always refers to 
‘ Tristan’ with reference to this movement. To me 
it has a strong suggestion of the Cavatina from Beet- 
hoven’s Opus 130 quartet.” It is a great pity more 
recorded music of Mahler is not available in England ; 
may we hope for his Second Symphony complete from 
Decca-Polydor ? 

My only reason for not including Vaughan Williams’ 
‘The Lark Ascending,” played by Isoldes Menges and 
orchestra under Dr. Sargent (with Stanford’s “‘ Lepre- 
chaun’s Dance” on fourth side), was lack of space, 
for no worthier discs have ever issued from H.M.V. 
Mr. Anderson wrote that Vaughan Williams’ manner 
‘ palls on some,” but never has it palled on me nor 
apparently on two readers who rap my knuckles for 
omitting the work from this series. 

The Delius discs in Columbia list—and especially 
those conducted by that composer’s greatest living 
champion, Sir Thomas Beecham—I dismissed as 
being too fine ever to become “ buried,”’ but the Clarinet 
Quintet of Mozart (in A major, K581) on that com- 
pany’s L2228-32, played by the Léner String Quartet 
and Charles Draper, should certainly have found 
mention. 


Ireland’s Sonata for ’cello and piano on L2314-7 
from the same list, the outstandingly fine recording of 
Tchaikovsky’s A Minor Trio (Op. 50, No. 2) by 
Catterall, Squire and Murdoch on L1942-7 which so 
fittingly pays tribute to “ a great master,” and Gabriel 
Pierné’s *‘ Sonata da Camera ”’ (flute, ’cello and piano) 
on 5275-7 clamour to be included here. 


Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse’s delightful harpsichord 
records from H.M.V.—and particularly D1589 with 
the Allegro and Largo sostenuto from Haydn’s Sonata 
in D major; the whimsical “ Segreto di Susanna ”’ 
Overture of Wolf-Ferrari so excellently recorded on 
1488, and Heuburger’s ‘‘ The Operaball ’’? Overture, 
which is, I think, one of the B.S.O.’s best performances, 
on C1799 also claim admission. And last but not least, 
for those who ask for “ novelties” I would suggest 
D1255, whereon Andres Segovia in playing Sor’s ‘‘ Théme 
Varié”’ and a Bach “ Gavotte ’’ demonstrates that the 
guitar when played by an expert does not deserve the 
abuse many are apt to expend upon it! 





F. SHARP’S CORNER 
St. Fohn’s Wood 


Wagnerites will be glad to know that the dramatic scene 
between Fricka and Wotan in Act II of Die Walkiire will 
soon be available. This has never been recorded before, and 
Ihad the pleasure of hearing Fredrich Schorr and Emmi Leisner 
making a dise of it, with John Barbirolli and the London 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Emmi Leisner made her debut in England last November 
at the Courtauld-Sargent concerts, but I think this will be the 
first record by her issued in this country. Here is a true 
Wagnerian voice, immensely vital and dramatic. Of Friedrich 
Schorr it is only necessary to say that he was in admirable 
form. .I don’t know how many test records they had already 
made when I arrived, but there were at least half a dozen 
afterwards, before everyone was satisfied. 


Ehsabeth Schumann 


Fresh and sparkling from her success at the Albert Hall on 
the 3rd of April, Elisabeth Schumann was early at the studio 
next day. At ten o’clock she was going through Vogel im 
Walde in a whisper, with the diminished Symphony Orchestra. 
It was worth coming to the studio just to hear that exquisite 


filo di voce. 


Vogel im Walde was recorded with the famous canary 
imitation and without it. I suppose either will be available. 
It was a lively morning, for the singer is a delicious comedian 
on and off the stage, and her husband Karl Alwin, who was 
conducting, is a live wire that resists all insulation. 

The result of this light-hearted session was a couple of 
enchanting records. The other song was a Ldndler by Carl 
Bohm. 

It was Opus two hundred and something. 

‘Where are the rest?” cried Karl Alwin. 
We only know Stille wie die Nacht.” 

Elisabeth Schumann has her thistledown moments, heaven 
be thanked, whatever the highbrows may say. 


The Mouth-Organ 


I have a collection of mouth-organs varying from a two-inch 
midget to a super Bandmaster. I took up this amusing 
instrument because I had heard that seals could be charmed by 
music. On the wild shore of an enchanted island in the 
Minch I sat on a rock and played elemental tunes. 

The black seals, who do not pretend to be anything but 
vulgarly curious, immediately turned up and bobbed about 
round me, their wedge-shaped faces fixed inquisitively and 
very humanly. But my quarry was more remote and difficult. 

On a long rock about two hundred yards out to sea, lay 
some half-dozen heaps of silver inertness. They were the great 
Atlantic seals, ocean kings whose august attention I would 
attract. But they lay there motionless, as indifferent as 
Siamese cats. 

After about an hour of breath-taking exertion I was about 
to give it up, though by now the sea was full of black listeners, 
when suddenly, with one accord, those splendid grey monsters 
plunged into the sea and came racing through the water towards 
me. 

‘We might as well go and see what all this nonsense is 
about,’ was what they seemed to have decided. 

They would not admit to being charmed by my silly music ; 
they bobbed proudly among their common black cousins, 
still disdainful as Siamese cats, but I was satisfied, for they 
had come near enough for me to have a good look at them. 

Technically it cannot be said that I play the mouth-organ, 
but only pick out tunes like a child on the piano. I cannot, 
for instance, compete with Eddie Bowers, who does an 
astonishing performance on Regal MR533. It is an imitation 
of a drum and bugle band, playing Here comes the Band. 
I am filled with envy. Get it if you like a really good and 
rather unusual noise, 


** Poor Bohm! 
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FOREIGN 
RECORDINGS 


Ondeniably the finest 
Collection in the country 


























ONLY 
FIBRE 
NEEDLES 
ARE 
USED 
FOR 


DEMONSTRA- 


TIONS. 





BACH 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 in B flat major. Ecole Normale Chamber 
Orchestra, Paris, conducted by Alfred Cortot. 
2 records, 6/- each 


BEETHOVEN 


Quartet in B flat major, Op. 133 (Grosse Fugue). Budapest String Quartet. 
2 records, 6/- each 





Ouintette, Op. 16. Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon, and Piano. ‘Taffanel 
Society of Wind Instruments. 
2 records, 6/- each 


DOHNANYI 


Variations on a Nursery Tune, Op. 25. Ernst Von Dohnanyi (piano) and 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted by L. Collingwood. 
3 records, 6/- each 


MOZART 


Concerto in C major for Flute and Harp. Marcel Moyse and Lily Laskine 
with Orchestra conducted by P. Coppola. 
3 records, 4/- each 





Divertimento No. 6. Members of the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 


conducted by Leo Blech. 
1 record, 6/3 


AND MANY OTHERS EQUALLY ATTRACTIVE 


A full range of new season’s instruments are on view and ready 
for immediate delivery 


Special attention to all mail orders. Safe delivery guaranteed and 
postage paid in the British Isles on orders of 15/- or over. 


ivaron Vin Wick 


42/3, CRANBOURN STREET. 


(JUST OPPOSITE THE HIPPODROME) 


LONDON, w.c2 























GERRARD 1171. 
Hours 9.30 until 7 p.m. Thursdays 9.30 to 1 p.m. 





NO 
RECORD 
Is 
EVER 
TOUCHED 
WITH 
A 
STEEL 
NEEDLE. 
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Menuhin the Boy— 


The Phenomenon 


With the years of a 
mere boy, the facul- 
ties of mature years, 
the technical skill of 
a genius — Yehudi 
Menuhin will go 
down through the 
ages as one of the 
most amazing vio- 
linists of all times. 
His technique is 
that of a Heifetz, 
(Photo by Alban, Pari: his roundness of 
tone comparable to that of a Kreisler. Hear 
his records of the Bruch Concerto. Listen 
to the grace and elegance of his playing of 
the melodious first movement, to the long- 
drawn sweetness of the lovely slow move- 
ment, the brilliant vitality of the finale. 
Concerto No. 1 in G minor, Op. 26 (Max 
Bruch) (Yehudi Menuhin and _ London 
Symphony Orchestra. Conducted by Sir 
Landon Ronald) DBI61I-1613 6/- each 


Master Dennis Barthel 

Easter Hymn-Alleluia — “‘ Messiah’ He 
was despised B4107 2/6 
Master Iwan Davies 

“ Joshua,” Oh, had I Jubal’s Lyre— 
“ Messiah” Come unto Him B4I108 2/6 
Master Derek Middleton 
“Semele” Where’er you walk — 
“ Messiah ” Come unto Him B4133 2/6 
Essie Ackland 

An Old Violin—God’s Garden B4165 2/6 





MID-APRIL AND 


The Incomparable Yvonne 


The art of Yvonne 
Printemps can be 
likened to a flame— 
illuminating every- 
thing around it with 
the light of genius. 
She brings to Mar- 
tini’s exquisite 
*“‘Plaisir d’amour” a 
passionate feeling, a 

longing, that makes 
it one of the most 
beautiful melodies 
in the whole realm of recorded music. 











(Photo by Sasha, London) 
No 
words can convey its loveliness—you must 
hear Yvonne Printemps yourself. 


PLAISIR D’AMOUR_ (Martini)—AU 
CLAIR DE LA LUNE (Lulli, harmonised 
by De la Tombelle) (Yvonne Printemps) 

DBI625 6/- 


* Naila ” in Original Guise 
Delibes’s ever popular “‘ Nala’’ and the 
famous Polonaise from “ Mignon” have 
been recorded in original and highly suc- 
cessful fashion by Edith and Kevin 
Buckley, whose clever combination of 
piano and organ playing has become a 
first class attraction at the Regent Theatre, 
Bournemouth. You'll like the skilful way 
in which the two instruments are made to 
contrast with each other—and yet to blend 
into one harmonious whole. 


“NAILA” WALTZ — POLONAISE, 
“MIGNON ” (Edith and Kevin Buckley) 
C2397 4/- 


Derek Oldham 
I think of you—I want your heart 


B4167 2/6 
London Symphony Orchestra 
(Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent) 
March Rhapsody (German) cC24II 4/- 
New Light Symphony Orchestra 
“The Dubarry” Selection C2410 4/- 


De Groot and the New Victoria 
Orchestra 
Vienna Maidens—Waltz B4134 2/6 


Marek Weber and His Orchestra 
From Meyerbeer’s Treasure House 
C2409 4/- 


“The Cat and the Fiddle” 
Vocal Gems by Light Opera Company 


C2398 4/- 


Hambourg—Triumphs 

with Delicacy 
The name of Mendelssohn no longer pro- 
vokes a lifted eyebrow or supercilious lip, 
for his sound musicianship and fine ability 
are more fully appreciated. His “‘ Songs 


without Words ” remain a perfect example 2 
of musical grace and symmetry ; andtohcar © 
the delicacy with which Mark Hambourg § 


plays them is an object lesson in Mendel- 
ssohn—as he should be interpreted. 


SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, Op. 19, = 


No. 1.—SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, 
Op. 38, No. 6 (Mark Hambourg) 


By Gum, Gracie ... 


Ain’t the Zoo simply Great ! | 


Gracie’s latest takes 








us to the Zoo—and 


ing children 


wrong—you’d think 
it would be enough 
to spoil it all. But 
Gracie finds plenty 








hear it. 


(Photo by renee > 
Vew York) 


, 

WHEN WE ALL WENT TO THE ZOO | 

—NOW THAT YOU’RE GONE. q 
B4168 2/6 


Gracie Rides to Hounds 
Yoicks’. Tally-ho!...Tally-ho! ... (*‘and 
all that, whatever it means’”’) says Gracie. | 
Away she goes with the Rochdale Hounds. | 
Delivered with highest spirits, it is full 
of fun and good lines. The reverse side | 
—as always with her records—shows her 
in different mood. 
ROCHDALE HOUNDS—WHEN THE; 
REST OF THE CROWD GOES HOME. 
B4109 2/6 
And—the Best Selling Record in, 
Two Years —It is taking the 
Country by Storm 


HE FORGOT TO COME BACK- 
HOME. B4I01 2/6 


of fun in it—as you | 
will agree when you 


Por 


B4162 2/6 § 


what a day ! What > 
with a doddering = 
grandfather and cry- | 
and } 
this and that going § 


= — 
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Tke Glamour of the East— 


Interpreted by Ray Noble 
Travel to the East with Ray Noble and his 
colleagues of the New Mayfair Orchestra— 
avcid sea and train sickness—and have a 
riotous good time... all the time. Visit 
the Perishin’ Market, and Baghdad, of 
course . . . here for only half-a-crown is 
all the glamour of the East, as interpreted 
by the foremost comedy musicians of the 
day. Full of high spirits, played with 
verve—a foxtrot to tickle the toes . . . and 
the ear-drums. 
TURKISH DELIGHT, Comedy Foxtrot 
(Ray Noble and His New Mayfair Orchestra) 
(Vocal Refrain) . B6167 2/6 


Christopher the Casual 
Records Himself 


You didn’t know 
that Christopher 
Stone was some- 
thing of a singer in 
his younger days— 
that indeed he still 
fancies himself in 
this direction. Well, 
ay hear him sing (com- 
Pho ame plete with Irish 
Pd brogue) ‘“ Trottin’ 
to the Fair” and 
(Photo by Whitlock, London) you'll love it. Hear 
him in remisiiscent mood and inimitable 
manner, telling of the music and song which 
has impsinted itself indelibly on his 
musical consciousness—of ‘“‘ Hush, hush, 
here comes the Bogey man”; of “ Drink 
to me only with thine eyes”’; “‘ If no one 
ever marries me,” and lots more... an in- 
timate souvenir of Christopher Stone, a 
musical autobiography—personal, enthrall- 
ing, unique. 
CHRISTOPHER STONE’S MEDLEY 
(Spoken and Sung by Christopher Stone, 
assisted by Alice Moxon, Stuart Robertson, 
Chorus and Orchestra) (“Daily Mirror” 
Prize Competition Record). C2371 4/- 


Sydney Gustard (Cinema Organ) 
Trees—Song of Songs B4123 2/6 


fis Master’s Voice 


ISSUES 


Songs of an Older England 
That deep, jolly 
voice of Peter Daw- 
son’s was simply 
made for songs like 
these—honest, man- 
ly tunes, breathing 
the spirit of a rural 
England, with its 
fairs and its harvests 
that is fast passing 
away. 

MERRY - GO - 
ROUND — HAR- 
VEST HOME 
(Peter Dawson) B4166 2/6 














(Photo by Foulsham and 
Banfieid, London) 


From the Cream 
of Musical Comedy 


Lovers of musical comedy will find in this 
recording some of the most outstanding 
hits of recent years. What memories will 
be recalled by such fine songs as “* My 
Hero” (Chocolate Soldier), and “ The 
Riff Song ” (Desert Song). And how the 
house was brought down night after night, 
for nearly two years, by “ Tea for Two” 
(No, No, Nanette)! These and many other 
fine songs are finely rendered by those excel- 
lent singers Garda Hall and George Baker. 
MUSICAL COMEDY SELECTION 
Garda Hall and George Baker. 

C2412 4/- 
Mildred Bailey 
Georgia on my mind—Concentratin’ 


B4IIO 2/6 
Wilkie Bard 


Wilkie Bard Medley | B4132 2/6 





HOT RHYTHM RECORDS 


Duke Ellington and His Cotton 

Club Orchestra 

The River and me—Black Beauty 
B6166 2/6 

McKinney’s Cotton Pickers 

If I could be with you one hour 

to-night, and 

The Mound City Blue Blowers 

Hullo, Lola B6168 2/6 











S JHE VOICE OF SPRING— 


SENSUINE &, JOY 
Mosic é JEST. / 


What’s the Difference between a 


— 


Cook and a Policeman ? 
You remember Ambrose’s “‘ Rhymes ”’ ? 
Well, here is “ Riddles’’— and you've 
only to hear its swing and snappy vocal 
refrain to realise that Ambrose and his 
Jcily Boys got just as much fun out of 
making it as you'll have in listening to it ! 
The reverse side is 
all about one Blue- 
beard—a Bold Bad 
Boy of Bigamous 
Bent, whom you 
may have heard 
about. Ambrose has 
the “inside story” 
of Bluebeard’s ad- 
ventures, and 
serves it up—hot. 
RIDDLES, Foxtrot 








— OLD MAN. 
BLUEBEARD, _ (Photo by L. Georges 
Foxtrot (Ambrose London) 


and His Orchestra) B6I65 2/6 
Ambrose and His Orchestra 

Songs that are old live for ever—Won’t you 
come home, Bill Bailey. B6162 2/6 
Dixieland Medley. B6163 2/6 
Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra 
By the Sycamore Tree, and 

Ted Black and His Orchestra 

An Ev’ning in Caroline B6160 2“ 
Leo Reisman and His Orchestra 
Someday [ll find you (Film “ Private 
Lives”), and 

Nat Shilkret and His Orchestra 
Delishious (Film “‘ Delicious ”) B6156 2/6 
The wooden soldier and the china doll, and 
Jack Denny and His Orchestra 
Snuggled on your shoulder B6164 2/6 
Oh ! What a thrill—Starlight B6161 2/6 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE | 
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Every new Decca supplement pro- 
vides some fresh excitement for the 
gramophone lover—and the latest 
list is as interesting as any. And 
many of Decca’s celebrated artists 
will have further gems ready for 
release by the mid-month issue. 


e & * 
JACK HYLTON & his Orchesira 
Hello Twins (fox-trot)—The King was in 
the Counting House (fox-trot) F2846, 1/6 
Too Late (fox-trot)—Now that you're 
Gone (fox-trot) F2883, 1/6 
In the Bushes at the bottom of the Garden 
(comedy fox-trot)—Perry-werry-winkle 
(comedy fox-trot) F2896, 1/6 
Ever since I kissed her on the Volga 
(fox-trot)—Goopy Geer (He plays the 
piano and he plays by ear) (fox-trot) 
F2878, 1/6 
ROY FOX & his Band 
Good-night Vienna (fox-trot) (from the 
film)—Living in Clover (fox-trot) (from 
‘ Good-night Vienna’) F2889, 1/6 
She didn’t say ‘Yes’ (fox-trot)(from ‘ The 
Cat and the Fiddle ’)}—Was that the 
human thing to do? (fox-trot)(with vocal 
refrainby EVE BECKE) ~° F2888, 1/6 
Kiss by Kiss (fox-trot) ——- Goodnight 
Moon (fox-trot) F2867, 1/6 
Minnie the Moocher (fox-trot)—Kicking 
the Gong around F2834, 1/6 


ARTHUR LALLY & his Orchestra 
Songs that are old live for ever (fox-trot) 
—Tell Tales (fox-trot) F2895, 1/6 
Riddles (comedy fox-trot) F2884, 1/6 
RAY VENTURA & his Orchestra 
Fantastique (fox-trot)—Plaisir d'Amour 

F2850, 1/6 
FRED ELIZALDE and Partner 
Some Rhythm Intro: ‘ Me and the Boy 
Friend’ — ‘ I'll see you in my Dreams’ 


— ‘After you’ve gone’ — ‘ Japanese 
Sandman’—‘Some of these days ’— 
‘San’ F2855, 1/6 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 
My Sweet (from ‘ Aren’t we all ’)— 
Someday I'll find you (from ‘Private 
Lives ’) M400, 2/6 

EDYTHE BAKER 
Try to forget (from ‘The Cat and the 
Fiddle ’)—She didn’t say ‘ Yes’ (from 
“The Cat and the Fiddle’) Intro: 
‘The Night was made for Love’) 
Ma4o!1, 2/6 


DECCA RECORDS 


AURE 
DECCA 

















The Cat and the Fiddle (selection) Intro: 
‘The Night was made for Love’ and 
*A New Love is Old ’—Just one of my 
dreams (from ‘The Great Attraction ’) 

F2886, 1/6 


LEN FILLIS 
Just Friends— Whistling F2882, 1/6 
OLIVE GROVES, 


ELSIE CARLISLE, MAX WINN 


and AL BOWLLY 
John Watts’ ‘Songs of the Shows’ No. I 
—Theme £ongs: Parts 1 and 2 (from the 
films ‘Broadway Melody ’—‘The Pagan’ 
—* King of Jazz’—‘ The Love Parade’ 
— *Sunny Side Up’ — ‘ Congress 
Dances’ etc. (12 inch) K645, 2/6 

THE RHYTHM MANIACS 
Johann Strauss Up to Date (Jazz Fantasia) 
(12 inch) K646, 2/6 
MASTER IWAN DAVIES 

Jerusalem (from ‘St. Paul’)— The Holy 
City (12 inch) K632, 2/6 

MARY-JO TURNER 
Prelude in D Flat Major (“The Raindrop’ 
Prelude)—Nocturne in G Major Op. 37 
No. 2 (12 inch) K65§2, 2/6 

BRITANNICA 

ACCORDION BAND 
When the rest of the crowd gces home— 
The Rainbow Waltz F2891, 1/6 
The Blue of the Night (waltz)—Your lips 

tell the world it’s all over (waltz) 
F2892, 1/6 
ORCHESTRA of the PALACE 
THEATRE, LONDON conducted 

by HYAM GREENBAUM 

The Cat and the Fiddle (selection)— 
Intro: Entr’acte ‘She didn’t say ‘Yes’’” 
—*The night was made for love’— 
‘Dance ’—‘ Try to forget’ K649, 2/6 


Complete Catalogue and latest lists 
from :— 


THE DECCA RECORD 
CO., LTD., (Dept. 236), 1-3 
Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 
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ELECTRICAL MUSIC 


by Dr. ALBERT WELLEK (Vienna) 
(Translated by W. H. KERRIDGE) 


UR ability to produce and transmit music electri- 

cally, by means of those wonderful forces of nature 
included under the name of “ electricity,” has lost its 
novelty for us. The telephone and more recently radio 
and the film depend on the conversion of sound vibra- 
tions into electrical vibrations, which, unlike the 
former, are capable of passing through space to an 
infinite extent and of being then converted back into 
sound vibrations. But this “ electrical music-making,”’ 
if we may so call it, has always presupposed that the 
music was “ already made ’’—was “ there,”’ so to speak 
—-and was only made simultaneously audible elsewhere 
through the marvellous agency of the radio. If the 
radio of to-day may at all lay claim to being a musical 
instrument, it is no more than a purely reproductive 
one, like the gramophone ; as such it is just a trans- 
mitting medium for the music that other people make. 


But radio has recently become dissatisfied with its 
menial réle. It has bethought itself of its own creative 
power, and claims to be itself an instrument capable of 
giving its own concerts, instead of resting content 
merely to transmit concerts through the ether. 


Soon after the turn of the century, and long before 
radio came into existence, an early instrument designed 
for electrical tone-production became known to the 
world of art through Busoni, though only by hearsay. 
In his pamphlet, ‘‘ A Sketch of a New Aesthetic of 
Music,” he treats of it in prophetic manner as containing 
the germ of a future revolution in music. It owed its 
origin to an American, Thaddeus Cahill, but made no 
headway in either Europe or America. Not till the 
discovery of radio, barely ten years ago, could a solution 
of the problem be found ; and the first to find it was 
undoubtedly the German, Jérg Mager. But it was a 
Russian engineer, Theremin, a professor at the Institute 
of Applied Physics in Leningrad, who first dared to 
appear before a wide public, albeit with very imperfect 
apparatus. Thanks to successful publicity, he soon 
became world-famous. 


The Theremin instrument, under such fanciful names 
as ‘‘ Ether-wave Music,” “‘ Music from the Air,” or 
even ‘‘ Music of the Spheres,” scored a rapid triumph in 
nearly all the concert halls of Europe. Nor was com- 
petition lacking—both fair and unfair. Of the first 
kind were the inventions of certain Frenchmen—Giolet, 
René Bertrand and Martenot, a professor at the Paris 
Conservatoire; of the latter kind was the ‘“ Vibra- 
phone ’”’ of a Russian professor, Junkovsky by name, 
which attracted a good deal of notice at the time in 
Berlin. 


Theremin’s ‘‘ Ether-wave Music ”’ is in principle an 
extremely clever adaptation of the unpleasant “* howl- 


ing’’ that arises during radio-reception either by 
reaction or by tuning. Theremin produced that 
‘‘ howling ”’ intentionally, and found that it could be 
controlled and graded in regard to sound and pitch. 
The tone-colour, however, did not remain uniform. In 
the lower register it had a violoncello quality ; in the 
higher it had the sound of ‘‘ musical glasses ”’ and the 
curious whispering effect to which they give rise. At 
times it even reminded one of a ‘“* musical saw’”’; as 
in the case of the saw, the tone was always somewhat 
hollow, wavering and without much power, with the 
result that sooner or later an impression of sickly 
weariness was inevitable. Moreover, it was extremely 
difficult to ensure the correct pitch. The magic instru- 
ment consisted of a sort of radio-set. The sounds, 
however, were not produced from the instrument itself, 
but literally taken from the air, the pitch rising or 
falling according to the distance from the apparatus at 
which the performer allowed his hand to vibrate. In 
consequence, faulty intonation was the rule, the true 
pitch being obtainable on rare occasions only. Admir- 
able skill and an acute sense of pitch—qualities un- 
doubtedly possessed by some of the pioneers of the 
Theremin instrument—were the sole guarantee of pure 
intonation. Moreover, this Theremin ‘* Music from the 
Ether ”? apparatus was an exclusively solo instrument, 
like the flute or the human voice ; for concerted music 
several instruments had to be used—alas for the ears. 
of the listener ! 

Now the widest publicity should be given to the fact 
(intimated earlier) that the Bavarian organist, Jérg 
Mager, has been working for more than seven years at an 
electro-acoustic instrument, which has reached already 
a state of marvellous perfection. As early as 1924, long 
before the appearance of Theremin, Mager raised the 
question of electrical tone-production in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘A New Epoch in Music through Radio,” 
pointing out new paths to be explored. He himself 
was the first to explore those paths. How he managed 
to do so deserves to be told. 

In 1926, again prior to Theremin, Mager appeared on 
the scene with an electro-acoustic instrument, which 
he called the “ Electrophone” or ‘ Spherophone ” ; 
it met with small consideration for reasons significant 
of the attitude then prevalent in the world of art. 
Mager was obsessed by a theory, in the service of which 
he had already won his spurs, so to speak, at the time 
when he—again the first in the field—constructed 
a quarter-tone harmonium. This instrument, along 


with others of a similar nature, was eventually beaten 


off the field by the quarter-tone piano invented by the 
Czech composer, Alois Haba. In consequence of this, 
Mager considered that the possibilities in this direction 
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inherent in his “ Spherophone ”’ were of chief import- 
ance. He saw that, by substituting electrical for 
mechanical tone-production, he could produce any 
note he wanted and, therefore, continuous variation of 
pitch. Thus, anyone was at liberty to “‘ enrich”’ our 
modern Twelve-tone System by introducing interme- 
diate intervals, just as he pleased. Later on Mager 
himself, as a result of further research and experiment, 
was convinced that this achievement betokened neither 
the main objective nor the real future of electrical tone- 
production. But his mere belief in Quarter-tone, Sixth- 
tone, Eighth-tone and Twelfth-tone music has stamped 
him as a modernist and a “ Futurist in Music ”’ (as, 
indeed, he rather likes to be called), and so brought 
him under suspicion. In unspeakable misery, part of 
the time in a cellar, where he was deafened by thunder- 
ous machinery in action in the room above, Mager 
worked on with the wretched material at his disposal ; 
in such conditions he was forced to produce his wonder- 
instrument, which embodied the first real adaptation, 
on a large scale, of electro-acoustics—his electric organ. 
He would literally have starved, in all probability, had 
not the Technical Telegraph Bureau in Berlin and one 
or two other technical and scientific institutions, includ- 
ing an “ Association for Experimental Research in 
Electro-acoustics ’’ in Darmstadt, provided him with 
a bare pittance, before the expiry of which he is living 
meanwhile a prey to the gravest anxiety. 

The Mager Organ has little in common with an 
ordinary pipe-organ, and will have still less the more it is 
developed. For the organ, as we know it, is fundament- 
ally a wind instrument, a kind of pipe orchestra, in 
which the sound is produced not directly, but through 
the medium of keys. In Mager’s organ the keyboard 
remains, the pipes being absent. It looks rather like a 
harmonium, except that Mager’s instrument has four 
manuals and a row of pedals. Instead of stops, one sees 
a number of coloured pegs, and on closer inspection a 
row of potentiometer terminals, familiar in the ordinary 
radio valve-apparatus, inserted below the lowest 
manual. The four manuals and the pedals are each 
coupled to a radio transmitter ; thus some five trans- 
mitters have been built into the instrument. As a 
result, five-part concerted musie is possible though at 
times somewhat arduous, since each of the trans- 
mitters can produce only one single sound at any given 
moment, the correct intonation being determined and 
assured by the keys. These keys, of course, represent 
the ordinary piano or organ keys, with the usual twelve 
semitones within the octave. But Mager can without 
difficulty tune his organ exactly as he pleases, so that 
ample provision is also made for the production of his 
beloved quarter-tones and any other divisions of the 
scale he wants. All that is necessary is to switch over in 
some mysterious way, whereupon the twelve keys, 
which had hitherto given the twelve semitones, can 
play, for instance, the Twelfth-tone scale, the octave 
being reduced to one-sixth of its compass (a whole 
tone*). 


Opinions may well differ as to the musical value of 
such minute divisions of-our tonal system ; neverthe- 
less there can be no question that this device might 
contribute much to the psychology of hearing and to 
musical research in general. For musical performance, 
however, the practical value of the Mager instrument 
lies in another direction. Mager’s most important 
achievement is to have made possible not only a con- 
tinuous variation (“‘ gliding ’’) of tones (pitch) but also 
a continuous variation of tone-colour (timbre). The 
tone-colour obtainable from the instrument, with the 
aid of stops and potentiometer-terminals, is indeec 
variable to an infinite degree. Electrical tone-produc 
tion thus admits the possibility of an invasion into th 
very structure of sound, which is made up of many 
partial-tones—the “‘ overtones ”’ so-called: These over 
tones can be obliterated or added, or combined in any 
ratio desired. The result is truly astounding. Every 
tone-colour can be made to pass through the subtles: 
transitions into any other, and can be produced in 
conditions however difficult. For instance, percussion 
instruments, which hitherto could emit only one tone, 
can now play a number of tones in melodic sequence. 
Thus gongs or timpani, in the orchestra as we know it, 
can be used to produce several different notes, only i! 
the requisite number of single gongs or timpani 1: 
provided, the number being, of course, very limited. 
Mager, on the other hand, attaches one single gong to his 
organ. And there it is, playing in all registers, high as well! 
as low—even in twelfth-tones, when the player switches 
over by using the uncanny device mentioned above ! 

It may be mentioned as one of Mager’s few public 
successes that he was engaged at last year’s Bayreuth 
Festival to play the Parsifal bells with his electrical 
apparatus ; thus the customary metal bars hitherto 
producing these sounds were summarily discarded. 
Mager declares that soon even the venerable church- 
bells will be fit only for the museum! For it is a fact 
that, provided the electric current is strong enough, 
the intensity of the sound can be increased to a fabulous 
amount. Moreover, intensity of sound on the electric 
organ can be regulated at will. This is no new thing— 
indeed, control is maintained in a thoroughly old- 
fashioned way by the player, who is provided with a 
“Crescendo swell”’ in the shape of a belt round his body. 

In addition, it is possible for Mager to go far beyond 
the potentialities of present-day instruments, in regard 
to extension of compass and ready manipulation. But 
he can go still further: he can produce entirely novel 
timbres that are quite outside the range of even the 
largest modern orchestra. All the tone-colours, or 
timbres, known to us hitherto, represent but a small 
fraction of the immense palette of colour at the musi- 
cian’s disposal. We shall now be able to incorporate 
them, like the notes of the tonal scale, into a system, 
and to select the timbres most adequate to our purpose. 
The result is fascinating in the extreme ; for no longer 





*4 /12, i.e., one twelfth-tone —one-sixth of asemitone; twelve 
of them make one whole tone, i.e., one-sixth of the octave. 
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is any particular tone-colour confined to any specific 
register or pitch. In future it will be possible to produce 
electrically the real colour of the soprano voice, not 
only in the dazzling heights of the “ coloratura ’’ range, 
but equally well down in the lowest register of the 
‘basso profundo ”’ ! 

But now for the most surprising part of this new 
invention! One would naturally suppose that such 
an instrument would be so exorbitant in price that no 
ordinary mortal could rise to its purchase. Quite the 
contrary. The inventor assures us that the cost of 
construction would not be much more than that of an 
ordinary piano, if as much. Thus an unexpected new 
territory is opened up for the musical-instrument 
industry. It will soon be possible to obtain a multiple 
instrument approximately like an orchestra for ordinary 
domestic music. When we consider the marvellous 
nature of his’ invention, with its three-fold ‘‘ con- 
tinuum ”’* of pitch, tone-colour and volume, the name 
Mager has chosen for it, the “ Electric Organ,”’ strikes 
us as being far too modest. It surpasses the modern 
organ and, indeed, exceeds the capacity of any known 
orchestra. To some extent it is a miniature orchestra ; 
but, more than that even, it embodies latent tonal 
possibilities that completely eclipse the most modern 
of our orchestras. What an amazing prospect for the 
music-lover as well as for the music-student and the 
creative artist ! In future it will be possible to play the 
piano edition of a work with approximately the true 
orchestral colouring, thus giving the illusion of a concert 
performance. The composer will have a ready means 
of testing his work as he writes it, and of clarifying his 
orchestral ideas—that most difficult of all difficult tasks 
—which is at present an advantage denied to all but 
the few who are in charge of large orchestras. 

Less encouraging, it may be, is the outlook for the 
professional musician who is a performer. He will 
naturally fear yet another menace to his career in addi- 
tion to all the alarming competition set up by gramo- 
phone records, radio, and the tone-film ; indeed, it will 
seem to him that a still further mechanization of music 
is threatened. But he may comfort himself with the 
assurance that the Mager instrument demands, and by 
its very nature must demand, musicians just as sensitive, 
expressive, and accurate as does the organ—and perhaps 
even the flute and violin. Its further development must 
certainly result in securing for the performer practically 
the same freedom—indeed, even greater freedom—of 
individual expression than is now made possible by the 
most intimate of our most “ personal” instruments. 
No less comforting may be the fact that the Mager 
organ is by no means easy to control—at least, for one 
individual player. Complete control of all four manuals 
at once is difficult enough in any quick piece of music. 
Since the instrument really demands a quintet of five 
solo players, one player for each manual, apart from 
the pedals, will be necessary, as is the case with the 
Theremin instrument. In other words, conditions will 





= See Note, p. 536. 


be similar to those prevailing in a modern orchestra. 
The most that can happen is that a small body of 
transmitters might replace the full orchestra. Yet none 
need fear this eventuality for a long time to come. The 
characteristic quality of good violin tone, for instance, 
is so highly complex that the simplest method of pro- 
ducing such a wonderful combination of tone-colour 
must still be—to make a violin ! 

But there are some encouraging consequences for the 
performer to be noted as well. Violin technique in the 
higher positions is so bewilderingly difficult, and exacts 
from the artist so much expenditure of time and strength, 
that his whole personality tends to be absorbed by it, to 
the ultimate detriment of his artistic and spiritual life. 
On this account we so often hear the justifiable com- 
plaint that some concert artists and performers, what- 
ever their technical skill may be, are not true artists. 
For the artist needs the heart as well as the head. The 
skill of the tight-rope walker is, for him, but a necessary 
evil ; and it is just this evil that can be made superfluous 
by electrical tone-production, which, in whatever 
register the music may be, is equally simple and equally 
difficult ! 

In Germany at least two other electro-acoustic 
inventions have come before the public at about the 
same time as the Jorg Mager organ. One of these is the 
Nernst-Klavier, manufactured by Bechstein in Berlin, 
and named after its inventor, the famous physicist, 
W. Nernst. This instrument is really an electro-technical 
improvement of the piano, making a compromise 
between mechanical and electrical tone-production. The 
actual sound is produced, as hitherto, in a mechanical 
way by key-action, except that the further development 
of the sound resultant from such action is regulated 
electrically. The sound-board is lacking, so the piano is 
considerably smaller than any to which we are accus- 
tomed. Instead, under each string small electro-magnets 
are attached, by which, through the help of a loud- 
speaker, the tone can be strengthened in infinite 
gradation. Thus rapid cessation of the piano tone can 
be prevented, and this piano tone can be converted into 
organ tone. On the other hand, the cessation can be 
accelerated so as to give the quality of a cembalo, or, to 
be more exact, of a*clavichord. In other respects the 
ordinary piano is improved and refined in an interesting 
way. The bass notes are wonderfully clear and pure, the 
treble sounds almost like a celesta, and extraneous 
noises resulting from key-attack are entirely removed. 
It is an innovation comparable to the invention of the 
pianoforte about a hundred years ago. Again, we are 
confronted by the astonishing and indeed gratifying 
fact that, in regard to price, the Nernst piano is much 
cheaper than the equivalent ordinary piano. 

Finally, while still on the subject of the application 
of electro-acoustics to the construction of musical 


instruments, we have to consider yet another German 
invention, which links up with Mager and Theremin. 
Dr. Friedrich Trautwein, of Berlin, has invented an 
instrument to which he has given the name “ Trau- 
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tonium.” This may be described as a “ self-singing ”’ 
radio set like that of Theremin, and is about as large 
as a valve-receiver of the old kind. In this apparatus, 
however, the sound is produced neither from the air 
nor through the medium of a keyboard, but from a 
simple wire string affixed to a metal plate. Small 
movable metal keys make it possible to tune the 
instrument in any scale desired. But apart from these 
keys, the wire string itself represents a complete 
“continuum ”’ of pitch. As with Mager’s invention, the 
chief feature of this instrument lies in the facility it 
offers of producing any desired tone-colour or transitions 
from one timbre to another. But whereas Mager con- 
fines himself to purely musical sounds, Trautwein takes 
his start from “noises,” including speech-sounds. 
Hence, besides the various musical timbres, both old 
and new, vowels and consonants can also be “ played ”’ 
on his instrument, and, moreover, be so transformed as 
to create the impression of animal voices! Still more 
than the Mager organ, the ‘“‘ Trautonium”’ will un- 
doubtedly render wonderful service to science: on 
this instrument it will be possible to give, for instance, 
an absolutely faithful reproduction of Oriental music 
in regard to both pitch and tone-colour. 

Indeed, the “ Trautonium”’ has already begun to 
make its way as a musical instrument. Paul Hindemith’s 
** Concerto for Solo Trautonium and String Orchestra ”’ 
was recently given its first performance in Munich. The 
composer has made humorous use of the peculiar 
properties of the instrument, especially in the produc- 
tion of “ noises’? (Gerdéuschmusik). Moreover, the 
single solo-voiced Trautonium can be connected up with 
several others of its kind, in such a way that all can be 
controlled from one manual. In this case also a multiple 
orchestral instrument costs no more, and takes up no 
more space, than an ordinary piano. 

Like radio, the tone-film has to some extent achieved 
independence from its menial réle, and has become 
musically productive. At some time between the first 
appearance of Mager and Theremin and the more recent 
inventions an experiment was made in Vienna, and first 
conducted in public in 1929 by a Viennese architect 
named Emerich Spielman, whose “ Selenophone”’ is a 
direct development from the tone-film rather than from 
radio. Whereas hitherto the sound was caused by 
‘‘interference’’ of two electric oscillations whose 
difference in vibration was audible as a note of corre- 
sponding pitch, this ‘“* Superpiano ”’ of Spielman makes 
use of photo-electric tone-production. That is to say, 
depression of the keys brings electric bulbs into play, 
the light from which falls through rotary discs on to 
selenium cells. These cells have the remarkable property 
of transforming light into electrical vibrations, which 
are then converted into sound by radio. This photo- 
electric tone-production has one very great advantage. 
The single row of piano-keys can be used as desired to 
perform concerted music in several parts. Spielman’s 
instrument has in common with the Mager organ the 
outward form of a keyed instrument, although in one 


respect it is superior: it has the appearance of a large 
‘* piannette,”’ only without any strings. The tone- 
quality in this species of production alters in accordance 
with the shape of the apertures in the rotary discs 
through which the light passes. 

In the ‘“ Superpiano,” however, only two series of 
different rotary discs are installed, one of which has 
a pronounced “ wind ”’ character, the other giving a 
more “string’’ colour; between these two extremes 
‘* gliding ”’ is possible. An extension of the field of tone- 
colour is theoretically quite possible, but the apparatus 
would then assume enormous proportions. Spielman, 
however, is by no means so startlingly revolutionary as 
either Mager or Trautwein, and is not inclined to make 
fuller use of these possibilities inherent in his invention. 
His object is to evolve a new and superior form of piano, 
or rather harmonium, since the tone, even when resemb- 
ling string colour, remains'fundamentally organ-like in 
quality. Nevertheless, comparison with the piano is 
permissible since the player has the same facilities for 
expression as on the piano, if not more. The volume of 
sound is dependent on the strength of the attack, but 
can still be increased, after the initial stroke, by further 
depression of the key. There is also a pedal, as in the 
piano, for sustaining the tone; in addition there are 
stops, as on the organ, for increasing the volume of tone, 
which is practically without limit. 

As no mechanical resistance arises when the key is 
struck, the sound is produced with incredible ease ; thus 
a still more rapid repetition of a note is possible than 
on the best piano. A further advantage lies in the fact 
that the pitch of the whole keyboard can be moved up 
or down without any trouble. In other words, the 
keyboard itself can be ‘‘ transposed ’’ exactly like a 
record on the gramophone, where the music will sound 
higher according as the turn-table revolves faster, or 
vice versa. There is this difference, however, that on 
the ‘Superpiano’”’ transposition takes place quite 
independently of tempo. This is an advantage that 
singers will surely much appreciate ! 

As things are at present—and they are still develop- 
ing, all of them—Spielman should be awarded the prize 
for concerted playing ; but for variety of pitch and tone- 
colour, that is to say the really revolutionary side of the 
matter, Mager and Trautwein are ahead of him. 


Mager and Trautwein are unquestionably the men 
destined—each in his way—to bring about a radical 
reform in the technique of the production of music. 
The consequences for the Art of music are impossible 
to forecast. In regard to expansion of our tonal system, 
upon which Mager bases such strong hopes, we certainly 
have good cause for being sceptical. Innovation in 
Art must be accomplished by the mind and the spirit— 
never by merely increasing the amount of building 
material. Yet the prospect of an electric orchestra of the 
future, capable of a fantastic wealth of tone-colour, 
should justify us in holding the opinion expressed to 
Jorg Mager by Arnold Schénberg—‘“ Here we are at 
a turning-point in Music ! ” 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS | 


[The prices refer only to the United Kingdom.} 





ORCHESTRAL 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 





02372-3 (12in., 8s.).—L.§.0., conducted by Sargent: Petite 
Suite de Concert (Coleridge-Taylor). 

DB1494-7 (12in., 24s.).—A. Rubinstein, with L.S.O., 
conducted by Barbirolli: Piano Concerto in F minor, 
Op. 21 (Chopin). In an album. With Waltz in C sharp 
minor (Op. 64, No. 2) (Chopin). 

(2411 (12in., 4s.).—L.§.0., conducted by Sargent: March 
Rhapsody (German). 

DB1611-3 (12in., 18s.).—Yehudi Menuhin and L.S.O:, 
conducted by Ronald: Violin Concerto in G minor, Op. 26 





(Bruch). Score, Eulenburg, 3s. 
(2409 (12in., 4s.).—Marek Weber’s Orchestra: From 


Meyerbeer’s Treasure House (Urbach). 

The Petite Suite de Concert, par M. Coleridge-Taylor, is a 
good sample of light music, which we hear so often by wireless 
that it will doubtless sell well in this form. It is boldly done, 
without much distinction ; but then, there is nothing much 
in the music to mark. It is a pity that much other equally 
good or better light music does not get upon discs—things like 
Parry’s English Suite for strings. The full tone on these 
discs is rather coarse: plenty for the money seems to have 
been the aim. I find it too much, and not quite good enough 
quality. 

Curious that we should have had the two Chopin concertos 
in the same month. This one, which arrived too late for 
review in the April issue, is well arranged on the sides : as the 
first movement takes three sides, and the others two each, the 
fill-up waltz is put on side 4, so that movements 2 and 3 can 
be had on one record each. This work, called ‘“‘ No. 2,’’ was 
written a little before “No. 1.’ There is a strong family 
likeness between the two, naturally. The opening subject 
presents again that generalized romanticism which I mentioned 
last month in speaking of the other concerto. It might be by 
almost anyone. So, indeed, might a good part, of this first 
movement. The piano’s decorations individualize the music. 
Rubinstein uses delightful delicacies, well recorded, but there 
is a dull edge to a little of the tone. The problem of making 
the piano appear to sing on records has (one thinks now and 
then) been solved ; and again, one is doubtful. This inter- 
preter is always worth respectful attention. The Larghetto 
was written with the admired Constantia in mind. This has 
an extremely attractive serenity, the ornamentation touching 
that quality with a joyous anticipation of happiness, we may 
imagine. The change to the middle section is sudden. We 
have no clue to a programme, sO may suppose what we like, 
or simply that the composer sought artistic contrast, and 
happened to be in just this special mood. The music here has 
a deeper distinction than anywhere else in the work. The 
record will give pleasure to all. The finale is a fine run for 
the money, the orchestra having rather more of a look-in than 
before—the wind notably ; though the piano of course has 
most of the fat. Its dance-tunes are little joys, and they are 


C 


‘rhapsodic mood, and a capital broad tune for the trio. 


worked along with a specially easy, neat hand. The Waltz 
shows the reasonableness of the interpreter. How often have 
we heard the second (running) part of the firstsection, and the 
middle part of the piece, pulled about, and the rhythm (here 
beautifully preserved) dragged hither and thither, like a 
virago by the hair, to show how temperamental the player is, 
and to remind us that Chopin without plenty of rubato is 
unthinkable : also reminding us, more keenly than the player 
thinks, that if he is going to be so liberal, we shall be literal, 
and, crying, “‘ Yes, you ass, rubato does mean robbed, and 
here’s at you for a smash-and-grabber,”’ we shall stick a label 
on him which he won’t scrape off in a hurry. This Waltz 
side is a capital lesson for pianists and listeners alike. 

The Rhapsody, written for performance at a Brighton 
musical festival, is an attractive piece of construction, with 
the flaunting banners of the march spirit strengthening the 
This is 
one of the composer’s slightly known pieces, and the recorel, 
giving its ample measures full play, will be widely enjoyed. 
German has an easy hold on form, orchestrates like a real 
lover of his medium, wears his heart on his sleeve, and is not 
frightened of the good old British ‘‘ Britannia rules” back- 
ground. Delicate persons may prefer to retire into their 
shells when he bursts forth, but to the hearty he is an ever 
welcome friend. : 

Bruch (1838-1920) is one of dozens of composers who wrote 
voluminously, and are now almost “‘one-work’”’ men. In a 
long life he wrote over a hundred works, yet all that we hear 
are a couple of violin concertos and Kol Nidrei—this last a 
specially strong favourite, and rightly so, for Bruch put into 
it-his racial spirit. If he had concentrated upon that, he might 
have done something of the work that Bloch has so brilliantly 
done (though with, as yet, too little recognition)—spoken in 
music, a3 no one else, for the Jewishrace. The cosmopolitanism 
of that great people took more hold on Bruch, and his work 
did not thereby gain strength, though it gathered ample colour, 
His “* Scotch ”’ concerto, and other tinkerings with native airs, 
are always tip-top in lay-out, but there is no deep root of 
conviction in them. The concertos for fiddle are easy to 
follow, and this G minor (1869) is amiably short. He calls 
the first movement a Prelude, and knows how to get our 
interest by starting with the solo instrument right away, in a 
declamatory style, and making impressive continued use of the 
two-note bass figure that the newer recording brings out so 
well. Just over 2in. in we get the second theme, of light cast, 
though it has still an impulsive thrust in it. Its continuation 
admirably epitomises the romantic spirit of its period (this 
ends side 1). The bass ostinato and the first theme are fiddled 
upon, in side 2; there are suggestions from theme 2, and in 
the last inch the violin cadenzas around, the orchestra calming 
us down for the second movement, which should follow without 
pause (side 3). Just over 2in. in the bass instruments take up 
another theme, the violin first embroidering and then singing 
it. It can be reckoned as deriving from the downward droop 
in the first theme (bars 3 and 4). This is ample material for a 
soothing slow movement. 

Again, no time is lost in getting to business. with the finale, 
which is as.surely fiddler’s meat, in the dance line, as the slow 
movement was in that of sentiment. The “ big tune” (2}in. 
in) reveals a Bruchian weakness—plenty of gesture and an 
ample fling of the robe, and not much imaginative force 
beneath it, though the body is bulky enough. His organiza- 
tion here is very slight. This sort of thing used to impress a 
good deal, and we do not need to despise the age thai fell for 
it: also, we should not forget how many weaker imitations 
of the style there have been since. It is the cumulative effect 
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of these that we are apt to remember, forgetting those who 
used the idiom with greater freshness, although it was not 
new even a hundred years ago. If we can mostly guess what 
is going to happen in the obvious rallies, and are not greatly 
thrilled when it does, yet it is all good fun, if heard with sym- 
pathy for the sound business behind it all. The orchestration 
is. conventional, and never can impress. It sounds a bit 
rough here. Menuhin is such a wonder that I am sorry he 
has (so far as I know) never been adequately represented on 
records. There is enough here to show his extraordinary 
grasp of the instrument, but the tone is never very fine, though 
good enough for the ampler gestures. I am satisfied that he 
is finer than the records show ; but plenty of people will find 
moneysworth of pleasure in these discs. 

Meyerbeer was once a dark horse, then a shining light ; 
now he is almost extinguished. Yet there was great fire in 
him ; but he tried to do too many things. I sometimes wish 
the taste for ‘“‘ the good old days’”’ would try further back 
than late-Victorian times. Even then, Meyerbeer’s operas 
were marvellous draws ; and if we put much of that down to 
the golden day of the prima donna, there must have been 
great stuff in the works, for those who would take opera on its 
own ground. Nowadays we are too busy worrying about 
things, and too slow, perhaps, to accept all experiences happily. 
Opera may never flourish beyond the Old Vic—Sadler’s Wells 
circle, and unless it does, the repertory must remain very 
restricted. So we shall be glad of the best of the big tunes, in 
any form in which we can get them. Mr. Weber’s band is not 
big enough to tackle the broadest orchestation, but within 
its limits it puts out the flaunting tunes with a generous 
sweep, and tastily arrays the tender ones in attractive solo 
tone. 


DECCA-POLYDOR. | 
CA8041 (12in., 5s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Priiwer : Overture to Egmont (Beethoven). 


CA8047—52 (12in., 30s.).—Same Orchestra, 
Pfitzner: Eroica Symphony (Beethoven). 


CA8053-—4 (12in., 10s.).—Same Orchestra, conducted by 
Furtwangler: Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks (Strauss). 


CA8055 (12in., 5s.).—Same Orchestra, conducted by 
ler: Overture to La Gazza Ladra (Rossini). 


CA8056 (12in., 5s.).—Same Orchestra, conducted by Jascha 
Horenstein: Arrangements of Chorale Preludes, Come 
God, Creator, and Don Festive Garments, O My Soul 
(Bach, arr. Schénberg). 


LY6006 (12in., 4s.).—Same Orchestra, conducted by 
Kopsch : Overture to Beatrice and Benedict (Berlioz). 


LY6015 (12in., 4s.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Melichar: Fantasia on Puccini’s. Madame 
Butterfly. 


The overture is stronger tonally than emotionally. Priiwer 
takes the introduction very slowly, and the Allegro slower than 
most men. That gives us good definition in detail, if not quite 
the heroic scale of eager, vivid life. Goethe’s drama touched 
fire from the composer, just as, in a different scale, did the 
Napoleonic drama that produced the Eroica. Indeed, there 
was much in common between the two warriors, and both 
came to ruin. The overture must have its blaze. I am afraid 
Priiwer is too much of a routine man to get that. The accents 
are heavy and not well varied. The final triumph of freedom 
sounds too much like most modern conceptions of that dis- 
illusioning thing, not like the sixteenth-century conception of it 
by those who hailed the Count of Egmont as a saviour of their 
country. The resonance is imposing, if on the heavy side. 
There is some charming incidental music for the play, of 
which we might have a discful. 


conducted by 


The symphony is thus divided: first two movements, two 
records each ; third, one side ; last, three sides. 

Like a great many classics, the work can be said to be known 
to great numbers of people, but its rich detail, in observing 
which we gain so much deeper knowledge of Beethoven’s 
stature, is worth a little investigation. That is perhaps good 
matter for an article, taking these discs as a sound example 
of the interpretation of the music’s life to us. Pfitzner does not 
get in the way of that. Other conductors would do more with 
it, some of them without hurt, and a good many hurting both 
it and us. I like such small delicacies as his treatment of the 
wind-and-strings theme (l?ins. in), where he does not over- 
refine, as some do. He wants, we feel, to keep the unity of 
the music’s breadth. It is so easy to over-phrase a bit like 
this. The striking. wind episode that comes near the end of 
side 2 is taken very soberly—again, apparently, so as not to 
make too much of it, or bring it out of the picture. I think, 
however, that the quickening of the pace after it does rather 
have that effect. The volume is kept in safe bounds. I find 
the reverberation on the first two chords of the work curious 
and uneven. 

The Funeral March maxes a splendid beginning, particularly 
in the basses’ drum effect (how much more impressive it is, I 
feel, than the drums themselves would have been). The 
movement is always taken much slower than the marked 
time, which is quaver 80 (four to a bar); but although one 
does not test it by its actual fitness for marching the pace will 
be found appropriate enough. The chief thing is that this 
interpretation quietly creates a mood and holds it, as success- 
fully as any record I have ever heard. The reproduction is 
exceptionally fitted to the conductor’s spirit. This seems to 
me a finely imagined and admirably controlled performance of 
the movement, in which detail is noticed and carries weight, 
yet the dramatic idea is not disturbed: neither flinched 
from nor made a whoopee of. 

Scherzo. This, by cutting repetition, is got on to one side. 
The obedience to the composer’s markings is very welcome, 
and though I have heard more exciting performances (mostly 
on the excessively quick side), the horns in the Trio do not 
seem quite happy, and their stresses are heavy. I hope it is 
not wicked in us to think that our best British horn tone has a 
more delicate bloom than this German? This movement is a 
milder, more refined play than the more usual hobbledehoy- 
denish interpretation we know, but I like it—to-day ; though 
I might like the wiider mirth a]] the better to-morrow. 

Finale. Again, proportion is carefully observed. The 
brass ff interjection at bar 29 is kept down. But I think the 
conductor overdoes the sobriety in the pace, after this. The 
music can stand a bit more devilment—or rather, promise of 
it, for the full truth about its tune-material has yet to be told 
(?in. from the end of this side, when the wood-wind comes in 
with the new theme). The energy never obscures detail, and 
though the finale is likely to be voted on the tame side, the 
disc is a good one from which to study the music’s make-up. 
One other virtue of the set is that it is not Fierce on Fibres. 


Till is very gentlemanly. I delight in a p and pp that sound 
on the gramophone as they do in the concert-room ; but here 
p is often pp, and with the necessary imperfections of repro- 
duction, one feels some frustration, in the etiolation of tone. 
Till must be rich in colour as in rhythmic life. I feel that he is 
kid-gloved, here: almost refined. But the delicacies will 
appeal to many. I could wish for bigger climaxes. Is it the 
recorder that urges discretion, I wonder, or did the conductor 
ask for no more tone than some of these ffs afford? The tiny 
echo does not allow final sharp wind chords to get away quite 
to time. The Till I remember liking best is Sir Henry Wood’s. 
He plays him for all the rogue is worth ; and if, maybe, for a 
bit more, who minds? This performance is just a shade too 
obviously pointed and gilded. It lacks spontaneous, lusty 
life, and the work seems long, which T'%ll surely never should. 

In The Thieving Magpie the discipline and discretion and 
calculations can be admired with fewer reservations. [I still 
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There is always something 





better ... 


You obtain the latest and best at Keith 
Prowse. We specialise in this service because 
the best proves the most economical in the 
long run—whether it is an electrical repro- 
ducer such as the Pamphonic, which is so 
far ahead of contemporary design that it 
sells itself upon demonstration; a radio- 
gramophone with every modern refinement; 
a special recording for the music lover; or 
purchasing facilities which are second to 
none as regards Comfort, Variety of Selec- 
tion, and.Demonstration Service and Terms. 


Here are afew gems for the Connoisseur from our stock 
of over 100,000 records : 


SONATA IN Bb MAJOR, Op. 35. (Funeral March) SONATA (Rachmaninoff). 
Solo Piano. Four Records at 4/- each 


THE GYPSY PRINCESS (Kalman), Abridged Opera. Chorus and Orch. 
Members of the Berlin State Opera. Four Records at 6/- each 


SYMPHONY IN G MINOR (Mozart). State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Richard Strauss. Four Records at 6/- each 


BALLADE (Gabriel Fauré), Op. X18. Marguerite Long (Piano) with Orchestra 
under direction of Philippe Gaubert. Two Records at 8/- each 


SYMPHONIE EN SOL MAJEUR (Haydn). L’Orchestre des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire Royal de Bruxelles. Two Records at 8/- each 


LANDKJENDING (Ed. Grieg), Handelsstandens Sangforening. Soloist, John 
Neergaard. Chorus in Norwegian, with Orchestra. One Record at 4/- 


REQUIEM (Gabriel Fauré). Chorus, Orchestra and Organ of Bach Society, 
Paris, conducted by Eustace Bret. Five Records at 8/3 each 
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DAVIS’S 


offer 


The Beethoven Sonata Society Records 


by SCHNABEL 
By Extended Payments 


Special offer to readers of “‘ The Gramophone’’—available for one month only 





The remarkable response to the DAVIS UNIT System of Records by Easy Payments has induced DAVIS’S 
to extend special facilities to readers of “ The Gramophone” in connection with the issue of records by the 
BEETHOVEN Society. 


The subscription for each series is £2.2.0, for which each subscriber will receive 7 double-sided 12-inch 
His Master’s Voice Records of Beethoven Pianoforte Sonatas in an album with booklet containing analytical 
and critical notes. 


DAVIS’S ARE PREPARED to accept a limited number of Subscriptions—at the rate of 10/6 
monthly—the first instalment to be paid upon application and the balance in 3 further equal 
monthly instalments of 10/6. 


The first series of records will be ready on June 1st, and immediately upon acceptance of application a set of 
records will be reserved for you, and despatched carriage paid direct from Hayes on June Ist. 


Why not write to-day for descriptive leaflet and subscription form, forwarding Cheque or P.O. for first 
instalment of 10/6? 








Applications on similar lines will also be considered for subscriptions 
for the Haydn Society Records—first records by Pro Arte String 
Quartet to be issued August tst. 


DAVIS’S MUSIC STORES LTD 


Recorded Music Specialists 

















1-7 The Arcade, Lord Street, Liverpool 
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find the tone not quite so boldly coloured as in the best of our 
other records, but everybody who cares to have, for keeps, 
a representative bag of the Rossinian tricks and tunes, might 
as well buy this one. These overtures do not seem to me to 
have much relevance, apart from the operas, and I do not 
quite see the value of recording them : but the makers probably 
do. 


Schénberg on Bach’s back sounds dubious. He has made 


other arrangements of the old man’s music, notably one of the 


“St. Ann ”’ prelude and fugue. The first of these two preludes, 
Don festive garments, seers to me much more effective than 
tie other, whose texture is tod variegatedly adorned in this 
treatment upon a large orchestra. The music now does not 
seem to hang together well. Doubtless the arrangement was 
nade in all devotion, and I do not think musicians will 
object to the use of the text ; but those who know the broad 
dignity of the original may find, as I do, that their attention 
is distracted by the great diversity of instrumental goings-on. 
‘The recording, especially in the quieter piece, seems of a high 
order, but I speak without knowledge of the scores. 


The Berlioz overture, one of several too rarely played, is 
surely everybody’s winner. Berlioz was nearly 60 when the 
two-act opera on Shakespeare’s play came out at Baden. He 
was gratified, in a sardonic way, by people’s “‘ finding out that 
| have melody, that I can be gay—in fact, really comic: that 
| am not noisy.” He thought the opera ‘‘ one of the liveliest 
and most original things I have ever done.’’ The overture is a 
little masterpiece of humorous comment and tip-toe urbanity. 
‘The orchestra is evidently in excellent form. A little of the 
detail escapes the ear in the liveliest passages, and the rever- 
beration-period needs consideration. All round, though, this 
is a delicious thing to have. The collection of tit-bits on 6015 
is coaxingly displayed—quite one of the best displays, as to 
both music and performance, that I have heard for some 
time. It is worth while hearing the record, whether one 
greatly likes or dislikes the composer. One can always learn 
something from him, I find, and through him, about his public. 
We might well have some fairly extended extracts from Turan- 
dot, which shows us another Puccini. 


COLUMBIA. 


DX342-4 (12in., 12s.).—Hallé Orchestra, conducted by 
Harty: Italian Symphony (Mendelssohn), 


harmonia and Eulenburg, 4s. each.) 


LX161 (12in., 6s.)..-Concertgebouw Orchestra, conducted by 
Mengelberg : Overture to Egmont (Beethoven). 


First movement: one side and part of the second; second 
movement ends.on side 3; third, on side 4; finale, last 
record. 


Harty wastes no time in the first movement, driving through 
it four-in-hand, The gaiety takes on an earnest note, and the 
music’s contrapuntal quality stands out all the better. 
Kxhilaration, rather than simple joy, is the characteristic. 
This is a good example of Mendelssohn ‘“ getting down to it,”’ 
and when ke did so, and refrained from playing about, he made 
a different world for himself. If playing about with sentiment 
and small ideas had not played so big a part in his work he 
might have gone deeper and stood higher: but I do not think 
it was in him. We are thankful for the best of him, and his 
technique often makes us purr. The “ Naples’”’ slow move- 
ment is slight, and sometimes is weakened by being taken too 
ponderously. Harty treats it very simply. The Minuet is a 
capital item, with its gracious look back, as to mood, and its 
sweet epitomising of Mendelssohn’s best melodic and orches- 
trating qualities. Those Trio horns are always a balm. 
Again, the music is left to itself: no tricks. The Saltarello 
bounds with immense energy—the North responding to 
Southern warmth. The tone is a bit rough now and again. 


(Score, Phil- 


It has a capital bite, without harshness. The DB’s come out 
to admiration on my Ten A. For its all-throughness I like 
this performance as well as any I have ever heard. Some may 
find it too businesslike and perhaps think it unsmiling or 
unsentimental : but in the symphony in which there is least 
sentiment it is right that Mendelssohn should have a fair 
chance to show what he can do in music that, though composed 
in picturesque-surroundings of “‘ local colour,” stands best of 
all on its own feet, without the distraction of a pretty story. 
The recording gives the band a good hand, though there are 
moments when a trifle of acidity creeps into all these cheaper 
records. However, if one takes the wise course of keeping 
them in proportion in the mind, by hearing the band at first 
ear whenever possible, these natural defects of recorded music 
can be remembered, without annoyance, or necessary harm to 
the fineness of the ear. 


The month’s second Egmont is a first-rate production, big in 
force and tone. There is a little muffling of tone (this orches- 
tra’s recording hall never seems quite ideal: listen to that 
final chord) ; but the spirit of fire and dignity springs from the 
performance. Pity may be lacking, perhaps. See how you 
feel about it. ) : 


PARLOPHONE. 


RO20184 (10in., 4s.).—Grand Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by the Composer: Prelude to The Tempest 
(Honegger). 


E11201 (12in., 4s.).—State Opera Orchestra, conducted by 
Klemperer: Overture to Fra Diavolo (Auber). 


[I am glad to find that the cuts and rearrangement in the 
Mozart Serenade (E11198) reviewed last month were explained 
in the Company’s April bulletin. I still wish there were some 
way of getting such particulars upon the label, but the next 
best thing is of course the bulletin statement. It would 
facilitate the reviewer’s task if such details could by any 
means be made available for him: for normally he never 
sees any descriptive matter until the magazine is on sale. It 
should be noted that Parlophone has thoughtfully provided 
free leaflets for the new Music of all Nations series, and for the. 
charming Haydn Flétenuhr record, the latter including photo- - 
graphs of these interesting musical clocks, and of Haydn's’ 
manuscript. This is enterprising, and we give thanks for the : 
courtesy. | 


It must be the best of fun, writing Tempest music. This 
record is a packet of the most scrumptious shrieks (the wind in 
the rigging is fine), Caliban-howls, and Tophet-groans. Unfor- 
tunately, when a bit of tune comes, it is as unimpressive as: 
most of Honegger’s attempts at “ straight’? music. However, 
there is not much of that distraction, for the storm rages ' 
happily on, with the smallest resemblance to music, and the 
greatest joy to all hands, except the poor sailors on a night 
like this: The only drawback I can see, after a quarter of a 
century’s experience among students, is that I can swear 
I could find a score who could write just as effective a row, 
if only their masters, with a miserable prejudice in favour of 
beauty even in the midst of a storm, would not persist in 
smacking their heads every time they try to have a bit of fun 
by punching Beauty on the nose, like the Honeggers of the day. 


The Auber overture is held in artistic balance. There is not 
a great deal of meat in the music, which introduces the tale of 
the brigand’s tussle of wits with the dragoons, his impudent 
disguises, the love of his dragoon-enemy for the innkeeper’s 
daughter, whose father has other plans for her, and the neces- 
sary final triumph of the law and love. The crisp style is 
perfectly fitting, and the tunes, such as they are, come keenly 
off in this dapper recording. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 


A wide gulf separates the two Chopin piano discs that come 
from Decca this month. First there is Brailowsky playing 
the Waltz in A Flat Major (Op. 34) and the Nocturne in E Flat 
Major (Op. 9, No. 2) (Decca-Polydor CA8034, 12in., 5s.). In 
this, though the playing is not as brilliant as this pianist has 
caused us to expect nor the recording up to the usual Polydor 
piano standard, the result is highly enjoyable if only for the 
subtle nuances which the pianist manages to put into the 
hackneyed Nocturne. (To hear the quiet and restrained 
ripple of the cadenza is alone sufficient to enable one to 
recognize at once the master-hand.) The Waltz, as perhaps 
befits it, is played rather bombastically and not without a 
hint of vulgarity. But Brailowsky can do far better. What 
I particularly like about his playing is its freedom, its complete 
lack of that uncomfortable feeling which so many first-class 
pianists to-day give us, of being tied up somewhere inside. 
He plays as D. H. Lawrence said we should live: from our 
roots and not upon our nerves only. . . . The second Decca 
piano record is by Mary-Jo Turner (a newcomer to me): the 
famous “Raindrop ”’ Prelude (D Flat Major) and the Nocturne 
in G Major (Op. 37, No. 2) (Decca K652, 12in., 2s. 6d.). 
From Brailowsky to Mary-Jo Turner is a longer journey than 
I care to take. The Prelude and the Nocturne have here lost 
all their inner vitality and become nothing but notes. For 
correctness, the playing is exemplary—but it is like a technique 
of good manners imposed upon a docile pupil and never once 
tallied with experience. The Nocturne, with its running 
breeze of thirds and sixths, is almost stodgy ; and the recording 
throughout is dim to exasperation. 


Walter Rehberg understands well enough the peculiar 
rubato required for the proper interpretation of the spirit of 
Vienna—at least what I am always being told to-day is the 
spirit of Vienna. That is quite evident from the way in 
which he plays the Soirée de Vienne (a concert-paraphrase on 
the D Flat Major Waltzes of Johann Strauss arranged by 
Grunfeld) on Decca-Polydor PO5025 (10in., 2s. 6d.). He is 
a considerable pianist anyhow and makes light of the pianistic 
frills and furbelows with which this tuneful work has been 
decked by its arranger. There is, however, evidence of a too 
liberal application of the loud pedal; and the recording, 
resonant as it is, is a little too ‘‘thick”’ to be altogether 
happy. A pleasant record, nevertheless, and one calculated 
to set your feet tapping in spite of yourself. 


Mark Hambourg is far above his usual mundane level this 
month. One of his records is occupied with two of Mendels- 
sohn’s Songs Without Words (Op. 38, No. 6, and Op. 19, No. 1) 
(H.M.V. B4162, 2s. 6d.) and, though I should scarcely call the 
playing inspired, I am compelled to confess that it is good. 
There is an altogether commendable dignity in the sustained 
melodies as they ride over their running, innocuous accompani- 
ments. The second of his records holds two Schubert Jm- 
promptus, Op. 90, Nos. 2 and 4 (H.M.V. C2380, 12in., 4s.). 


Once again there is little but praise to tell. Evidently this is 
the kind of open-hearted music that Hambourg likes, since for 
once he plays as if he were enjoying himself. The pity is that 
the recording is so unpleasantly lacking in light: at times it 


is oddly muddy. 
Marius Francois Gaillard challenges (quite unintentionally, I 


am sure) comparison with Gieseking by recording the Prelude 
and Clair de Lune from Debussy’s Suite Bergamasque (Parlo- 
phone E11202, 12in., 4s.). I gave my impressions last month 
of the full Suite as recorded by Gieseking; and, much as I 
admire Gaillard’s present disc, I still unhesitatingly recommend 
the Gieseking set to connoisseurs. The Prelude, in this new 
recording, is clear, but it somewhat lacks the crisp exactitude 
it demands of the player: the pattern-work loses precision 
here, and sometimes tails off into a kind of weakness that quite 
obscures Debussy’s obvious intention. The Clair de Lune, on 
the other hand. seems to me to be played with complete under- 
standing: a subtle mixture of theatricality and naturalism 
is in this moonlight. (I would particularly draw vour attention 
to the superb sustained pedal-octaves.) Were Gieseking’s 
record not pertinently at the back of my mind I should say at 
once: get this disc. I naturally prefer, however, the full set 
and the more perfect interpretation. The recording in the 
Gaillard is good throughout. 


VIOLIN. 


Bronislaw Huberman is one of the finest exponents to be 
heard to-day of the emotional school of violin-playing. His 
recent performance at a B.B.C. Symphony Concert provided 
one of those rare experiences that light up a musical season 
with the memory of really great playing. In his present 
record he is to be heard playing his own arrangement (and a 
most effective arrangement it is) of Chopin’s Waltz, Op. 64, 
No. 2—the so-called ‘‘ Wind ’’ Waltz—and Joachim’s arrange- 
ment of Brahms’ First Hungarian Dance (Col. LB8, 10in., 
4s.). With such familiar music one is at liberty to sit back and 
give oneself up almost entirely to the enjoyment of the mere 
playing. In the Chopin this playing is graceful and strong, 
with some astonishing work in the famous arpeggio passages 
and effective changcs of tempi: in the Brahms one sees just 
those qualities for which Huberman is most praiseworthy, 
emotional playing that is like a fire running through the veins, 
and a dramatic Hungarian abandon. Naturally I could wish 
he were spending his genius on better music; but that 
does not prevent me from whole-heartedly giving its due to a 
disc that is clear and round in the recording and well beyond 
all carping in the playing. 

The depth and purity of tone in the recording of the newest 
of Mischa Elman’s records is worthy of special comment. He 
is playing Wieniawski’s Legende, Op. 17, and the familiar 
Meditation from Massenet’s Thais (H.M.V. DB1537, 12in., 6s.). 
The long slow line of the Meditation is as beautifully played 





RECORD SERVICE ! 


DOES YOUR AVERAGE SPENDING POWER AMOUNT TO 
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as I could wish. Massenet is a past master in the art of saying 
perfectly the small, sincere things he knows he can say ; and 
this little lyric has always seemed to me to be among the 
loveliest examples of his delicate, limited compass. I am the 
more pleased, therefore, to find it at last played with such 
obvious sympathy and so richly recorded. The Legende, for 
all that it gives the violinist far more scope and is just as finely 
played, leaves me cold. 

Bazzini’s idea of witches, if one may judge from La Ronde 
des Lutins, as played by Alfrede Campoli (Decca K639, 12in., 
2s. 6d.), is peculiarly undramatic and unsensational. These 
particular specimens are of the broom-riding, chitter-chattering 
kind one read about in the fairy-tales of one’s youth: I feel 
sure they feed on nothing stronger than a diet of rye-vita and 
soda-water. Their pranks, however, as they scud across the 
skies, provide the violinist with not a few opportunities for a 
frolicking technique, full of glissandos and staccatos. The 
Caprice Viennois of Kreisler, on the other side, is better fare, 
though none too exciting at that. Both pieces are adequately 
played and adequately recorded. The unnamed accompanist 
has @ dull time and sounds as if he does. 

Vasa Prihoda lacks little so far as brilliance goes, but it were 
evidently as well not to expect subtlety of him. His newest 
record contains Drdla’s Souvenir and Toselli’s Serenata (Decca- 
Polydor DE7003, 10in., 4s.). Both these pieces are of the 
tinsel and limelight order; but, what is worse, to the cheap- 
ness of the music itself, the violinist has added a slight cheap- 
ness in the playing—achieving with his slurs a tone which is 
sometimes not far remote from that of a certain London café 
orchestra leader when he embarks upon a ballad on the saw. 
The poverty of both compositions is most revealed in the 
inane accompaniments, stumpy and stodgy in the Serenata 
and irritatingly imitative in the Souvenir. The recording is 
fair. 


VIOLIN AND CEMBALO. 


Licco Amar and Giinther Ramin, mainly made familiar to 
England by their occasional and excellent broadcasts, have 
recorded the Adagio and Siciliano from Bach’s Sonata in C 
Minor (Decca-Polydor, LY6013, 12in., 4s.). Considered as a 
complete entity, perhaps the record suffers something from the 
lack of contrast between the two movements, both of which 
are in Bach’s most exquisitely lyrical mood. Amar gives 
every possible value to Bach’s masterly line, relying rather 
upon a rich but even tone than upon any arbitrary expression 
imposed by the interpreter—as is surely right with Bach ; 
whilst Ramin’s running accompaniment upon the cembalo 
(one of the best recording, as it is one of the best broadcasting, 
instruments) supplies just that subtlety of commentary which 
is asked and nothing more. I recommend this disc to all who 
like their Bach “ neat ’’ and I offer up a special grace for the 
quiet perfection of the recording. Amar and Ramin are rare 
artists. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 
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THE WINTER’S FOREIGN RECORDS 


The exchange has not assisted importation during the 
winter ; in addition most supplements have been definitely 
meagre in comparison with the last three years, especially in 
Germany and the United States. A number of the more 
important H.M.V. issues will shortly be available otherwise ; 
and for the moment Polydor issues not yet transferred to the 
Decca lists are not available. In any case it is to be presumed 
that duty will have to be paid on untransferred Polydors ; 
it is desirable to secure the more recondite items while 
dealers’ stocks last. . 

German lists have been very largely limited to operette and 
tonfilm ; but one interesting record is of connected extracts 
from Kurt Weill’s recent opera Rise and Fall of the Town of 
Mahagonny, EH736 on the H.M.V. Hayes German list. This 
fantastic and quite amusing work is highly reminiscent of the 
composer’s music for the German Beggar's Opera; and the 
star singer on the record as in the performances at the Kur- 
furstendamm Theatre is the composer’s wife, Lotte Lenja. A 
different type of interest attaches to DA4401, Chaconne, by 
Handel, played by Edwin Fischer. This is the eminent pianist’s 
first surrender to shellac ; whether it is really “‘ eine Sensation 
in der Musikwelt’’ I have not yet had the opportunity of 
judging! The many admirers of Lotte Schéne will want to 
hear her version of Schubert, der Hirt auf dem Felsen, on 
EJ558. A pleasant record of a lighter type is a selection from 
the almost forgotten Johann Strauss operetta Prince 
Methusalem, played by Marek Weber on EG2487. Marcel 
Wittrisch continues his recording successes with two folksongs 
on EG2453 and selections from Meyerbeer’s Huguenots (with 
Margarete Teschemacher) on EH734. Turning to German 
Parlophone and Odeon lists, there are innumerable recordings 
from musical films, Leo Slezak in ‘“‘ Frauendiplomat,”’ Willy 
Fritsch in ‘‘ Ronny,” the usual Taubers, and so forth, but not 
muchelse. Adele Kern in Phoebus stolz from Tales of Hoffmann, 
P9226, and Slezak in Millécker’s Gasparone, 011565, are a 
little more interesting. A Goethe memorial record of the 
Faust Monologue (contemporary music of Radziwill) and the 
final scene of Egmont has appeared on Parlophone B48168. A 
speech by Dr. Eckener is backed by a 1908 recording of Count 
Zeppelin himself (B48167). French H.M.V. has apparently 
suffered less. Most of the standard issues have been mentioned 
elsewhere, but the fourth regional supplement (March) con- 
tains a mass of material of interest to anyone who knows his 
France ; if the writer finds the records of Basque instruments, 
K6264-7, specially notable, you may prefer Billant’s Rapsodie 
limousine, L884, or Georges Foix (of the Opéra-Comique) in 
songs of Bearn, K6441-—3. 


An important operatic item is an almost complete Damna- 
tion of Faust with Mile. Berthon and C. Panzera on H.M.V. 
L886—895, and the Werther records of the fourth act on 
DB4813—4, with Lucy Perelli, to which the duet frcm Act 3 
has been added this month (DB4825). The Gioconda is Col. GQQX 
10600—-18, not H.M.V. as stated previously. A complete 
Mefistofele is now available from importers, very well recorded ; 
there is word of an Otello. 


There is just room to refer to some serious contemporary 
music. There is Florent Schmitt's Ronde Burlesque on Fr. 
Parlophone 59096; a septet by Arthur Hoérée on H.M.V. 
L898; Ravel’s Alborada del Gracioso on Col. LFX185 


(Straram Orchestra: not the original piano version ; a very 
good record); a rather important Suite Divertissement by 
Alex. Tansman on Col. LFX199—200—this young composer 
might arrive at any time; and one might mention, for a 
different audience, Respighi’s ingenious but superficial Gh 
Ucceli (The Birds), Col. LFX207-8. 


T. L. MacDoNaLpD. 
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Columbia DB802 (10in., 2s. 6d.), by Annette Blackwell 
(soprano), ranges rather further than any of the other four 
records of English folk-songs and nursery rhymes made by 
my wife for Columbia, and is likely, I think, to be found the 


best. Two at least of the three English folk-songs here are well 
known, one of them perhaps the most popular of all. The 
“Crystal Spring is a very broad, expressive melody, among the 
‘best in the world. The Wraggle Taggle Gipsies, O/! is, of 
course, a ballad’; of it Cecil Sharp wrote in 1907, in his book 
‘on English Folk-Songs (page 99): ‘There is no song more 
‘popular with country singers all over England.’’ Hares on the 
‘Mountains is one of those gay trifles that lose their flavour 
‘in being described. All three are recorded as given in Novello’s 
‘Selected Edition of English Folk-Songs. Aesthetic reasons for 
choosing these versions (e.g., for recording, accompaniments, 
when used, should obviously be the best) gain especial support 
from the fact that this edition is Cecil Sharp’s last word. 


The distinguished and popular Spanish mezzo-soprano, 
Conchita Supervia, gives us this time two English drawing- 
room trifles on Parlophone RO20186 (10in., 4s.). A lesson with 
the fan (Weatherly-D’Hardelot) may. not be a great song, but 
Conchita Supervia is able to make it irresistible for all but the 
highest brows. I know of scarcely one “straight ’’ English 
singer I would not advise to study it, to learn what she can 
‘make of it, what trouble she takes with it—though actually 
no trouble to her, no doubt, and surely not to any soprano 
(or mezzo) who has it in her. Another lesson is in her diction ; 
in spite of (charming) broken English, every word is perfectly 
clear—in other words, she has correct and finished technique. 
In Bishop’s Should he upbraid she is not remarkable, except in 
so far as finished technique is nowadays remarkable. 


A really noteworthy two-shilling twelve-inch record is 
Imperial Z121, on which Tom Burke (tenor) gives a powerful 
and expressive performance,, with good orchestral accom- 
paniment, of Schumann’s The two grenadiers (in a not very 
familiar English translation). Most operatic ‘“stars’’ are 
apt to abuse songs of such types as Lieder; Burke has at all 
events committed here no glaring solecism. This is a song 
which bores me ; but if I could take any interest in it I think 
J should consider this a very fine performance. I can’t 
recommend it without reserve, as Burke has introduced two 
unauthorised high notes; they are not, however, actual 
alterations, in the sense that he has only taken a low note.in the 
upper octave. You will find this not even as bad as it sounds. 
On the other side is Queen of my heart, from Dorothy (Cellier) ; 
@ strange companion for those two grenadiers ! However, it is 
splendidly done, with some excellent light and easy singing. 
The record as a whole is fully loud. 

Another strange, though perhaps less surprising, pairing is 
of Ombra mai fi (‘‘ Handel’s Celebrated Largo,” from: Serse) 
with .By the waters of Minnetonka (Lieurance), on Zonophone 
‘6116 (10in., ls. 6d.). The singer is Esther Coleman, definitely 
‘one of the best three or four contraltos in this, oné might 
almost say any, country. Zonophone have this time definitely 
lost a great chance by their use of a small instrumental: com- 
bination, for me worse than no “ orchestra ’”’ at all; with the 
proper and worthy orchestral accompaniment this would have 
had a chance of being the best record of the Celebrated Largo. 


-As it is, of course, it is one to note. 


sound. 


I don’t remember the 
Minnetonka song having ever been so alluring. Miss Coleman 
is sometimes just on the lower edge of a note, though I don’t 
think I’ve ever heard her actually flat. 


Essie Ackland is another very fine contralto. Direct com- 


‘parisons are odious, but in view of apparent existing con- 


ditions it is no more than fair to Miss Coleman to say that, 
although Miss Ackland is fully up to her own very high 
standard here, I enjoyed Miss Coleman still more. On H.M.V. 


C2375 (12in., 4s.) Miss Ackland sings The hills of home (Fox) 


and Tired hands (Sanderson), on H.M.V. B4165 (10in., 2s. 6d.) 
God’s garden (Lambert) and An old violin (Fisher), none of them 
important. 


There are three other H.M.V. records. On B4093 Paul 
Robeson (bass) is his own great self in Seekin’ (Marshall-Hall), 
@ song not untrue to the genuine negro spiritual type, and 
Lvl gal (Johnson), which might be related to Clutsam’s 
Curly-headed babby. B4096 is a very attractive light record— 
though personally I find the music insipid—of Where haven lies, 
from German’s Princess of Kensington, and Juanita (Norton). 
Walter Glynne (tenor) and an orchestra, and in Juanita a vocal 
quartet, are responsible. One or two words are obscure. 
Derek Middleton is one of ‘the best boy sopranos we’ve had. 
His breath-control is a little weak (to be really first-rate he 
needs to get that easier), but his production, as far as one can 
judge, is natural and pretty sound (and the choirs of. whose 
boys that can be said could apparently be counted on one 
hand), his voice is clear, and his style clean, simple and 
natural. On B4133 he sings Come unto Him (from Messiah) 
and Where’er you walk (from Semele) (both Handel). 


Decca gives us anotherrecord of the ever-delightful Richard 
Hayward, Irish ballad-singer, F2872 (10in., Is. 6d.). If 
Granny’s old armchair ever was a genuine folk-song it has come 
slightly under the influence of civilisation; but it remains 
truly ‘‘ native,’ and so of course, emphatically, does Hayward. 
The accompaniment, too, aceordion and guitar, has a “‘ native ” 
The yellow rose of Texas has surely more to do with 
the American plantation than Ireland; its association with 


Hayward may seem strange, yet he naturalizes it. 


That excellent bass, Robert Easton, has made an almost 
excellent, certainly very satisfying, record of In cellar cool 
(alias Drinking), and, with male quartet, Asleep in the deep 


(Lamb and Petrie)—a very good two-shillings-worth indeed, 


Broadcast Twelve 3180. 


Heddle Nash’s (tenor) record of My sweetheart when a boy 
(Enoch and Morgan) and Alice, where art thou ? (Guernsey and 
Ascher), Columbia DB792 (10in., 2s. 6d.), is very highly 


.effective, and efficient, though rather too loud in recording. 


The accompaniment (Gerald Moore) is noteworthy tonally. 
Two more H.M.V. records, B4166 (10in., 2s. 6d.) by Peter 
Dawson (bass-barytone), B4167 by Derek Oldham (tenor). 
Harvest Home and Merry-go-round (both by Tate) are, especially 
Harvest Home, of the Easthope Martin family, but have not 
quite the personalities of the preceding generation. But 
Harvest Home at any rate is worth meeting if you have more 
than ordinary interest in the family. Dawson is his usual 
sturdy self in these; diction not too clear. I don’t know 
whether J think of you (Oakley) is one of the popular songs of 
the moment, but it is the neatest and most piquant light song 
I’ve heard for a long time. Please note that the words are, 
instead of as bad, this time as good, as the music—in fact, 
perhaps a little better. I’ve no quarrel with Derek Oldham’s 
singing of it, so the record is worth while if only for that side. 
The accompaniment, too—TI refuse tomake a fool of myself by 
calling it ‘“‘ marvellous,” but it is certainly very neat, exactly 
right. On the other side is an unfamiliar Haydn Wood, J want 
your heart, a new song, internal evidence suggests ; at any rate, 
a genuine Haydn Wood, with perhaps a little new interest. 
Oldham sings it quite effectively, but there is far more to be 
made of it. I still can’t help feeling that he is not quite happy 


technically. C. M. CRABTREE. 
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OF WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS 










ae en Se, 


Hans Pfitzner conducting 
The Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra — 


‘EROICA’ SYMPHONY 


isc Movement: Allegro con jbrio 

C.A:8047 & C.A.8048 
2nd Movement: Marcia Funebre 

C.A.8049 & C.A.8050 
3rd Movement: Scherzo 


4th Movement: Allegro molto C.A.805 | 
4th Movement: Allegro molto (Finale) 
C.A.8052 
(12-inch Gold Label, 5/+- each) 


Wilhelm Furtwangler 


conducting 
The Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
TILL EULENSPIEGEL’S MERRY PRANKS 
C.A.8053 
TILL EULENSPIEGEL’S MERRY 
PRANKS (Conclusion) C.A.8054 
THE DAMNATION OF FAUST, A. 


Hungarian March 
THE THIEVING MAGPIE (La Gazza ‘Ladra) 
Overture C.A.8055 
(12-inch Gold Label, 5/- each) 


Jascha Horenstein conducting 
The Berlin Philharmonic 


Orchestra 
CHORAL PRELUDES 
Come God, Creator, Holy Ghost— 
Don festive garments, O my soul 


(12-inch Gold Label, 5/-) 


C.A.8056 


Julius Kopsch conducting 
The Berlin Philharmonic 


Orchestra 
BEATRICE AND BENEDICT, Overture 


(12-inch Red Label, 4/-) 


Y.6006 


Alois Melichar conducting 
The Berlin. State Opera 
Orchestra. 
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Felicie Huni-Mihacsek, 
and Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender, 


Soprano, 


Baritone. with Chorus of The 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
THE TALES OF HOFFMANN. Barcarolle —O Joy 
Beyond Compare (in German) C.A.8057 

(12-inch Gold Label 5/-) . 
Hedwig Von. Debitzka, Soprano 
with Orchestra, conducted by 


Julius Priéwer 
HORT DOCH DER SANFTEN FLOTEN CHOR 
(Hark, Then, to the soft Chorus of Flutes) (in Germam) 
—O DEL MIO DULCE ARDOR (in Italian) C.A.8060 
(12-inch Gold Label, 5/-) 


Alfred Piccaver, Tenor (in German) 
with Orchestral Accomp., 


conducted by Manfred Gurlitt 
LOHENGRIN. Lohengrin’s Narration — Lohengrin’s 
Farewell C.A.8058 


(12-inch Gold Label, 5/-) 
Franz Volker, Tenor (of the Vienna 
State Opera) in German, with 


Orchestral Accomp, 
SCHONAU, MEIN PARADIES. (Schénaus, that’s my 
Paradise) (in German)—SANTA LUCIA (Neapolitan 


folk song) P.O.5022 
(10-inch Red Label, 2/6) 
Julius Patzak, Tenor, (in German) 
accomp. by The Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra, conducted by 
Julius Pruwer 


A NIGHT IN VENICE (in my Gondola)—THE GOLD- | 


SMITH OF TOLEDO (Sweetest Lady) with Chorus of 
the Berlin State Opera P.O.5021 
(10-inch Red Label, 2/6) 


Helge Roswaenge, Tenor, (in 
German) accomp. by The Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra, 


conducted by Alois Melichar 
THE SONG OF LOVE. Thou art my dream—tThe 


only woman P.O.5024 
(10-inch Red Label, 2/6) 
Heinrich Schlusnus, Baritone, in 
German, with Piano’ accomp. by 


“ 






















Koloman Von Pataky, Tenor 

and Heinrich Schlusnus, Bari- 

tone in Italian, with Orchestral 

accomp., conducted by 

Joh. Heidenreich 

O MIMI TU RIU NON TORNI (“La Boheme”) 

SOLENNE IN QUEST 'ORA (“La Forza del 

Destino’’) ' C.A.8 061 
(12-inch Gold Label, 5/-) 

Vasa Prihoda, Violinist, Piano 

accomp. by Charles Cerne 


SOUVENIR — SERENATA, No. | D.E.7003 
(10-inch Gold Label, 4/-) 
Alexander Brailowsky, Piano- 

_ forte Solo 
NOCTURNE, E FLAT MAJOR, OP. 9, No. 2— 
WALTZ, A FLAT MAJOR, OP. 34, No. | 


C.A.8034 
(12-inch Gold Label, 5/-) 
Walter Rehberg, Pianoforte 
: Solo 
SOIREE DE. VIENNE, Concert-paraphrase _on 
the D flat Major Waltzes by Joh Strauss, arr. 
Grunfel P.O.5025 
(10-inch Red Label, 2/6) 


iia Livschakoff Orchestra 
AROUND THE VOLGA (Russian wea 
10-inch Red Label 2/6) 
Lilly Gyenes and her 
20 “Hungaria” Gipsy Girls 


BLUE DANUBE, Walez—WINE, WOMEN AND 
SONG, Waltz 
(12-inch Red Label, 4/-) 


L.Y.6020 





MADAM BUTTERFLY, Fantasia L.Y.6015 Franz Rupp Pf ste oS « 
(12-inch Red Label, 4/-) SILENT LOVE (Verschwiegene Liebe)—SONG TO 7 oe” oe ! 
ESTUDIANTINA, Waltz P.0.5006 SPRING (Er ist’s) D.E.7002 ? of 
(10-inch Red Label, 2/6) (10-inch Gold Label, 4/-) y, ae ee Pd 
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RECORDS 


FAMOUS LONG PLAYING FAVOURITES 


JULIAN ROSE 
‘** There’s a laugh with every breath ” 
829 Mrs. Blumberg’s Jewish Boarding House. Parts 1 and 2 
















** Say ! I vant to tell you somet’ing!’’ Magic words which mean you are in for nearly seven 
minutes’ continuous mirth over the Jewish Boarding House if you own this record. 


MABEL CONSTANDUROS & MICHAEL HOGAN 
835 Grandma Unlicensed (Or ‘‘ The Wireless Detector ’’) 
Humorous Sketch. Parts 1 and 2 


Whether you have taken out your wireless licence or not, you will have seven minutes’ uproarious 
fun over Grandma Bug@gins’ adventure if you buy this record. 


NINE INCH 
HENRI BENITO’S SAN MARINO ACCORDEON BAND 
PLAY LONGER Congress Dances. Selection. With Vocal Effects 
833 

























Part 1. Intro. : ‘‘ Just Once for All Time ”’ and ‘‘ Marche Militaire ”’ 
THANIOINCH Part 2. Intro. : ‘* Live, Laugh and Love”’ and ‘‘ While the Music is Playing ” 


RECORDS BIDGOOD’S GOOD BOYS 
834 The Whistling Waltz (I'll whistle under your window) Waltz 
When the rest of the crowd goes home Waltz 
Two very attractive waltzes, which will appeal not only to dancers, but to those who prefer to listen 
NAT LEWIS AND} HIS NIGHTBIRDS 
840 $4 Hiking Girl Quick Step 
Just Friends Fox-Trot 


BROADCAST ‘TWELVE’ (Red Label, 1/6 each) 


CORAM (The World-Famous Ventriloquist) with JERRY 
3178 Jerry in the Army 











Part 1. The Crime Sheet. Part 2. Jerry becomes Coram’s Batman TEN INCH 
—eee > are } d ae meus be agen, semedb eeteee- ; a ps aye rae ~ ys is EDLA BEL 
ainted w as mos Vv t n in record, which we 
belleve to be the first ofitskind. = , R 
ROBERT EASTON (Bass) PLAYASLONG 
With Organ and Orchestra As 12 INCH 
3180 In Cellar Cool (Drinking Song) Traditional 
CORAM Asleep in the Deep (With Male Quartet) Lamb-Petrie RECORDS 
Robert Easton is one of the finest basses in the country. His first ‘‘ Broadcast ’’ record will 


be eagerly welcomed - all lovers of good singing. The descending low notes in ‘* Drinking ”’ 


are positively thrilling ! 
BIDGOOD & JEROME 
Syncopated Piano Duets. With Vocal Interludes 
Bow Bells. Selection 
Intro.: ‘ Break Down and Weep,’ ‘ You’re Blasé,’ ‘ Love keeps ~) 
3173 —y the Rain’ and ‘ Mona Lisa’ , 
The Cat and the Fiddle. Selection 
Intro. : ‘ She didn’t say ‘ Yes’,’ ‘ Try to Forget,’ ‘The Night was made 


for Love’ and ‘ A New Love is Old’ 
The best tunes from London’s latest musical successes played as piano duets with vocal inter- 
ludes. This disc is absolutely bound to be popular with your friends. 


STEIN’S TANGO ORCHESTRA TIPICA 














3175 The Song of the Rose (Tango des Roses) Tango 
Jealousy (Jalousie) Tango 
ae THE BLUE MOUNTAINEERS JACK HARRIS 
3176 Kiss by Kiss (I’m falling in love with you) Fox-Trot 
You Rascal, You Fox-Trot 
JACK HARRIS & HIS GROSVENOR HOUSE BAND 
3183 The Blue of the Night Waltz 
By the Sycamore Tree Fox-Trot 





Obtainable from Marks & Spencer’s Stores and Dealers Everywhere 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor).—O dolce incanto from Act 2 of 
Manon (Massenet) and Mi par d’udir ancora from Act 1 
of The Pearl Fishers (Bizet). In Italian. Orch. ace. 
H.M.V. DA1216, 4s. 6d. 

HELGE ROSWAENGE (tenor).—The only woman and Thou 
art my dream from The Song of Love (Johann Strauss, arr. 
Korngold Herzer). In German with State Opera Orchestra, 
Berlin, under Alois Melichar. Decca-Polydor PO5024, 
10in., 2s. 6d. 


EELGE ROSWAENGE (tenor) and HEDWIG VON DEBITZKA 
(soprano). Oh, Joy beyond comparing from The Tales of 
Hoffman (Offenbach). In German with the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra under Hermann Weigert. And FELICIE 
HUNI-MIHACSEK (soprano) and WILLI DOMGRAF- 
FASSBAENDER (baritone).—Barcarolle from Tales of 
Hoffmann (Offenbach). In German. With Orchestra 
and Chorus of the Berlin State Opera under Julius Priiwer. 
Decca- Polydor CA8057, 12in., 5s. 

FRANZ VOELKER (tenor).—Santa Lucia (Gordigiani, arr. 
Charmile), Neapolitan Folk Song, and Schénau, that’s 
my paradise (Kutschera), In German. Orch. acc. 
Decca- Polydor POQ5022, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


JULIUS PATZAK (tenor).—In my gondola (Johann Strauss) 
from A Night in Venice with the State Opera Orchestra, 

- Berlin, under Hermann Weigert and Sweetest Lady 
(Offenbach) from The Goldsmith of Toledo. With Chorus 
and Orchestra of the State Opera, Berlin, under Julius 
Priiwer. Decca-Polydor PO5021, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


ALFRED PICCAVER (tenor).—Lohengrin’s Narration and 
Farewell from Act 3 Lohengrin (Wagner). In German, 
orch. acc. under Manfred Gurlitt. Decca-Polydor CA8058, 
12in., 5s. 

Beniamino Gigli.—It will be noticed that these airs from 
French operas are sung in Italian. That is because the singer 
is wise enough to be aware that his voice sounds best when he 
is using his native tongue. The matter is a more important 
one than might appear at first sight, for few Italians sing 
French really well, and Enrico Caruso, for one, used to fancy 
that he was an exception to the rule. He was wrong. The 
foreign language invariably robbed his tone of much of its 
natural breadth, depth, and charm; and the effect used to 
remind me of the white kid gloves that he wore in the garden 
scene of Faust. Happily Gigli is not under a similar false 
impression, the consequence being that his beautiful voice 
imparts an unwonted fascination to the languorous berceuse lilt 
of the romance from Bizet’s Pécheurs de Perles. He sustains 
it almost all through in an easy mezza voce, taking the high B 
in the same manner instead of the customary French falsetto. 
Others will prefer this as Ido. The air from Manon is similarly 
treated, and sounds the better for it. The dark timbre of the 
voice in both selections is quite lovely. One admires the 
reticence and the delicacy of pressure exercised over the power- 
ful organ, as well as the art shown in the soft, tender legato 
which pervades the phrasing throughout. In many respects 
these two records display the ability of Gigli in a new light. 


Helge Roswange.—I observe here a Scandinavian addition 
to the growing ranks of light tenors who impart a Tauberesque 
flavour to their Johann Strauss and Viennese opera generally. 
Really there is need for some supplement to the biographical 
dictionaries to be issued occasionally by the gramophone 
companies for the purpose of keeping ignorant English writers 
up to date in the provenance of all these new singers. I know 
it does not affect the merit of their records, but it cannot 
fail to be useful as a guide. The singer under notice is thought 
none the worse, I dare say, for the slight throatiness perceptible 
in his middle register, especially as it is compensated for by 
excellent high notes, good diction, and a steady, sympathetic 
tone everywhere. Both these excerpts from T'he Song of Love 
are nicely treated alike by the arranger and the singer, and 
of their kind are deserving of cordial recommendation. The 
same tenor is also associated, on another Decca-Polydor disc, 
with a soprano (Hedwig von Debitzka) in a portion of the 
duet from the last act of The Tales of Hoffmann. Here he is 
free from the hampering defect of imitating a particular style 
and sings much more naturally. His Antonia has a fresh, 
pleasing voice that is well produced and admirably trained. 
It is clear and pure, and, though her method is a trifle staccato, 
her intonation of head notes is unusually true and musical. 
One would like to hear more from this young couple. 


Mihacsek and Fassbdnder.—This arrangement of the 
Barcarolle from The Tales of Hoffmann for soprano and 
baritone, instead of two female voices, is on the reverse side 
of the disc just referred to ; and more’s the pity. Unlike the 
other duet, the two timbres refuse to blend properly, while the 
male voice is much too loud and heavy for his partner’s, which 
can only be distinguished clearly now and then. This experi- 
ment of allotting the music of Nicklausse to a male voice can 
only be regarded as a failure. (It was written by Offenbach 
for the famous Marguerite Ugalde, and I heard her in it when 
I saw the opera in Paris a couple of years after its production 
at the Opéra-Comique, with the equally famous Adéle Isaac 
in all three of the soprano rdéles.) Let us hope the present 
experiment will not be attempted again. 

Franz Volker.—Having written last month about this 
excellent tenor, whose natural voice and facile delivery it is a 
pleasure to listen to, I have only to observe now that he does 
entire justice to the popular melodies set forth in the present 
records. If you are not too tired of Santa Lucia (as I believe 
a good many Neapolitans of to-day are), you can play it once, 
say, to three or four repetitions of the more sentimental 
Schénau. By the way, Santa Lucia has its exact rhythmical 
(mazurka) counterpart in the T’raviata duet, Parigi o cara, and 
also in La donna é mobile. 

Julius Patzak.—I like Patzak much better in these light 
pieces than I did in his selections from Caval eria and Butterfly 
reviewed last month. His voice is less hard and nasal, his 
tone less amplified. Evidently he has not earned a high 
reputation in his own country for nothing. He is a genuine 
tenor and his high notes are not forced; also I am glad to 
observe that he can dispense with downward slurs and certain 
other Tauberisms that were noticeable in his previous efforts, 
though the latter, oddly enough, were from serious operas 
and these are not. Offenbach’s Goldsmith of Toledo is quite 
unknown here, but judging by Sweetest Lady it must be in the 
line of Hoffmann rather than the earlier opéras-bouffes, of which 
La Belle Héline is, of course, a typical specimen. The accom- 
panying chorus can just be distinguished in the “‘ background ” 
of this record, but only very faintly; it should have been 
sung more loudly or nearer to the microphone. Still, the 
general effect is very harmonious and pleasant. 

Alfred Piccaver——The latest message from our Anglo- 
Austro-American tenor must, on the whole, be entered to the 
credit side of his account. Nasal his voice has always been, 
and nasal, I suppose, he will keep it to the end. But apart 
from that peculiarity he is capable of variation to a degree 
that is as astonishing as it can be welcome. So here, in these 
examples from the last act of Lohengrin, he pulls out his 
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‘finest declamatory “stop” ‘and therewith rises to the ‘full 
cheight of his argument. -If only his diction were as clear and 
strong as his delivery of Lohengrin’s beautiful strains of 
melody, the total result would be splendid. As it is, it is far 
‘in advance of the kind of thing that Piccaver gives us in his 
-records as arule. The style is robust, animated, dramatic—in 
a word, Wagnerian. Under Manfred Gurlitt the orchestra 
comes out -well. 


-HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—Serenade (Standchen) 
-and Welcome (Sei mir gegriisst) (Schubert). Decca 
. Polydor CA8040, 12in., 5s. Also Silent Love and Song to 
Spring (Huge Wolf). Decca Polydor DE7002, 10in., 4s, 

All in German with piano acc. by Franz Rupp. 


JEANNE GATINEAU (soprano) and GEORGES SERRANO 
(tenor).—Duet from The Servant turned Master (Pergolese). 
In French, with orch. acc. Decca Polydor LY6014, 12in., 
ds. 

JOHN MOREL (baritone).—Ay, Ay, Ay (Perez-Freire, Gartman, 

| arr. Leslie). In Spanish. And Water Boy, Negro convict 
song (arr. Robinson). In English. Piano acc. Ella Morel. 
Parlophone R1191, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

YVONNE PRINTEMPS (soprano).—Plaisir d’amour (Martini) 
and Au clair de la lune (Lulli). In French. Harpsichord 
acc. H.M.V. DB1625, 12in., 6s. 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA (mezzo-soprano).—Musetta’s Waltz 
Song from Act 2 of La Bohéme (Puccini) and Gentle 
Flower in the dew from Faust (Gounod). In French. 
Orch. acc. under G. Cloez. Parlophone RO20180, 10in., 4s. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Come Gipsy and Greetings! 
Vienna! from Countess Maritza (Kalman, Brammer, 
Grunwald). In German. Orch. acc. under Dr. Weissmann. 
Parlophone RO20183, 10in., 4s. 


LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Cradle Song (Weber, Hiemer) 
- -and Ido not grieve (Schumann). In German. Instru- 
mental acc. Parlophone RO20185, 10in., 4s. 


W. AMERIGHI-RUTILI (soprano) with LINA LANZA (mezzo- 
soprano) in Hear me, oh Norma from Act 2, Scene 1 of 
Norma (Bellini), and with G@. COLOMBO (tenor) Ah, thou 
cruel one from Act 2,Scene 2 of Norma. In Italian. Orch. 
acc. under A. Albergoni. Parlophone E11203, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 


KOLOMON VON PATAKY (tenor) and HEINRICH 
SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—O Mimi, tu pid non torni from 
La Bohéme (Puccini) and Solenne in quest’ ora from The 
Force of Destiny (Verdi). In Italian. Orch aec. under 
Joh. Heidenreich. Decca-Polydor CA8061, 12in., 5s. 


HEDWIG VON DEBITZKA (soprano).—O del mio dolce ardor 
(Gluck). In Italian. With piano acc. by Julius Priiwer. 
And Hark, then, to the soft chorus of flutes (Bach). In 
German with acc., two flutes and piano. Decca-Polydor 
CA8060, 12in., 5s. 


Heinrich Schlusnus.—The qualities of a very fine lieder- 
singer are palpably evident in the rendering of these well- 
known songs by Schubert and Hugo Wolf. From every point 
of view they sound exactly right. Each in turn catches the 
spirit of the composition whilst reflecting in many minute 
details the poetic thought and individuality of the artist. I 
will not say I have not heard greater beauty of voice in the 
Serenade; indeed, I have, a good many times; but more 
depth and intensity of feeling I have seldom heard expressed 
in those. inspired phrases. Sei. mir gegriisst rather suffers 
from the number of its verses (and they are all here), but 
Herr Schlusnus puts a surprising amount of variety into them. 
No less varied in another way are the changes of tone-colour 
that he infuses into the two Wolf songs, and especially, despite 
an almost continuous mezza voce, in the Verschwiegene Liebe, 
where the frequent touches of rubato are wonderfully well 
done both by singer and accompanist. The latter, Franz 
Rupp, has an altogether exceptional genius for this work— 


a talent that I do not hesitate to place on a level with that of 
Conrad van Bos. The piano, too, sounds like a good one. 


Jeanne Gatineau and Georges Serrano.—We have here 
something of a novelty, combining speech with voice; that is 
to say, the merits of a French “talkie”? with good French 
singing. The baritone describes the plot of the scene from 
time to time, while the accompaniments are played by a piano 
and string trio. The actors in the piece consist of an old 
gentleman, his saucy servant, and a deaf mute (who does not 
appear in this version !). La Serva padrona, as it is entitled, is 
Pergolese’s stage masterpiece. It was first played at Naples 
in 1733 and at Paris in 1746, the composer being only twenty. 
one when he wrote it. ‘The music is of enchanting tunefulness 
and grace. The story concerns the successful devices whereby 
the naughty maid contrives to turn the tables on her master 
and become mistress of the house. Although in acting the 


duet takes an hour to perform, its interest never flags for ai 


instant, and, as shortened for this disc, it is no less absorbing. 
Both singers are accomplished artists. Their clever charac 
terization and faultless dietion are allied to most admirable 
singing, and the whole effort affords an unqualified treat. 


John Morel.—I must give this singer every credit for being 
no less at home in the all-too-familiar Ay, ay, ay than in the 
hardly less appealing negro ditty known as Water Boy. Excep' 
in the childlike tearfulness of their pathos they have little in 
common, but the same voice somehow provides a- trait d’union. 
and the English of the negro convict sounds as good as the 
Spanish of the other gentleman. The singing, I almost forgo‘ 
to say, is equally characteristic in both. 

Yvonne Printemps.—lIt is well to realize that the gifted 
Mme. Sacha Guitry (for such is her name in private) has made 
decided improvement as a vocalist. I believe she used to be 
‘called a charming diseuse, but now she is also a charming singer : 
and the qualities of each are delightfully combined in he: 
recording of these beautiful old 18th century songs. The long 
cantilena of the Plaisir d amour is perhaps a trifle too spun out, 
particularly in the final repetition, where just at the end a sob 
is introduced that is too “ stagey’’’ for the piece. Otherwise 
no flaw can be perceived: in the rendering. 

Conchita Supervia.—Having often pointed out that the real 
meaning of Musetta’s Waltz Song (bad title !) is not made clear 
enough, I suppose I ought not to complain if it is underlined, 
as in this case, to the nth degree. But that does not matter 
so much as the over-marking of the musical rhythm by 
accenting every note in every bar. I do not think that so good 
an artist as Mme. Supervia would have done this had she 
thought the matter out more thoroughly ; neither would she 
have allowed her tone, which sounds so wonderfully in her 
native Spanish tunes, to have become so hard and devoid of 
contrast as it is in this piece. I am also of opinion that she has 
had the Siebel air transposed too high; it is here in D flat, ane! 
that is a semitone higher than Gounod wrote it. As a rule; the 
transposition is in the other direction, down to B flat. However. 
it flows easily and without effort. All that we miss is the rich 
opulence of the true Supervia tone. 


Richard Tauber.—There can be, I imagine, no more indus- 
trious vocal gramophonist at work to-day than Herr Tauber, 
and the best of it is that in this particular sphere he is com- 
pletely reliable. He can choose his own hour and mood for 
visiting the atelier, and that is always a comfort. The question 
is one which does not concern listeners ; and where there is no 
visible appearance there can be no “ disappearing act.’ I do 
not mind admitting that it must be extremely enjoyable to see 
as well as hear this popular singer in Countess Maritza, provided 
he warbles his Hungarian Come, gipsy and his tuneful Viennese 
Greetings as captivatingly in the opera as he does in his latest 
records. The number and variety of the variations that can 
be based upon an agreeable theme, no matter how familiar, 
is simply amazing. 

Lotte Lehmann.—Here is a record worth having for the sake 
of one side of it alone, counting the other as what the bakers 
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call *‘ make-weight.’’ Dealing with the latter first, I protest 
against the choice by so accomplished a soprano as Lotte 
Lehmann of a song like Ich grolle nicht, written by Schumann 
for @ man’s voice, and that man a baritone. The most divine 
singing to be heard out of heaven could not make it suit her. 
On the other hand (meaning side), Weber’s Wiegenlied may be 
placed among those exquisite things of beauty that are ‘‘a joy 
for ever.”’ On no account ought it to be missed. 

W. Amerighi-Rutih with Lina Lanza and with G. Colombo.— 
Two duets from Norma that should have a strong appeal for 
all who agree with Wagner that Norma was the masterpiece 
of an inspired writer of melody. Listening to them, it is good 
to realize that Italy can still produce fine natural voices and 
pure, steady singing. The lady who sings the music of Norma, 
and who consequently takes part in both duets, possesses an 
rgan of exceptionally vibrant, noble quality, the upper notes 
of which are wholly free from shrillness. She is always in tune, 
and delivers her phrases with mingled grace and authority. 
In each piece the voices blend quite pleasantly. 

Koloman von Pataky and Heinrich Schlusnus.—Here, again, 
we have duettists who are well matched and capable of doing 
full justice to their familiar tasks. Beyond that there is really 
nothing to say. As a rule, it is a good plan to leave these things 
to the Italians: but, when their language is as distinctly and 
accurately pronounced and their beloved Verdi and Puccini 
are as faithfully interpreted as in the present instance, an 
exception to the rule may be even welcome. 

Hedwig von Debitzka.—l have already mentioned above the 
attractive voice and method of this new singer, whose portrait 
—no less attractive, certainly—has a place in the Decca- 
Polydor Book, No. 2, so ably edited by my friend Robin Legge. 
Therein you can glean much information about the Bach 
cantata from which this lovely air with the flutes was derived, 
and to which I may add my meed of praise for the bird-like 
sweetness and facility of its rendering by Miss von Debitzka. 
One wishes that there were more Bach sopranos of her stamp in 
this country. In the wonderful air of Gluck from Elena e 
Paride (Helen and Paris) her style is just a shade less irre- 
proachable, but the flaws are far from being serious and, you 
know, the universal portamento is so fashionable ! 


HERMAN KLEIN. 


Late Arrivals 

The late arrivals include Gillie Potter’s first record for Decca 
called The truth about the B.B.C. (K650, 12im., 2s. 6d.). 
Radio listeners will know what to expect and they won’t be 
disappointed ; a musicianly Selection from *‘ Helen” or * La 
Belle Héléne ”’ played by The New State Symphony Orchestra 
(K656); an unimaginative but satisfactory rendering of 
Vienna, City of my dreams and The Last Waltz played by 
Victor Ricardo and his Orchestra (2909, ls. 6d.); a rhythmically 
sound and tuneful tango record—My heart is in your hands 
and T'wo blue eyes and a tango played by La Plata Tango Band 
(F2912); Maurice Elwin crooning two sob-stuff songs in his 
customary calculated way (F2916) ; a sketch called A Wigan 
Wedding by Rex Naughton which merely serves as an excuse for 
introducing numerous old songs sung by various guests (F'2919); 
and finally, a truly remarkable record of Ellesmere and Alice, 
where art thou? played by the Ulster Amateur Flute Band 
(F2918); seldom have I heard such a consistently loud din 
throughout the whole of a record, but this is perhaps under- 
standable when one discovers that there are 940 amateurs ! 

The Panachords have arrived in the nick of time. Out of a 
dozen or so records I should select for honourable mention 
The Scala Theatre Orchestra of Milan, playing Liszt’s famous 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, which, after all, is good value for 
money even if the piece is done to death and this rendering does 
nothing to resurrect it (Panachord 9003, 12in., 12s. 6d.) ; Some of 
the Ladsin harmony and oldsongs under the title of T’he Village 
Inn (25192, 1s. 6d.); and An Ev’ning in Caroline sung by 
Les Reis and Artie Dunn (25189). If you like the Boswell 
Sisters you wiil like this. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
The Immortal Hour 


It was an excellent idea to take advantage of the recent 
revival of *‘ The Immortal Hour ” to record at least a specimen 
of this delightful faery opera. Ernest Irving is to be congratu- 
lated on the way he has performed the difficult task of taking 
excerpts from the opera, joining them together and making 
the whole sound like a continuous and logical sequence. Only 
the vital parts of the melodies and words have been used, and 
even if you have not seen the play, with the aid of the descriptive 
leaflet you can gather what is happening. The artists who 
performed in the revival sing on the records. Gwen Ffrangcon- 
Davies is Etain, the immortal who marries Eochaidh the mortal 
king of Ireland, played by W. Johnstone-Douglas. Arthur 
Cranmer is the Son of Shadow, the bringer of death, and 
Bruce Flegg is Midir, the immortal princeling who comes to 
reclaim Etain after her year of earthly life. Arthur Cranmer’s 
reverberating bass voice and clear diction—the poetry of 
Fiona Macleod is more than half the beauty of the play—are 
perfectly suited to his part, and W. Johnstone-Douglas conveys 
the strength of purpose behind his bewilderment in the wood 
in the first act and his despair at losing Etain in the final 
scene. Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies’s odd voice is _ peculiarly 
right, and the sense of “‘faery’’ which she conveys in her 
personality on the stage is faithfully recorded, while Bruce 
Flegg sings with the impelling intensity that made his stage 
performance so convincing. A satisfying and highly creditable 
performance of which all the participants can be justifiably 
proud. The numbers are Columbia DX346 and 347, 12in., 
4s. each. 


Plays and Films of the moment 


The tunes from “ The Cat and the Fiddle ” are in everybody’s 
ears, and it is only to be expected that we should be inundated 
with Vocal Gems, Medleys and solo artists. The most authentic 
records are Peggy Wood’s four songs, She didn’t say yes, Try 
to forget, The night was made for love and The new love is old 
(Col. DB796—7, 2s. 6d. each) and The Entr’acte and Selection 
by The Palace Theatre Orchestra directed by Hyam Greenbaum 
(Decca K649, 12in.,2s.6d.); Peggy Wood’s voice records are 
admirable and her diction is particularly clear; I liked, too, 
the verse in French in The night was made for love. The Decca 
Selection is one of the best of its kind I have ever heard ; it is 
full of life, and the orchestra makes the most of every tuneful 
note of what is really refreshing music. My next choice would 
be the Vocal Gems by the Light Opera Company (H.M.V. 
C2398, 12in., 4s.), which is competent and well balanced with; 
of course, first-class soloists. The Gems on the Columbia 
record are sung by Raymond Newell, Binnie Hale, Jessie 
Matthews and Jack Plant and played by the Savoy Hotel 
Orpheans (Col. DX348, 12in., 4s.). Well done by people who 
know their job. This also applies to the Selection by the 
New Mayfair Orchestra (H.M.V. ©2379, 4s.) which was issued on 
April Ist, but came in too late for review last month. i’ 

Titterton, surprisingly, turns his attention to the ‘“‘ Cat and 
the Fiddle ’’ this month and sings two of the songs, The night 
was made for love and The new love is old, on one side of Decca 
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¥F2886, with his usual finesse. Also on Decca are two piano 
solos by the unmistakable Edythe Baker of She didn’t say yes 
and T'ry to forget (Decca M401, 2s. 6d.), and Bidgood and Jerome 
(Broadcast 3173, 1s. 6d.) devote one side to a spirited value 
for money Selection, backed with the best tunes from 
** Bow Bells.” 

There are three ‘‘ Dubarry ”’ Selections already out, The New 
Light Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. C2410, 12in., 4s.) with a 
charming unnamed German vocalist, Edith Lorand and her 
Orchestra on Parlo. R1184 (2s. 6d.), and Orlando and his 
Orchestra, Decca F2910 (1s. 6d.). The music, I imagine, will 
be appreciated more by those who have seen the play than by 
the uninitiated, but all these records whet the appetite and 
suggest the undoubted attractions of this latest London 
success. 

C. Millécker, part composer of the “ Dubarry’”’ music, is 
also the composer of an operetta called “ The Beggar Student ”’ 
which has not yet reached us, except in a Pot-pourri played by 
the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra (Parlo. R1187); a 
foretaste of pleasures in store. 

Two films which a good many people will have seen in the 
past month are ‘‘ Congress Dances ”’ and “** Goodnight Vienna.” 
The music of the former is strangely persistent, and I found a 
record of Live, Love and Laugh very finely played by The London 
Palladium Orchestra (H.M.V.B4171, 2s. 6d.) one of the 
pleasantest records of the month. The backing is Old Vienna 
Moon. Andre Astan’s Orchestra have a deft touch with these 
light tunes and their record of Live, Love and Laugh and Just 
once for all time (Sterno 925, Is. 3d.) is well worth hearing. 
I did not much care for a Selection by Henri Benito’s San 
Marino Accordeon Band (Broadcast 833, Is.) although the 
exaggerated rhythm of the accordeons may appeal to some 
people. 

Olive Groves and Webster Booth are particularly good in a 

Vocal Selection from ‘Goodnight Vienna” (Decca K644, 
2s. 6d.) and Helen Hope’s voice is perfectly recorded in the 
theme song and My pretty flowers (Col. DB784, 2s. 6d.). The 
nimble-fingered Patricia Rossborough (Parlo. R1176, 2s. 6d.) 
and the equally agile Raie da Costa abetted by Harry Jacobson 
(H.M.V. B4103, 2s. 6d.) play jolly Medleys backed by “ The 
Cat and the Fiddle ’’ and ‘ Sunshine Susie ’’ medleys respec- 
tively. 

Offenbach’s music in “ Helen”’ is particularly suited to 
orchestras like Alfredo Campoli’s Salon Orchestra (Decca 
F 2890, Ils. 6d.) and they have made a melodious and musicianly 
record of the tuncs from this Cochran success. 

Harry Welchman and Theatre Chorus have made another 
record of songs from famous musical plays (Col. DB783, 2s. 6d.) 
and The Palace Opera Company are excellent in a ‘“‘ Gondoliers ”’ 
Selection ; the only possible criticism of the latter is that the 
diction is not always as clear as one would wish (Imperial 
Z122, 12in., 2s.). 

If you believe that Old Songs never die you will enjoy them 
as played by Jack Payne’s Band (Imperial Z123, 2s.). These 
don’t even fade away. 


At the Restaurant 


There is a delightful group of Viennese music on records this 
month. Firstly an exhilarating record of The Blue Danube 
and Wine, Women and Song played by Lilly Gyenes and her 20 
Hungaria Gipsy Girls, all of whom are native Hungarian 
rmausrcians, who have instilled new life into two often ill-treated 
but immortal waltzes (Decca-Polydor LY6020, 12in., 4s.) ; 
then a charming Estudiantina Waltz played by The Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra which positively pulsates with life under 
the baton of Alois Melichar (Decca-Polydor PO5006, 2s. 6d.); a 
delectable record of The Count of Luxembourg waltz and Leo 
Fall’s Girl in the Train waltz, played by that Queen of Viennese 
music Edith Lorand and her Orchestra (Parlo. R1185, 2s. 6d.) ; 
and lastly, Ziehrer’s Vienna Maidens played by our own 
de Groot and the New Victoria Orchestra (H.M.V. B4134. 2s. 6d.). 


Every one of them worth adding to your library. 


A clever Russian waltz fantasia called Around the Volga is 
played with real understanding by Ilja Livschakoff’s Orchestra 
(Decca-Polydor PO5010, 2s. 6d.) and Marek Weber and his 
Orchestra cater for a very large public with Reminiscences of 
Grieg (H.M.V. C2374, 12in., 4s.). Less satisfying is Sandler’s 
record of Because and A little love, a little kiss (Col. DB794, 2s. 6d.). 
This sort of thing is all right as an accompaniment to a good 
dinner, but listened to in cold blood it seems such waste of 
talent. Colombo and his Orchestra playing Sinding’s Marche 
Grotesque and Grieg’s Norwegian Dance (Winner 5487, Is. 6d.) 
seem to me much more worthy. I liked, too, Fantastique and 
Plaisir d@ Amour played by Ray Ventura et ses Collegiens 
(Decca F2850, Is. 6d.). 

This Continental band leads me to the accordeon bands who 
play each other’s tunes month after month and yet go from 
strength to strength. Gerado and his Accordeon Band are 
fine in two medleys called Accordeon Nights (Col. DB785 and 
800, 2s. 6d. each), which contain all the popular tunes of the 
moment played with spirit, rhythm and vigour. Popular 
Tunes is the title chosen for the same sort of thing played by 
Henri Benito’s San Marino Accordeon Band (Broadcast 3172, 
ls. 6d.), and Popular Songs and Immortal Walizes are featured 
by the International Accordion Band (Zono. 6124, ls. 6d.), 
but The Scott-Wood Accordeon Quartet (Parlo. R1180, 2s. 6d.) 
go back to The Gay 90’s for their undoubted inspiration. 

The Britannica Accordion Band are a bright combination 
in four popular titles (Decca F2891—2, 1s. 6d. each) and Roma’s 
Accordion Band cater for a certain section of the public with 
The Angel’s Lullaby and Leave me alone with my dreams 
(Imperial 2678, ls. 3d.). I prefer the unashamedly sentimental 
ditties Are we to part like thie ? and I'll be your sweetheart, of 
thirty years ago, played by the London Piano-Accordeon 
Band (Regal MR554, Is. 6d.), to the more sophisticated Was it 
the moon or love ? and The night you gave me back the ring played 
by the same band on Regal MR555 (ls. 6d.). 

But La Petite Madelon seems much more suitable material 
than any of these as it is played by the Cosmopolitan Accor- 
dion Band on Winner 5483 (ls. 6d.). 

Perhaps you will be more charmed by the delicate musical- 
box effects in Granny’s Photo Album played by the Continental 
Novelty Orchestra (Regal MR551, ls. 6d.) or the Echo Waltz 
and The Lily of Laguna played by the International Novelty 
Quartette (Zono. 6115, 1s. 6d.). 


Singers 

We have almost forgotten Good-night, Sweetheart in this 
country, but that does not make Herr Tauber’s record of it, 
sung in German, any less welcome ; he infuses this charming 
English song with all the artistry for which he is so famous, 
and coupled as it is with A Pagan love song from the film ‘‘ The 
Pagan,” this should be a record for the masses to rush for 


(Parlo. RO20182, 4s.). 









Richard Tauber’s Latest Successes 


fCountess Maritza (Kalman)— 
RO. 20183 \ Come, Gypsy” and “ Greetings, Vienna ! ” 
{ Pagan Love Song, “‘ The Pagan ” 
RO. 20182 \ Goodnight, Sweetheart 
The Merry Widow Waltz Song 
RO. 20175 (The Opera Ball (Heuberger) 
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[3 WINNING DOUBLES 
SWEEP THE BOARD 


FOR BRUNSWICK 











VOCAL 
1283 | Heard Redman-Mills 
2/6 How Am |! Doing, Hey, Hey Branch Redman 
MILLS BROTHERS—Novelty Male Quartet 
1284 Put that Sun back in the Sky Kahal Meyer 
2/6 Was that the Human thing to do? Young-Fain 
THE BOSWELL SISTERS 
Accompa..ied by the Dors:y Brothers 
1285 Now that You’re Gone Kahn-Fiorito 
2/6 Snuggled on Your Shoulder Young-Lombardo 
BING CROSBY 
DANCE 
1286 Goopy Geer Novelty Fox-Trot 
2/6 Down the Old Back Road Novelty Fox-Trot 
VICTOR YOUNG AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
1287 Can’t We Talk it Over? Fox-Trot 
2/6 BEN BERNIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Was that the Human Thing to Do? Fox-Trot 
BENNIE KREUGER AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
1288 One of Us was Wrong Fox-Trot 
2/6 Kiss by Kiss Fox-Trot 
CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 
1290 When the Rest of the Crowd goes Home Waltz 
2/6 An Ev’ning in Caroline Fox-Trot 
VICTOR YOUNG AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
1291 Oh! What a Thrill Fox-Trot 
2/6 BEN BERNIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Delishious (From the Fox Production ‘‘ Delicious’’) Fox-Trot 
ABE LYMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
‘“HOT’’ DANCE 
1292 it Don’t Mean a Thing Fox-Trot 
2/6 Rose Room Fox-Trot 
DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
1293 Twenty-one Years Fox-Trot 
2/6 My Sweetie Went Away Fox-Trot 
RED NICHOLS AND HIS FIVE PENNIES 
1294 Black Rhythm Fox-Trot 
2/6 Six or Seven Times Fox-Trot 
CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
ORCHESTRAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 
106 Gems from ‘‘ The Cat and the Fiddle”’ Harbach-Kern 
4/- Introducing *‘ Try to Forget,’’ ‘‘She Didn't say 
Yes,”” and ‘‘ The Night was Made for Love”’ 
Between the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea Koehler-Arlen- 
Introducing “ Blues In My Heart”’ Carter-Mills 
GUY LOMBARDO AND HIS ROYAL CANADIANS 
1282 Pickin’ My Way Lang-Kress 
2/6 Feeling My Way Lang-Kress 


DIE LANG 
Guitar Accompaniment by Cari Kress 
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25193 
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25194 
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25199 
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25187 
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9003 
2/6 
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@ PANACHORD 


MAY LIST HITS THE 
HIGH SPOTS 


®@ IN SONG ® 


Just Friends 
Oh! What a Thrill 
ARTHUR JARRETT 


An Ev’ning in Caroline 
REIS AND DUNN 
Now that You’re Gone Kahn-Fiorito 
CHESTER GAYLORD—“The Whispering Serenader ’’ 
Sleep On (From ‘“* Helen’’) Offenbach, arr. 


Korngold-Herbert 
WYNNE AJELLO 


The Night was made for Love 
(From ‘* The Cat and the Fiddle’’) 
WYNNE AJELLO AND CAVAN O'CONNOR 


Lewis-Klenner 
Murray-Trivers-Hoffman 


Donaldson 


Kern-Harbach 


Love’s Old Sweet Song J. L. Molloy 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes Traditional 
JOHN THORNE (Baritone) 

The Village Inn 
(Parts | and 2) 
“SOME OF THE LADS” 
@ IN DANCE ®@ 

Just Friends Fox-Trot 
Should | be Sorry Fox-Trot 
WILL OSBORNE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
All of Me Fox-Trot 


ART KAHN’S ORCHESTRA 
Lies Fox-Trot 


DICK ROBERTSON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


One More Kiss, then Good-Night Fox-Trot 
Now that You’re Gone Fox-Trot 
WILL OSBORNE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Kickin’ the Gong Around Fox-Trot 
Aw, You Dawg Fox-Trot 
DICK ROBERTSON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

@ IN NOVELTY @ 
At the End of the Hobo’s Trail Reeves 
The Oklahoma Kid Reeves 
THE TEXAS DRIFTER (Yodelling Songs) 
Gooseberry Pie 
Two Little Girls in Blue 
BRADLEY KINCAID 
@ INSTRUMENTAL © 
La Valse D’Orient Charlier 
Marche Volante Charlier 
LES TZIGANOS—<Accordion Ensemble 
@ PANACHORD TWELVES ®@ 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 Liszt 
Parts 1 and 2 


SCALA THEATRE ORCHESTRA OF MILAN 
A Night in Madrid 


Aisha—Indian Intermezzo 


MELOTONE CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


Glinka 
John Lindsay 
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E, Soprano. With Orchestra 
Song, 
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Goodnight Vienna 7 DB784 
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The Melody Gents—what’s in a name?—-have made what, so 
far, is the only record of the theme song from ‘‘ Un Soir de Rafie,”’ 
the French film that had such a successful run in London a 
little while ago. The title of the song is Si l’on ne s’etait pas 
connu and the tune is one of those catchy French airs that 
stick in the memory and make you want to learn all the words. 
The backing is The way with every sailor, from the film ‘‘ Monte 
Carlo ’’ (Parlo. R1177, 2s. 6d.). Also from films are the songs 
sung by that idol of the continent Lilian Harvey: she sings 
Let me be your Carmen and with Willy Fritsch, also a film star, 

You brought me love (Parlo. R1179, 2s. 6d.). 

As both songs are sung in German, the little leaflet of a 
translation of the words given away with the record is very 
useful; it is always desirable to know what these popular 
songs are about, although the subjects are usually notoriously 
limited. 

A German-sounding song, actually an American product, 
which looks like being a great hit is Auf Wiedersehen, my dear. 
The first record out of it is sung by Morton Downey (Imperial 
*684, ls. 3d.), whose voice is good and who has real talent for 
inaking the most of these trifles. The backing is Snuggled on 
your shoulder, an unoriginal but tuneful ditty. Jack and Jill 
couple the same song with another new one called Yow’ll find 
out (Zono. 6123, ls. 6d.). Tell me with a love song is also a 
tuneful affair, especially as sung by Georges Seversky (Parlo. 
R1181, 2s. 6d.) in his attractive broken English, although Sam 
Browne (Zono. 6122, ls. 6d.) sings it well too. 

One of the most extraordinary records this month is by 
Adolphe Menjou (Col. DB798, 2s. 6d.). The record opens with 
an announcement by Menjou that this is the first record he has 
ever made, and that it is of “ that beautiful song’ Two White 
Arms from the British film of the same name which Menjou 
played in with Margaret Bannerman. He then tries to sing the 
beautiful song in the most amateurish way I have ever heard on 
a record ; he has no voice to begin with, and secondly, no idea 
of singing. Whether people will buy the record because of his 
fame as an actor I do not know ; it certainly does not enhance 
his reputation. 

Gracie Fields? brilliant effort last month seems to have ex- 
hausted her fund of comic songs for the moment, although 
I suppose the staunchest of her admirers will like Rochdale 
Hounds (H.M.V. B4109, 2s. 6d.) and When we all went to the 
Zoo (B4168), which may only seem flat by contrast. The 
backings of each of these are sob-stuff. When the rest of the 
crowd goes home (B4109), also performed by Leslie Hutchinson 
with his usual melancholy (Parlo. R1178, 2s. 6d.), she sings 
“ straight,” and Now that you’re gone as a sort of crescendo 
of despair with reiterated cries about “‘my man.” (B4168) ; 
her terrific voice glories in these outbursts, but I always have 
& secret wish that she would burlesque them before the end of 
the record. Now that yow’re gone is also given by Maurice 
Elwin (Decca F2880, ls. 6d.), whose apparently unceasing 
popularity is a credit to him, coupled with By the Fireside, 


which is also sung with every possible suggestion of round- 
eyed charm by Jessie Matthews (Col. DB803, 2s. 6d.) with the 
less effective One more kiss on the reverse. 

Jack Gordon, the gentlemanly crooner, is at his best in 
Goodnight Vienna and I'll always be true (Imperial 2682, 
ls. 3d.) ; and it is a good best. 

I’m afraid the duettists’ efforts this month leave me un- 
moved ; there is so little to praise, and yet each record has 
obviously required a lot of thought and care on the part of the 
singers. Perhaps the titles are uninspiring. There are Ross 
and Sargent in subdued mood singing Spring is here again and 
She didn’t say yes (Parlo. R1193); Bob and Alf Pearson in 
When the rest of the crowd goes home and If I have to go on without 
you (Imperial 2681, ls. 3d.); Layton and Johnstone in six 
popular titles (Col. DB785, 786 and 799, 2s. 6d. each) ; Mellow 
and Rich (I hope they are) in All of me and One more kiss 
(Broadcast 832, 1s.); Bert and Bob in Whistling Waltz and 
Songs that are old live for ever (Decca F2903, Is. 6d.) ; and The 
Melody Boys in the latter tune and It seems all a dream but it’s 
true (Sterno 940, ls. 3d.). It certainly does seem a dream that 
people buy these records by the thousand. 


The London Editor Recorded 

There is one record issued this month which it is a little 
difficult for me to review. It is Christopher Stone’s Medley 
(H.M.V. C2371, 12in., 4s.), for as everyone who knows him is 
aware, the London Editor is extremely modest about his own 
niche in the hall of fame, and as he has the last word as far as 
reviews in THE GRAMOPHONE are concerned, I can only hope 
that in fairness to our readers he will allow Peppering to say 
that his record is a peculiarly charming memento of a charming 
personality. The record is one of those happy ideas that 
come sometimes to recording managers, and there is no doubt 
that Christopher Stone’s musical reminiscences will recall 
countless past pleasures to his own and older generations, and 
has a very potent entertainment value to those too young to 
remember all the artists and music he mentions inasmuch as 
he instils that sense of intimacy into the record which has made 


his name beloved by thousands of radio listeners. [That will 
do.—LONDON ED.] 
More Veterans 

I liked Wilkie Bard’s Medley of his famous songs. This is a 


vigorous record of a personality whose name is still very much 
before the public (H.M.V. C4132, 2s. 6d.). I did not think 
Miss Ray Wallace so successful in her imitations of Marie 
Lloyd in a Selection of Marie Lloyd Songs (Parlo. R1190, 2s. 6d.) 
as in her previous record of Vesta Tilley’s songs. 

There is a fine Musical Comedy Selection on H.M.V. C2412 
(12in., 4s.) with Garda Hall and George Baker and a rousing 
chorus. The songs range from “‘ The Merry Widow ” waltz to 
‘* Halleluja ” from ‘‘ Hit the Deck.”’ 


THE SONG HITS FROM LONDON’S GREAT MUSICAL SHOW 


“THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE” 


(By OTTO HARBACH and JEROME KERN) 


TRY TO FORGET 


SHE DIDN’T SAY YES 


THE NIGHT WAS MADE FOR LOVE 


ONE MOMENT ALONE 


A NEW LOVE IS OLD 
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Curiosities and Collectors’ Pieces 


Chief among the curiosities this month is the record from the 
Parlophone *“* Music of all Nations Series.”” It is of Music for 
a Shadow Play and a Sitting Dance performed by the natives 
of an island called Bali in the Dutch East Indies. Not only is 
the music itself pleasant to listen to, but with the aid of the 
accompanying descriptive leaflet it becomes positively exciting. 
A rare collector’s piece. 

Of quite different appeal is the souvenir record issued by 
Regal (MR546, ls. 6d.) of the two teams competing in the Cup 
Final played at Wembley on the 23rd of last month. Each 
member of the teams speaks in turn, and the record should 
interest all the fans of the two famous clubs. 

A record whose existence puzzles me is Broadcast 3178 ; it 
is of Coram, the famous ventriloquist, and his dummy Jerry. 
Now why should people want to hear a ventriloquist in what, 
after all, are not particularly funny stories? Yet I believe 
they buy these records in their thousands. 7 

The Pavement Artists are still with us; this month they 
play a Dixieland Selection (Regal MR 548, Is. 6d.) with barrel 
organs, spoons, and other implements of their trade. 

One of the most amusing of the American novelty songs that 
have crossed the Big Pond lately is Three Blind Mice as 
interpreted by Dan Hornsby and his Lion’s Den Trio (Regal 
MR549, Is. 6d.) ; the story as told by these young men takes 
on @ new interest, and A Sailor's Sweetheart is another old yarn 
re-spun. ‘After this jolly effort the ordinary hill-billies that 
we are getting accustomed to sound a little tame. Silas 
Hickey and The Three Bronx re-hash The Dying Mountaineer, 
which is a sad story with a good melody, and In the Cumberland 
Mountains (Broadcast 3179, Is. 6d.) Addison Sims sings 
Left my gal in the mountains and the nigger song Open up dem 
pearly gates (Piccadilly 923, ls. 1d.) and what looks like being 
a popular hit, There’s another empty saddle (924); Gene Autry 
croons Jailhouse Blues and an amusing story called Wild 
Cat Mamma, or the taming of the shrew Americanized (Zono. 
6117, 1s. 6d.); and Jim Baird, backed up by a vociferous pipe 
organ, sings optimistically, but for no apparent reason, about 
the Good old times are coming back again and The funny old 
World rolls along (Zono. 6119, 1s. 6d.). The McCravy Brothers 
indulge in another of those semi-religious offerings called The 
Better Home and Homesick for Heaven (Parlo. R1189, 2s. 6d.). 
These songs are altogether beyond me. 


Funny Stories 


Rhymes set a fashion in songs whose chief object is to be as 
naughty as you can make them. Riddles (Bobbie Comber, 
Broadcast 830, ls.), Stories (also Bobbie Comber) which 
ingeniously stop short before the last word with the request to 
‘stop me if you’ve heard this one” (also by Leslie Sarony, 
Imperial 2686, ls. 3d.), Funny Stories told by Leslie Sarony as 
above, and finally Leslie Holmes taking up both sides of Regal 
MR552 (1s. 6d.) with Ask me another. 

Naturally there is a generous sprinkling of “ chestnuts ”’ in 
these, but I find myself marvelling at the ingenuity of these 
song-writers. But for sheer ingenuity Perry-Werry-Winkle 
takes the prize. Leslie Holmes’s Regal record issued last 
month is followed up by Leslie Sarony on Imperial 2685 
(1s. 3d.) ; the comedians in concert parties all round the coast 
will delight their audiences throughout the summer with their 
astonishment when they are asked to work “ raisin juice ’”’ or 
“explosive ’’ into their rhymes. Leslie Sarony, too, has 
recorded that macabre ditty, Ain’t it grand to be blooming well 
dead ? (Imperial 2688); I was strangely fascinated by the 
wriggling of these earth-worms. 

Julian Rose makes his debut for Vocalion with a rambling 
story about Mrs. Blumberg’s Jewish Boarding House (Broad- 
cast 829, ls.) which I found difficult to follow; I prefer the 
unfailing genius of Mabel Constanduros in Grandma Un- 
licensed or The Wireless Detector (835), which will delight the 
millions to whom she is a never-failing favourite. 


Instruments | 
Len Fillis, the Hawaiian guitarist, has made no less than five 


records of seven titles this month. For Columbia he has 
recorded Home and Just Friends (DB788, 2s. 6d.) and, on 
the reverse of Adolphe Menjou’s extraordinary effort, Good- 
night Vienna (DB798); for Decca he couples Just Friends 
with Whistling (F2882, 1s. 6d.) and with his Hawaiian Orchestra 
and the Carlyle Cousins plays Goodnight Vienna, An ev ning 
in Caroline (F2885), Goodnight, little girl, goodnight and Can’! 
we talk it over ? (F2906). 

Such industry is most praiseworthy, and with the long sum- 
mer evenings (we hope) before us these quiet serenades should 
find a place in every picnic knapsack and river party ; he is an 
unrivalled artist. . 

The labelling of organ records is interesting ; on Broadcast 
3181 (1s. 6d.) the organ is the star—The Beaufort Cinema Organ 
played by Reginald New in Beaufort Memories; this organ 
apparently reminisces along popular classical lines. Reginald 
Dixon and his Mighty Wurlitzer, Tower Ballroom, Blackpool, 
implies a happy relationship between the man and the monster ; 
they produce a Leslie. Stuart Selection (Sterno 927, Is. 3d.). 
Reginald Foort, on the other hand, is on the Mighty Wurlitzer 
Organ at the Regal, Kingston. He plays, with due considera- 
tion, All of me and An ev’ning in Caroline (Imperial 2680, 
ls. 3d.). Alex Taylor is at the World’s Mightiest Wurlitzer 
Organ at the Granada, Tooting, and plays In a Monastery 
Garden and Ina Persian Market (Decca K654, 2s. 6d.), which, 
after all, is what one would expect at the World’s Mightiest 
Wurlitzer at Tooting. 

Titania and Sweetheart in my dreams to-night are just organ 
solos by Terance Casey (Col. DB790, 2s. 6d.), who is evidently 
beginning to tame the brute, while Gerd Thomas (Parlo. R1188, 
2s. 6d.) is content to have no connecting preposition, although 


. to judge from the continuous vibrato in both The Vision o/ 


Fuji-San and Greetings to Sanssouci he is not altogether 
friendly with his instrument. In Sydney Gustard we have the 
man who has so mastered his organ as to be unquestionably 
the raison d’étre of the record. This conquest having beer 
accomplished no doubt Gustard is at perfect liberty to play 
Song of Songs and Trees for our delectation (H.M.V. B4123 
2s. 6d.). Alas, that so much labour should produce such little 
fruit worth gathering. 

H.M.V. C2397 (12in., 4s.) is both a novel and beautiful record ; 
Edith and Kevin Buckley play Delibes’ Nala waltz and the 
Polonaise from Thomas’ ‘“‘ Mignon” on the organ of the 
Regent Theatre, Bournemouth, and a piano. The effect is of 
the cloying, slow-moving music of the organ lightened and 
relieved by the cool brilliance of the piano, and the thin airiness 
of the piano warmed and supplemented by the dignified organ. 
A definitely successful experiment. 


Sternos 


The May Sternos are remarkably well recorded and have a 
fine selection of titles. Eric Chandler sings The Blind Plough- 
man and Roadways with fine vigour (938, ls. 3d.) and The 
Kneller Hall Band give a really sensitive performance of a 
Selection from “‘ The Miracle’ backed by The Doge's March 
from the incidental music to “‘ The Merchant of Venice ”’ (937). 
There are three records of old favourites, The New Melody Boys 
singing T'wo little girls in blue, In the shade of the old apple tree, 
Daisy Bell and After the Ball, verses and all (920), Dear Old 
Home Songs played lustily by Reginald Dixon on the Wurlitzer 
at The Tower Ballroom, Blackpool (935), and Nat Star and His 
Orchestra in another Gay 90’s Waltz Medley (931). All very 
jolly and sure of appreciation in the home circle. There is a 
charming tango called A Una Rosa played by Andre Astan’s 
Orchestra, backed with a fascinating rumba called Les trois 
coups (930). The dance records are a great improvement on 
any other bunch that I remember from this company, and 
should come in really useful for picnics with your portable. 

PEPPERING. 
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Reviewed by 


EDGAR JACKSON 


Ambrose in Tunes of To-day and Yesterday 
Which will survive? Old or New? “ Popular” or Ballads ? 


the old tunes were, also how well 

they can be adapted to the modern 

rhythmic style, hear Ambrose and His 

Orchestra's own  patent-applied-for 
version of Won't You Come Home, Bill 
Bailey? (v) (H.M.V. 6162). 

It isa cross between a Hilly-Billy and a 
hot interpretation—hot to the extent that, 
while there is no loss of the original melody, 
the phrases have been re-rhythmatised 
(good word that: original too: guaranteed 
not in any dictionary), and Hill-Billy to the 
extent that the tune has been given a new 
verse with a strong flavour of this American 
‘folk ’’ music. This verse is sung by Sam 
Brown and there is a darkie vocal chorus 
by Elsie Carlisle. The record is bright, 
entertaining, and good for either listening or 
dancing. 

The backing is Songs that are old live for 
ever (V). 

It introduces portions of T'o-night we'll 
merry, merry be, You take the High Road, 
Dear little Shamrock, Dye ken John Peel, 
etc. between vocal demands for old tunes 
and statements that they are the melodies 
that live for ever. 

On the face of it, it would seem that this is 
just another belated outcry by one of those 
people who still persist in affecting that 
yesterday’s tunes were necessarily better than 
those of to-day—a statement with which I am 
ready to quarrel at any time—but a second 
thought leads me to think that the argument 
is concerned less with vintage and more with 
t ; 

Most of the songs in this record, which, 
presumably, because they are old are expected 
to live for ever, are of what may broadly 
be termed the ballad kind. While I admit 
their tunefulness I can think of many 
‘* popular ” songs which are just as melodious 
and far less sickly, and it is not beyond the 
realms of possibility that they will survive 
just as long as those which the composers of 
this number so dogmatically champion. 

If my way of looking at it is wrong, the 
inference that to-day’s tunes will die for lack 
of merit leaves me cold, particularly when I 
recall such songs as Dinah, Tea for Two, and 
more'recently, Georgia on my mind. If it is 
right it is rather a weak support for the tunes 
in the record that, having started off with 
the words “‘we don’t want tunes from 


I you want to know what fun some of 


Dixieland,” the arranger promptly intro- 
duces Yankee Doodle. 

However, all this is nothing to do with the 
performance, which, of its kind, is pleasing 
and tuneful. 

Almost as though it were done purposely 
to demand comparison, tlie next record | 
come to by Ambrose is Dixieland—a Medley 
of old Ragtime Songs (v) (lst and 2nd 
records on H.M.V. B6163), introducing 
Alexander's Ragtime Band, That Mysterious 
Rag, The Wedding Glide, Everybody’s 
doing it, Back home in Tennessee, Dinah 
and Oh! you beautiful doll. All I can say is 
that I at any rate find these tunes just as 
entertaining. And, anyway, this is far the 
better performance. The band plays up 
well. The arrangement is by Ronnie Munro 
and the singers are Sam Brown, The Three 
Ginx and Elsie Carlisle, who now broadcasts 
regularly with the band on Saturdays. 


Riddles (v) may not be a second Rhymes, 
but it is a good idea for a comedy number, 
and even though the answers are practically 


given you in the riddles you may have to 
think a minute or two before you spot 
some of them. Of the number Ambrose has 
made just a fair record (H.M.V. B6165), 
and Jack Payne and His Orchestra’s on the 
two sides of Imperial 2667 is better, if only 
because the production is rather more 
ambitious. Between the two is the Decca 
(2884 )(v) by Arthur Lally and His Orchestra. 

Ambrose backs his Riddles with another 
comedy number, Old Man Bluebeard (v). 
This is the sort of song that could have been 
built into something really amusing by the 
use of a little imagination. Ambrose has 
missed an opportunity. 


I find some difficulty in reviewing fairly 
Ambrose’s 7'ry to forget (v) and She didn’t 
say yes (Vv) both trom ‘“ The Cat and the 
Fiddle.” In many respects they are 
distinctly good, but some very démodé 
stuff kills the pleasure they might otherwise 
have given me. Consider for instance the 
“Whoops, Dearie” over accentuations in 
the 2nd, 12th, 18th, ete., bars of the first 
chorus of T'ry to forget. Probably this sort 
of thing is all right for those who like it, but 
it is equivalent to wearing a bustle, and 
oh! how these old-fashioned cinema 





BEST OF THE MONTH. 


DANCE BANDS. 


Body and Soul by Ambrose and His Orchestra 
(Decca M402). 

Dixieland (Medley of Old Ragtime Songs) by 
Ambrose and His Orchestra (1st and 2nd 
records on H.M.V. B6163). 

Sailin’ in the Robert E. Lee by The 
Masqueraders (Col. CB433). 

Won’t You Come Home, Bill Bailey? by 
Ambrose and His Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6162). 


COMEDY DANCE BANDS. 


Dick Turpin’s Ride to York by Jack Hylton 
and His Orchestra (Decca F2894). 

Riddles by Jack Payne and His Band 
(Imperial 2667). 

Turkish Delight by Ray Noble and His 
New Mayfair Dance Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6167). 


VOCAL. 


Georgia on my Mind by Mildred Bailey 
-  (H.M.V. B4110). 


—— 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Home and You Try Somebody Else by Carroll 
Gibbons (piano) and His Boy Friends 
(Col. DB789). 

Some More Rhythm (piano duets) by Fred 
Elizalde and His Friend (Decca F2920). 





HOT DANCE BANDS. 

Black Beauty and The River and Me by 
Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6166). 

Hello, Lola by the Mound City Blue Blowers 


and— 
If I Could Be With You by Mc Kinney’s 
Cotton Pickers (both H.M.V. B6168). 


See also the Brunswick Supplement, records from 
which were not available at time of going to press, 
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orchestra stunts grate on my nerves. In 
these days they sound uncouth if not actually 
vulgar. Still they are commercial and we 
all have to live. 


Not new, but modern 

By way of a little surprise you will find 
Ambrose and His Orchestra under their own 
name also on red label (2s. 6d.) Decca M402. 

The tunes are Body and Soul (v) and 
Punch and Judy Show. 

Both these were made many months ago— 
before Ambrose returned to H.M.V., which I 
know was before June 1930, because that was 
the date of my debut in THE GRAMOPHONE, 
and on turning up the back numbers, I[ find 
I then reviewed Ambrose’s H.M.V.’s of 
I’m in the market for you and Just like a 
story book (B5824). 

It is a pity Ambrose does not make some 
more records like Body and Soul to-day. 
Very open in construction, it consists chiefly 
of exquisite solos and obbligati. The first 
chorus is vocal by Sam Brown, with a most 
fascinating violin obbligato by Eric Siday 
(now with Jack Payne). The ensemble takes 
the verse, then there is the first half of a 
chorus by Siday with a sweet saxophone 
obbligato, the ensemble being used for the 
last half and—that’s all; for, although the 
record plays for three minutes 56 seconds 
(the average for a 10-inch is under three 
minutes), the number is taken so slowly. 
The performance may be a little too subtle to 
achieve big sales, but it is, nevertheless, in 
every way a little masterpiece of its kind. 
The backing is more commercial. 

The recording is excellent—better, I must 
say, than some of Decca’s to-day. 


Fizz with a Fez 

Ray Noble and His New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra’s best seller this month will un- 
doubtedly be T'urkish Delight (v) on the two 
sides of H.M.V. B6176. 

This is another of Ray’s comedy efforts, 
and, if it lacks slightly the momentum and 
cohesion which were among the features of 
the band’s Down behind the bushes in the 
garden, issued last month, with its humourous 
lyric, amusing little jokes and appropriate 
atmosphere it is a first-class entertainment. 

It is a pity that the humour always 
evoked by reference to bad odours had to be 
introduced twice with the identical word 
‘* terrible smell ’—particularly as the repeti- 
tion follows so closely on their first usage. 
Probably this was a mistake on the part of the 
gent who does all the talking. Incidentally, 
he is Kester Dodgson. He is on the H.M.V. 
staff. He says he doesn’t know how to 
describe his job, but by careful cross- 
examination I have elucidated that he fixes 
the routines, writes the dialogues, and acts 
as producer for all H.M.V. records, straight 
and comedy, of numbers requiring what he 
calls a little stage doctoring. Bobby 
Coomber is the vocalist in Turkish Delight. 


That “ Tango-fox-trot’’ controversy 

Of their kind the same band’s Living in 
clover (v) and Goodnight, Vienna (v) (H.M.V. 
B6172) both from the film “ Goodnight, 
Vienna,” are also thoroughly good records— 
well arranged and competently played— 
and it is hard to choose between this disc 
and Decca F2889 on which are the same titles 
played by Roy Fox and His Band. 


The Decca is, of course, ls. 6d. against the 


H.M.V. 2s. 6d., but the recording of the 
H.M.V. is cleaner and more distinct. Still 
Roy Fox’s colourful and stylish performance 
is not too badly reproduced, and the differ- 
ences in the reproduction are particularly 
noticeable only on the better electrical 
reproducers, which are capable of doing 
full justice to the fine tonal quality and 
clarity of the H.M.V. disc. 

On the H.M.YV. the latter titles is labelled 
“Tango Fox-Trot.” I am still kicking 
against the description, not only because 
there is no such dance, but because, on Ray 
Noble’s record at any rate, the addition of 
the words “‘ Fox-Trot ”’ is quite unnecessary. 
Roy Fox plays Goodnight, Vienna more or 
less as a fox-trot, but Ray Noble’s record 
has no semblance of fox-trot rhythm, and 
if neither is it tango rhythm in the strictest 
sense, the tango is the only dance you could 
do to it. 


Can you think of one ? 

As a matter of fact, I saw Ray during last 
month, when he and I were up at Nottingham 
to judge the First Annual AlJl-England Dance 
Band Championship organised by our 
contemporary The Melody Maker, and he 
threatened then that he was going to con- 
tinue using the description—in spite of me, 
as he smilingly put it. He reasoned that he 
could find no more adequate synonym for 
fox-trots with a tango flavour and vice versa. 
That seems to put him right and me wrong— 
but only up toa point. This record, as I say, 
could not possibly be used for dancing a 
fox-trot, though it would be perfectly 
satisfactory for the tango, so I don’t see 
quite how his argument applies to it. 


American Victor recordings released by 
H.M.V. include : 

Leo Reisman and His Orchestra in “‘ sweet ”’ 
performances, not without considerable 
artistic finesse, of two melody numbers, TJ'he 
night was made for love (v) from ‘‘ The Cat and 
the Fiddle,” and If I have to go on without 
you (v) (H.M.V. B6152): ™ 

Nat Shilkret and His Orchestra (Amer.) in 
a slow fox-trot version of T'he wooden soldier 
and the painted doll (v) (H.M.V. 6164), a nice 
melody which is nothing like so marionette- 
ish as its title implies, the backing of which 
Is-— 

Snuggled on your shoulder (v) by Jack 
Denny and His Orchestra (Amer.) who are 
also responsible for Oh! what a thrill (v) and 
Starlight (v) (H.M.V. B6161). For the 
Masters Denny a nice piece of candy all 
round, please. 

Oh, thank you. 

What charming manners. Such dear little 
boys, aren’t they ? 


A new comedy one 

In Dick Turpin’s ride to York, recorded 
by Jack Hylton and His Orchestra on Decca 
F2894 (v) and by Jack Payne and His 
Band on Imperial 2687, these two bands 
seem to have got hold of a comedy number 
which is not only good, but something out 
of the ordinary. 

Both records are nearly all singing with 
the band providing accompaniments. Jack 
Payne puts a little patter into his version by 
way of production. Hylton lets the song 





v—Vocal refrain. 
Amer.—American artists recorded in America, 
All are fox-trots except where otherwise stated, 


sink or swim solely on its merit. That it 
gets over without any extraneous assistance 
says much for it, though I will not go so 
far as to say that there was not an opportunity 
for ‘“‘ business.” On the other hand I do 
not think that what Jack Payne has done 
has improved things and I prefer the Hylton 
version. For one thing, it is not taken quite 
so quickly and the words are more easily 
heard. Also I prefer Pat O’Malley’s singing. 


More like a Dachshund 


As you can imagine there is plenty of 
scope in the idea for some amusing verses 
and choruses. 

The story deals mostly with what happens 
to Dick Turpin and his fiery steed, Black 
Bess, at the various places at which they 
stop en route (they have to break the 
journey to oil Black Bess). As they appear 
to arrive at such far apart resorts as Dover, 
Baldock, Brighton and Boston the road 
hardly seems as direct as it might be. When 
Dick gets too hard pressed he takes the 
shoes off Bess and puts them on the other 
way round so that they’ll think he’s coming 
back. Black Bess does her best to keep 
up the pace, but it taxes hersorely. First 
her shoes wear out, but she says she’s game 
to try and reach their goal in her stockinged 
feet. But not only do the stockings fail to 
last, her legs begin to wear out also—so 
much so that by the time York is eventually 
reached she looks like a Dachshund. Not 
without its amusing aspects, is it? 

Hylton’s remaining comedy records, Perry- 
Werry-Winkle (v), In the bushes at the 
bottom of the Garden (v) (both F2896), and 
Hello Twins (F2846) are not as good as he 
can make these lighter numbers, but he has 
tuneful commercial ‘‘melody ”’ performances 
of Now that you’re gone (v) and Too Late (v) 
(Decca F2883) and, on Decca F2904, With 
Love in my Heart and Who’s your little who— 
zis? Why does everyone always sing this 
song as though it were called Who’s your 
little/whozis ? 


America buys Hylton 

t may interest you to know that, by 
arYangement with Decca, Hylton’s records 
aré now being issued regularly in America 
by the American Brunswick Company. 1 
have seen some excellent reviews of them 
in the American Press and am told that they 
ate selling well. Also many of Hylton’s 

.M.V.’s have appeared in the Victor lists, 
in which I see Ambrose’s and Ray Noble’s 

w Mayfair Dance Orchestras are also 


represented. 
A wonder if the day will come when English 
nce records will have the same prestige in 
America as the Americans had here a few 
str ago. At is not impossible. To-day 
our commepcial, if not our hot dance bands, 
are just as/good as the American, and owing 
to the slamp in records over there, due to 
the number and excellence of the Radio 
programmes, they are not in a position to 
spend as much money as we are on pro- 
ducing their dance records, 


Roy Fox 

There may be more, but apart from the 
the two previously mentioned tunes from 
“Goodnight Vienna,” I have only one new 
disc by Roy Fox and His Orchestra—Decca 
F2888 on which they play She didn’t say 
‘* Yes” (v) from ‘‘ The Cat and the Fiddle ”’ 
and Was that the human thing to do? (v by 
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Eve Becke). Neither of these finds a place 
among Roy Fox’s more original performances, 
but as straight commercial melody dance 
records they are as good as you will get. 

Billy Merrin and His Orchestra’s Must 
it end like this? (v) and There's a ring around 
the Moon (v) (Decca F2879) are good, but 
l am a wee bit sorry they were not given 
something a little hotter even than the 
latter title. I heard this band recently at 
the Palais de Danse, Nottingham, and was 
most pleasantly surprised. Since it was at 
the Covent Garden Opera House it has 
improved out of all recognition. It has a fine 
brass section—at times quite Ellington-ish— 
and can really get going when it likes to 
play hot. I think it has made the mistake 
of being a little too much on its best behaviour 
for the studio, but even so its records are 
better than some of those by West End 
bands which think they are good. 


Gloomy Gibby 


[ wish the Savoy Orpheans would make 
their records a little more exciting. 

They brightened up a bit last month in 
My Bluebird’s back again (v) (Col. CB427) 
and I'll make a happy landing (v) (Col. 
(B421), reviews of which were unfortunately 
crowded out. 

But it seems these were only flashes in 
the pan, as this month they are back again 
with stuff which, no matter how much you 
may like the band, you will have to admit is 
hopelessly uninspiring for all its tunefulness. 
It is a pity, because not only is the band 
academically as near perfection as any 
dance band in London, but it has some clever 
musicians who can do a great deal more than 
play simple straight melody prettily. 

Their titles this month are Delishious (v), 
theme song from the film, and Goodnight, 
little girl, goodnight (v) (Col. CB433), Can’t we 
talk at over? (v) and a 6-8 one step, You’re the 
one (Vv) (Col. CB437), and, on Col. CB438, 
Just humming along (v) and T'ell me with a 
love song (waltz) (Vv). 

The vocal refrains, by Jack Plant, are the 
finishing touches in milk and water pedantry. 

The same remarks apply to the Masquera- 
ders—at least as regards their 7'ell Tales (v) 
and the waltz, Take away the moon (Vv) 
(Col. CB435), We'll be together again (waltz) 
and that musical box rubbish with its 
xylophone and piano tinkles, Granny’s 
photo album (v) (Col. CB434), and With love 
in my heart (v) and Goopy Geer (v) (Col. 
CB424). 

On tune alone Goopy Geer ought to have 
been a bright record, but considering the 
type of number it is and what could have 
been done with it, it is almost as boringly slow 
as the others. The patter ‘ production ”’ 
introduction is meaningless and the only 
interesting idea in the whole thing is a short 
passage after Cyril Scott, played as a piano 
solo by Carroll Gibbons, to introduce which a 
word or two of the lyric has been altered. 


Worse than Measles 


Even the singing of Al Bowlly, who is the 
vocalist in all the Masquerader’s titles, fails 
to break the spell—in fact, the prevailing germ 
of orthodoxy is so infectious that Al seems to 
have caught it. 

It is possible that something happens in the 
last inch or so of some of the records, but I 
couldn’t stick them out that long. 

If only by comparison, the Masqueraders 
Sailin’ on the Robert EH. Lee (v) and The 


King was in the Counting House (v) (Col. 
CB443) have something of the spirit of dance 
music. The former tune is a bright one and 
though it is played very straightforwardly 
the performance has a bit of life. The latter 
tune is made lively by a much more imagina- 
tive orchestration, which seems to have 
inspired the band to realise that, while 
oratorias may be good music, their atmosphere 
is not quite in keeping with that which we 
expect in our dance music. 


Payne’s fine melody sections 

So many of this month’s records seem to 
have been on the melodious—or, if you want 
to be rude, dopey—side that the more modern, 
ambitious and altogether livelier treatments 
which Jack Payne and His Band have given 
to She didn’t say yes (v) and Was that the 
human thing to do? (v) on Imperial 2676, and 
on 2677 Hot Coffee (v) a new 6-8 Back again 
to happy-go-lucky-days (v), makes these sound 
doubly attractive. 

The band’s melody sections are playing 
particularly well and itis a pity that the same 


> 


cannot be said of the rhythm section. The 
best of rhythm sections cannot make a band 
stylish if the melody sections are weak, but 
a bad one can certainly destroy the general 
effect of a band no matter how good the rest 
may be. Jack Payne’s melody sections are 
as stylish as you will find in town, but behind 
them you car hear a rhythm section that is 
stodgy and old-fashioned. This is the reason 
that the records have a “ Marchy’”’ atmos- 
phere, in spite of the fact that Jack Payne 
tries to cover it up by playing his numbers so 
quickly that the band is practically forced to 
play two-in-a-bar in place of the four-in-a- 
bar, which, in the dance music sense of the 
word, is the essence of rhythm. 


There are also four titles by Jack Payne, 
with His B.B.C. Dance O:chestra, on Regal— 
Just Friends (v) and The King was in the 
Counting House (v), which are on MR544, 
and, on MR545, Dance of the little Dutch 
Dolls (v) and a waltz, My Pretty Flowers (Vv). 
These were, of course, made before the band 


left the B.B.C. 


Vocal 


The charm of Mildred Bailey 


Not the least interesting thing about 
Georgia on my mind and Concentratin’ on 
you sung by Mildre! Bailey (Amer.) (H.M.V. 
B4110) is the manner in which this perfectly 
delightful little Artiste, whose every note is 
saturated with IT, manages to combine the 
res negro style with the refinement of May- 
air. 

And it is not only a question of style. In 
addition to phrasing in that rhythmical 
manner which is an inherent gift of the 
musical Negroes, Mildred has that something 
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in the quality of her voice which is such\a 
fascinating feature of the singing of coloured 
women. Perhaps you will realise it better 
when you hear her slight exaggeration of it 
in the short dialogues between herself and a 
coloured man (presumably) which, used as 
the introduction and ending of Concentratin’ 
on you, are entertaining touches of novelty 
in the record. 


The orchestral accompaniments are excel- 
lent—sweet, but rhythmical and interesting. 


Instrumental 
More pianistics by Fred Elizalde and Carroll Gibbons 


Fred Elizalde’s pianistics—Some Rhythm 
(Parts 1 and 2 Decca F2855) introducing 
the old favourites Me and the boy friend, 
Ill see you in my dreams, After you've gone, 
Japanese Sandman, Some of these days and 
San, and Some more rhythm (Parts 1 and 2 
Decca F2920) introducing Tea for two, I 
want to be happy, Somebody loves me, From 
one till two, I can’t give you anything but 
love, and Happy days are here again—differ 
from the Elizalde of old in two ways. 

Firstly, for the first time he is assisted by 
a second pianist. The confederate is men- 
tioned on the label merely as “ His Boy 
Friend.’’ Actually it is one Dick Pearson, a 
youngster with a firm of London stock- 
brokers, and a good amateur musician. He 
is also acting as Fred’s manager. 

Secondly young Fred appears as a sensibly, 
if sadly, disillusioned man. ‘“ Art for art’s 
sake,’’ and “ it’s good whether you realise it 
or not ”’ are no longer his slogans, and their 
place is taken by “ £.s.d. for bread and 
butter’s sake”’ and “it’s good only if you 
think it is.” 

Well, we all must live and for that reason 
alone I acknowledge the sensibility of the 
disillusionment. If I have shed a secret 
tear for the brilliant imagination to which 
this modern genius gave unbridled play in 
the past, I still have to admit that Fred even 


in his most conventional moods is about 
twenty times more stylish, rhythmical and 
artistic than the majority of the piano 
jazzists (included among which are a couple 
of young ladies, who, after all these years, 
can’t even keep time yet) whose florid, 
flow’ry fungus is but a blot on so many 
recording companys’ lists. 


Also there is always this to be realised. 
Fred may be just playing pretty if you look 
only on the surface, but if you like to look 
a little below it you'll find that he can’t 
completely suppress that gift of originality 
which nature gave him—thank goodness. 


Drawing-room music par excellence seems 
an apt way of describing Home and You 
try somebody else by Carroll Gibbons and 
His Boy Friends (Col. DB789). If not 
exciting, Carroll’s piano playing is as 
musicianly and tuneful as it well could be. 
His choice of musical language is graceful 
and fluent. His syntax is pleasant ; also 
it is grammatical, which is at any rate more 
than can be said about mine. 

That the “ boy friends ”’ have learnt their 
lessons in the Gibbons school well is apparent 
from the manner in which instrumentally 
they conform to the pattern supplied by the 
feature artist. 
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Hot Rhythm Records 
Duke Ellington, McKinney’s Cotton Pickers and the Blue Blowers on H.M.V. 


It seems that I shall have very few hot 
records to talk about this month. 

Firstly, it is doubtful if the Brunswicks 
will arrive before I have to close for press. 

Drastic re-arrangements are now in course 
of consideration for the pressing and market- 
ing over here of future releases of these famous 
American discs, and they have in fact pro- 
ceeded so far that the Warner-Brunswick 
factory at Shepherd’s Bush is at a standstill, 
and the pressing of the May Brunswicks and 
Panachords is being undertaken by Decca. 

It is not impossible that Decca will shortly 
take over completely the handling of Bruns- 
wick and Panachord records in this country. 

Secondly, by one of those coincidences 
which crop up so often, this month happens 
to have been chosen by Parlophone to give 
us a lull before what looks like being a real 
storm. 

The present Parlophone “ Rhythm-Style ”’ 
Series has reached the magnificent total of 
120 titles, and the powers that be tell me they 
think it is time they gave us something new. 
So they are starting a ‘‘ New ‘ Rhythm-Style ’ 
No. 2 Series,”’ The first records are to be 
released on May 15th. 

One of the world’s most famous coloured 
bands, not featured in the old Series, makes 
its Parlophone debut in two great hot 
performances ; Louis Armstrong and Earl 
Hines join up again in a piano and trumpet 
duo which introduces an entirely new style 
of rhythm; there is a new negro pianist 
whom some think comparable with the 
unique Hines himself ; Ed. Lang joins forces 
with one Lonnie Johnson in a guitar duet 
which is real negro rhythm, with no white 
man made veneer to mar the effect ; Mamie 
Smith gives us the first sample heard in this 
country for many a long day of real Negro 
singing, etc., etc. 

I understand the new series is to be 
launched with no less than 4 records (eight 
sides) and J advice you to be sure and save 
10s. of your record money for the occasion. 

Still all this is for the future, and for the 
moment the absence of “ Rhythm-Styles ” 
is well compensatec by four excellent H.M.V. 
hot records, which will be on sale by the time 
you are reading this, to say nothing ot what 
the Brunswicks may be. 


Melody with style 


On H.M.V. B6166 are Duke Ellington 
and His Orchestra in Black Beauty and 
The River and Me (v). 

Unlike most Ellington records, The River 
and Me is sweet melody in the simplest sense 
of the words, but there is this difference 
between simple melody as interpreted by 
Ellington and as purveyed by the ordinary, 
boring commercial dance band. Ellington 
makes his interpretations interesting, if only 
by the uniquely stylish manner in which his 
band plays even the simplest phrases. 

Perhaps the best way to give you an idea 
of what the River and Me is all about, is to 
tell you the lyric : 

I can tell my troubies to the River, 
"Cos it sings a song of sympathy. 
We are mighty like two buddies— 
The River and Me. 
Even when I look at muddy waters, 
There’s a glimpse of sunny sky to see ; 
And it seems we share that sunshine— 
The River and Me. 





I tell him of my wasted years, 
The dreams that went astray ; 
And with the tide he takes my tears, 
And carries them away. 
Every life has got to have its low tide ; 
That's the way this life was meant to be. 
We're just waiting for the high tide— 
The River and Me. 


It strikes me as being rather picturesque 
in its simple way, and Ellington retains the 
atmosphere to a nicety. He uses the en- 
semble sparingly, relies much on solos, takes 
care to avoid anything in the nature of the 
involved, and makes tunefulness his key-note. 

Barney Bigard’s clarinet solo, which 
constitutes the first chorus, is a delightful 
piece of playing. I do not know of anyone 
who can use his chalameau register with 
such sweetness and yet make it so interesting. 
The only complaint I have against the vocal 
refrain which follows is that there are 
moments when the voice seems a little hard. 
The last chorus is another nice example of 
solo playing, this time by little five feet 
short Fred Jenkins on his trumpet, supported 
by a background that leaves nothing to be 
desired. 


The Ellington personnel 


Black Beauty was originally written by 
Ellington as a piano solo and his record of it 
as such, was issued by Parlophone (R571) 
early in 1930. 

It was not until sometime later that Elling- 
ton decided to score it for orchestra—possibly 
because he feared that its delicacy might 
suffer from the exuberant handling one could 
be forgiven for thinking it might receive at 
the hands of his incisive combination. He 
needn’t have worried. The clever way he 
has scored it would enable the atmosphere 
to be retained by far less adaptable combina- 
tions than Ellington’s. 

Excepting of course for the style of the 
composition, Black Beauty is not so far 
removed from The River and Me. One 
finds the same open simplicity in the score and 
the same atmosphere of tuneful melody. Its 
main difference is that there is a little more 
suggestion in his orchestration of the Elling- 
ton love of tricks and bizarrerie, but even so 
it is only slight. 

Here is the present personnel of Ellington’s 
Orchestra : 

The five-piece brass section consists of 
Fred Jenkins, Charles Williams and Arthur 
Whitsel (trumpets) and Joe Vanton and 
Juan Tizol (trombones). The saxophones, 
all of whom double clarinet, are Harry 
Carney, Barney Bigard and Johnny Hodge 
(tenor). Fred Guy is responsible for banjo 
and guitar; Sonny Greer, the drummer, is 
also the vocalist ; William Broad is the string- 
bass player, and Edward Kennedy ‘‘ Duke ”’ 
Ellington himself takes care of the piano. 


Why do we so often have to wait until a 
tune is old enough to be revived before any 
recording company succeeds in giving us 
a really outstanding record of it? I can 
think of heaps of earlier instances and now it 
has happened again. 

This time the tune is Jf I could be with 
you (Vv) and MeKinney’s Cotton Pickers 


(Amer.) record of it (H.M.V. B6168—due for 
release to-day—May Ist) will be a feast of 
joy to those enlightened enough to realise 
that any record lies in the performance at 
least 90 per cent. of the attraction. But 
that section of the public, and believe me it 
constitutes the majority, which still thinks 
the tune the most important thing, wil! 
possibly turn up its noses and say Why, 
that’s an old tune. Yet if this record had 
been available when the tune was at the 
height of its popularity, it would almost 
certainly have been a sensation with this 
self same section of the public, particularly 
as, in spite of the vogue which this number 
enjoyed, I cannot recall a dance band record 
of it that was anything out of the ordinary. 


The value of routine 


It may be argued that this is a hot record 
and our simple public likes to hear its 
favourite tunes of the moment played straight. 

Such a contention is all very well in cases, 
when, to make it hot, a band to any extent 
obliterates the straight melody, but as far 
as this McKinney disc is concerned the 
original melody is retained almost through- 
out. Not only is the refrain sung twice, 
and you know that even hot vocalists seldom 
deviate far from the melody as written, but 
the first chorus by saxophones is quite 
straight. 

The record, which features the tune in 
comparatively slow tempo, scores by the 
good style of its rhythm, a few clever effects 
and the easy manner in which it builds up 
to its final climax. It is almost perfectly 
routined. 

The saxophone section gives a fine exhibi- 
tion of how to play straight melody, but with 
rhythm, in the first chorus and then the lead 
is taken over by a really sweet, but again 
rhythmical, trumpet, relieved by something 
a little more ambitious from the saxophones 
in the middle strain to sustain the interest. 
Vocal verse and chorus follow and then we 
have the last chorus. This, again is vocal, 
but the plot is developed by more prominent 
use of the orchestra in the accompaniment, 
a clever break in which Don Redman, the 
leader and first saxophonist, takes over the 
second half from the singer, and a repetition 
of the last four bars, in which the vocalist is 
worked in with band, for a coda. All round 
a record with both style and atmosphere. 


McKenzie and the Gang again 


On the reverse are the Mound City Blue 
Blowers (Amer.), whose One Hour, issued on 
April 1st last, was one of the most original 
modern rhythmic performances ever recorded, 
in Hello Lola. In contrast to One Hour, 
Hello Lolaisin quick tempo. You may have 
opinions on the tone colour of Red MeKenzie’s 
blue blowing in the first chorus, but the 
phraseology is the work of a genius, The 
high spot of the record, however, is another 
of his amazing tenor solos by the greatest of 
all hot saxophonists, the coloured artist, 
Colman Hawkins. A sublety not to be 
missed is the manner in which the trombone 
—Jack Teagarden, I think—takes the solo 
off Hawkins. A neater piece of dovetailing 
I cannot remember having heard. And what 
a rhythm the whole thing has. 

I still want to know who the clarinet is. 
Can anyone please enlighten me? American 
readers kindly note. 

EDGAR JACKSON. 
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“MUSICAL TIMES” aw EDGAR JACKSON 


To the Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE. 
DEAR Eprror, 


As Editor of a publication which, because 
it not only also reviews gramophone records 
of modern dance music, but does so with, I 
claim, at least equal thoroughness, com- 
petence and respect, is in competition with 
vour own, I can hardly be accused of being 
biassed in favour of one of your reviewers. 


Nevertheless, I protest most strongly 
against an attack made on your Mr. Edgar 
Jackson, not so much to champion him, 
because I have ample proof that he is quite 
capable of defending himself (when he feels 
it worth his while to condescend to do so), 
but more to protect a type of music, in 
which we are all interested, from the des- 
iructive nonsense still levelled against it by 
those who prove by their own words that 
they are without understanding of the sub- 
ject. 

My attention was drawn to the matter 
to which I refer by the diatribe being sent 
me by my press-cutting agency. 

Ordinarily I would have dismissed it with 
a light laugh, but it appéars so totally 
devoid of provocation, and so destructive in 
its intent, that I beg permission to reply to 
it through your columns, 


[ can only assume that it is just another 
instance of axe-grinding by those jealous of 
the success of modern dance music, of which 
Edgar Jackson has been made, without the 
least justification, the victim, and as such 
is grossly unfair. 

The outburst appeared under the name of 
‘ Feste ’ in the April issue of The Musical 
Times and it is immediately apparent that 
this gentleman (presumably) is no respecter 
of dance music, much less so of Edgar 
Jackson’s writings on the subject. But 
more important, Mr., Mrs., or Miss ‘‘ Feste ”’ 
has such peculiar, and dare I say appallingly 
ignorant, views to express that this person 
certainly must be answered. 

Since “ Feste’s”’ strafe occupied a full 
page and a half of the valuable space of The 
Musical Times it is evident that they con- 
sider E.J. a very important individual. 


I have no quarrel with that attitude. 
Edgar Jackson has indeed done a great deal 
to forward the Art (note the capital A) of 
Dance Music, and he has done so in 
other media besides such accommodating 
vehicles as my own paper and THE 
GRAMOPHONE. It is to pioneers like him 
that we owe much of the order which has 
been wrought out of the chaos caused by the 
sudden launching of “ jazz” upon the ears 


of the white people. If nothing else, he and 


others like him have had no little share in, 


introducing an era in which such master- 
pieces as Constant Lambert’s Rio Grande 
make an unashamed acknowledgment to the 
art of the modern dance musician. 


From this it is apparent that if Edgar 
Jackson’s analyses of dance records offend 
the susceptibilities of such self-styled 
authorities of musical good taste as ‘‘ Feste ” 
—whoever he may be—there are other 
luminaries who are ready to perceive that 
“ fifty million people (this is an under- 


estimate of the enthusiasts of this type of 
music) can’t be wrong.” 

The trouble seems to have commenced 
from your having delegated to Mr. Basil 
Maine the reviewing of a pianoforte record 
by Fred Elizalde tracing the evolution of 
Jazz to Rhythm. The idea was, as E.J. 
put it, to get an unbiassed opinion (Jackson 
had assisted in producing the record), but 
he added that it would show “ whether 
admitted authorities on straight music are 
at last beginning to tumble to what dance 
music is all about,’”’ a statement which 
“*Feste ” forthwith describes as drivelling, just 
as though the hostile and totally unprovoked 
attacks by choir-masters, symphony orchestra 
conductors and “‘ tuppence-a-line ’’ journal- 
ists have not proved all along that the day of 
their enlightenment is long overdue. 

Then Edgar Jackson, in a purely fanciful 
moment, not without the saving grace of 
humour, and obviously meaning no dis- 
respect to anybody, said of one Louis 
Armstrong, a famous Negro trumpet- 
vocalist, “Put him with anything, from 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra to a 
barrel-organ, and he would so dominate the 
whole situation with his trumpet playing 
and the exotic exuberance of sentiment that 
he puts into his singing, to say nothing of its 
purely rhythmic aspect, that the rest would 
hardly be noticed.” 

*“* Feste ’’ found nothing to smile at in this. 
Instead, he morosely whines “I should 
like to hear the comments of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and conductor on this.”’ 
So, indeed, would I, but if, as ‘“ Feste”’ 
seems in his sour mood illogically to demand, 
we must take this obviously light reference of 
E.J.’s literally surely it is true that such 
a freak pertormer as this coloured hot 
musician would dominate such an extra- 
ordinary clash of opposing styles. The very 
idea is a sign of a healthy wit. 

Mark you, “Feste” has so far said 
nothing constructive in his criticism of 
Mr. Jackson’s opinions, nor does he once 
do so as he warms to his work, and it appears 
highly probable as one reads between the 
lines that he has not even troubled to hear 
the records on which the controversy is 
based. This seems so obvious, indeed, that 
we are left to wonder whether we are dealing 
in this “‘ Feste”’ person with a responsible 
critic or a mere bigot. 


We now pass to a further complaint from 
this Musical Times contributor. This time 
he takes Edgar Jackson to task for failing 
to do without “a kind of technical ter- 
minology, so to speak, similar to that used by 
straight musicians, and described by dance 
musicians as jargon.” 

Now where is ‘“ Feste’s ’’ authority for all 
this? Is a writer in dance music to be denied 
the use of musical etymology? Is there any 
fundamental difference in the form of musical 
notation used by an orchestrator of a dance 
band (and each dance band, mark you, has 
its orchestrator, and sometimes several) from 
the form used by the orchestrator of a 
symphony? And do dance musicians refer 
to “technical terminology” as jargon? I, 
who mix with them daily, have never heard 
them do so. 


On the other hand, there are certain 
writers on “ straight ”’ music who are not 
only unable ever to do without jargon, but 
carry it to such extremes that it becomes 
absolutely absurd. Here, for instance, is an 
actual example which I have cherished for 
several moons : 


‘* Not only does it present a very developed 
type of atonal impression and elemental 
force ; it is also curiously characteristic of 
modern complex mentality in the manner in 
which the composer’s mind works in several 
simultaneous dimensions, so to say {I like 
the “‘so to say”). The concentration of 
thematic enunciation in synthetic form, by 
presenting subjects together in  polytonic 
fashion ; the impressive contrast of combined 
and contrasted harmonic planes, and the 
similar synthesis of different rhythmic 
quantities in unifying group figurations .. . 
on two groups of three and one of two, all 
reveal a logical and sane method of think- 
Mia ia, 

In comparison with this I am afraid that 
Edgar Jackson’s use of ‘‘ technical termino- 
logy ’’ was positively kindergarten. 

As a matter of fact, the worst fault of the 
dance musician is his lack of affectation, 
because, in the minds of insufferable high- 
browism, this is construed as ignorance. Yet 
is it not evident that this absence of affecta- 
tion denotes elemental honesty, and if, as I 
said before, fifty million people can all revel 
in the work of a single coloured artist, is it 
possible that they can all be wrong? 

At one point it seems “ Feste’’ cannot 
understand even the most straightforward 
of simple English. 

He asks “ Do you know what hot playing 
is? If you don’t, Mr. Jackson’s account in 
a review will help you,” and proceeds to 
quote E.J.’s explanation of busking, which 
neither claims, nor to anyone outside the 
nursery could appear, to be a description of 
hot music. At the most Mr. Jackson merely 
says that a good hot record has sometimes 
accidentally resulted from busking, the 
meaning of which colloquialism is known 
to everyone I have come across—except 
apparently “ Feste.”’ 

Later, because the new B.B.C. dance 
orchestra has asked that it shall not be 
criticized until it has had three months to 
show its true form, “‘ Feste’”’ invites us all 
to consider ‘‘ what a pukka orchestra could 
do even in three rehearsals with the most 
complex of modern scores.”’ 

All right, ‘‘ Feste,’”’ I accept your challenge, 
Come with me and listen to the “ straight ” 
orchestra at—let us say the Commodore 
Theatre, Hammersmith, because I presume 
you will agree with me that it is unusually 
competent at “legitimate”’ music. Now 
listen to it playing a simple dance tune. 
Even though you may not realise it, the 
idiom is not modern rhythm, but merely the 
old-time jazz of a decade ago. And this is 
not a complex score, but a very simple one. 
Yet this is the best they can do with it after 
possibly a score of rehearsals. 


Yours, etc., 
P. MatTuison Brooks, 
Editor, The Melody Maker. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


The End of the Book 


This is the last number of our Ninth Volume, which in its 
five hundred and fifty-four pages includes such a mass of 
references to records and artists that Mr. Alex. McLachlan, 
who is compiling the Index for us this year, has only been able 
to introduce one of the several improvements suggested, by 
indexing the correspondence under subjects dealt with in letters. 
The Centenary, Connoisseur and Decca-Polydor numbers have 
taken additional space. The Index will as usual be available 
on July Ist, and will cost 2s. 6d. It will be sent, however, post 
free to any reader who pays 2s. before July Ist, due allowance 
of time being made to overseas readers. ¢ 


Electrical Music 

The important article by Dr. Albert. Wellek printed in this 
number has been specially translated for us by the unflagging 
enthusiast who, among other things, 
is head of the H.M.V. Education 


this direction he has recently been appointed a Fellow of the 
‘Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen Wissenschaft’ in Berlin. 
To pursue this work further he is shortly leaving Vienna for the 
University of Leipzig, where he will continue his research with 
Professor Kriger, the successor of Wundt, the famous 
psychologist.” 

Mr. Kerridge also sends a note on a phrase used by Dr. 
Wellek that might be obscure. 

‘* By ‘ three-fold continuum’ is meant the continuous varia- 
tion possible in the three elements that constitute musical 
sound. We have a ‘ pitch-continuum ’ when a violinist slides 
his finger gradually up or down a string, or when a singer 
indulges in ‘ portamento.” ‘ Volume-continuum”’ is familiar 
to us in the volume-control of a radio-set or electric gramo- 
phone. But ‘ tone-colour-continuum ’ is entirely unknown to 
us.. Mager has apparently devised some means of producing 
a kind ofgmusical spectrum. It would be extremely interesting 

to know the sequence of ‘ timbres ’ 
through which he can pass from one 








Department, Mr. Kerridge. He sends 
the following note on the author :— 
‘Dr. Albert Wellek has had an 
interesting and unusual career. Born 
in Vienna, 1904, he went later to 
Prague, where he studied music at the 
State Conservatoire and philosophy 
at the University. Since 1923 he has 
been a regular translator of English 
and Czech articles for German news- = 
papers. In 1925 he visited London, 3 
Oxford and Cambridge. He has pub- 
lished many articles and reviews on 
music for the leading German musical 
papers. In 1926 he received the 
Diploma of the Prague Conservatoire, 
and continued his studies in philo- 
sophy, the science of music, and 
literature at the University of Vienna. 
His first publication in English was 
on ~* Quarter-tones and _ Progress,’ 
which appeared in the Musical 
Quarterly of New York (April 1926). 

Dr. Wellek has composed much 
chamber-music, which has been per- 
formed in Prague, Vienna and 
Chicago. From 1927 onwards he 
published many articles on the scientific investigation of 
music in prominent scientific journals, and has _ given 
lectures in Hamburg and Vienna on ‘ Tone-colour Research.’ 
He took the Ph.D. of Vienna University in 1928, and has since 
been engaged in teaching aesthetics, music, and literature in 
several colleges in Vienna. 

He has specialised in certain branches of research in the 
psychology and aesthetics of music, as yet unexplored by other 
investigators. He may be described as musicologist, psycho- 
logist and aesthetician. The subjects dealt with in his recent 
publications include :— 

‘‘Colour-hearing and Sound-seeing” | (Synaesthesia) ; 
‘Colour Music” ; ‘‘ Programme Music ” (Tonmalerei) ; ‘“‘ The 
Character of Keys”; “The Harmony of the Spheres” ; 
‘“ Musical Aesthetics of Language’’; ‘The Development of 
Musical Notation” (Notenschrift); ‘The Quarter-tone 
Problem ”’ ‘Richard Wagner—Gesamtkunstwerk, Bay- 
réuth”’; “The Essence and Types of Musical Talent” ; 
‘‘ Absolute Pitch and Harmonic Hearing ”’ ; etc. 

He claims to have succeeded in discovering different types 
of hearing and of musical talent in general, which are localised 
in different parts of Central Europe. For research-work in 
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end of the series to the other.”’ 


The second Decca-Polydor list is 
reviewed this month, and again there 
is @ booklet about the records written 
by Mr. Robin H. Legge. 

The galvanizing personality at the 
back of the astonishing progress that 
the Decca Record Company has made 
since last summer is Edward Roberts 
Lewis, whose photograph appears on 
this page. He is only 31 years old, 
and though he was concerned with the 
original flotation of the Company, he 
only began to take an active interest 
in the practical details of the record 
world when the situation of Decca 
last year demanded that ‘‘ somebody 
must do something.’’ So he deserted 
his city office and took off his coat 
in Brixton Road. 

From that moment a startling change 
in Decca fortunes was apparent, and 
I doubt if there is a man in the whole 
industry who has worked harder, or 
more to the purpose, during the last eight months. His vision, 
judgment, enthusiasm and courage are inspiring to everyone 
else, and his keenest competitors would be the first to take off 
their hats to these sterling (or should it be Sterling?) qualities. 


4 Decca-Polydor 


Needle Wear 


The other day I had the privilege of supplying the spoken 
commentary for an extraordinarily interesting little film of the 
micro-photography of Mr. Warneford, who was responsible 
for much of the “ Secrets of Nature’’ films. This time the 
subject was needle-points, record grooves and a sound-box in 
action, all magnified very greatly, and presenting a real object 
lesson to all gramophone users. It will appear in the Gaumont 
Mirror No. 84, released this month. 


Short Commons 

The first album of the Beethoven Sonata Society is to be 
distributed to members this month. It is to be noted that 
members can be enrolled through their local dealers, many of 
whom will doubtless follow the excellent lead of Mr. C. 5. 
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The FINEST QUALITY RECORDS :: 1/6 
— Judge for Yourself! 
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a THE LATEST 
/ —S V a\4 
a 
Pz A Record with WHAT 
‘kick’ in it A WHISTLE . 
PERRY Sia WINKLE Talk about Whistling Rufus! Why, he’s a 
? Just name a word and we'll begin. . back number when compared with J. B. 
‘ WenmeteinD # aeetes ae. Phillips on the latest Zonophone release 
. just name a word and we'll begin.” Making “The Whistler and his Dog.” Whistling 
up impromptu verses may be good fun, but comes easier than talking to him —and 


it takes the Blue Lyres to make them funny. 
That’s why you'll like their latest number— 
“Perry Werry Winkle”; the words are catchy 
) and the tune’s got a real swing that’s 
thoroughly infectious—everyone will be sing- 
ing it soon. And it’s played by one of the 
| snappiest bands in the world. As a contrast, 
the reverse side is “ Blue of the Night,” a 
. dreamy melodious waltz with the true Blue 
Lyre touch. 


No. 6093 


PERRY WERRY WINKLE 
(One Step) 


BLUE of the NIGHT (waiz) 


Played by the Blue Lyres, under the direc- 
tion of Ambrose, at the Dorchester Hotel 




















judging by the barking, his dog thinks his 
master is really great, too. Which is just 
what you would think when you hear this . 
record ... you'll agree that Mr. Phillips is 
destined to become the errand boys’ hero. On 
reverse side is “ Blaze Away,” a march which 
shows the artist’s fine sense of rhythm, 


amazing richness and fulness of tone. 


No. 6106 


THE WHISTLER AND 
HIS DOG 


BLAZE AWAY—WMarch 
J. B. Phillips 


LONOPHONE 


RECORDS Made by “His Master’s Voice” 


The British Zonophone Co., Ltd., 363 Oxford St., London, W.1. 
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AND HIS BAND 


The dance band magicians 
who have cast their spell 
over a huge public, now re- 
cord exclusively for Imperial. 


Great New Recordings 


TEN-INCH 1/3 EACH 





2687. Dick Turpin’s Ride to York. 
(Parts 1 and 2). 


2677. Back Again (To Happy-Go- 
Lucky Days). 








Hot Coffee is 
2676. Was That The Human Thing RECORDS BY OTHER FAMOUS 
To Do? IMPERIAL ARTISTS INCLUDE : 
She Didn’t Say “ Yes.” . / 
(Musical Show ‘* The Cat Ten-Inch 1/3 each. 
and the Fiddle.” REGINALD FOORT* MORTON DOWNEY (Tenor) 
; he mighty Wurlitzer O 2684. Snuggled on your 
2667. Riddles (Parts 1 and 2). = te Osea gga Shoulder (Cuddled in 
2666. An Ev’ning in Caroline. 2680. All of Me. ade Catalin, my 


By the Sycamore Tree. An Ev’ning in Caroline. 


2665. Now That You’re Gone. 
Blues in My Heart. 


dear. 


JAY WILBUR and His Band~ 


JACK GORDON (Tenor) 2675. Just Humming along 


2682. Good Night Vienna (film (fox-trot) 
2664. Now’s The Time To Fall In —Good night Vienna). The King Was in the 
Love. I'll Always be True. Counting House 


Only Me Knows Why. (Novelty fox-trot) 


Twelve-Inch 2/- each. 
TOM BURKE (Tenor) % THE PALACE OPERA 
Z121. The Two Grenadiers. COMPANY *& 
Queen of my Heart Zi22. The Gondoliers. 
(from “ Dorothy”). (Vocal Selection in two parts). 


xNow exclusive to Imperial 


TWELVE INCH 2/- EACH 


Z.123. Old Songs Never Die. 
(Parts 1 and 2). 
Z.118. Trees. 
Bird Songs at Eventide. 





IMPERIAL 


Crystalate Gramophone Record Manfg. Co. Ltd., 60/62, City Road, London, E.C.1. 
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Davis of Liverpool in allowing their clients to pay in four 
monthly instalments without interest. 

The International Record Collectors’ Club, of which Mr. 
Seltsam announced the formation in September, with our own 
Mr. P. G. Hurst as representative for the British Isles, does 
not seem to be progressing very rapidly, and Mr. Hurst has 
asked me to adjure our readers who have written to him, or are 
proposing to write to him, to apply for the Club’s issues, to 
await a further announcement from him in THE GRAMOPHONE. 

John Morel (Parlophone) gave a most illuminating talk on 
“The Rise and Development of English Song from 1440” at 
Mrs. Harry Isaacs’s house on April 12th, and illustrated it by 
a series of beautifully rendered examples, accompanied by 
Mrs. Morel. Here is a chance for the International Educational 
Society to make some invaluable records. 

I was delighted to hear Cuthbert Reavely on the same 
evening, at the Wigmore Hall, singing Chopin’s T'ristesse 
Eternelle, which I only knew under the title of Grief in the 
Chauve-Souris record (Col. 4423), and in its piano form as one 
of the Etudes. This was in a recital given by Montgomery 
Fyffe (tenor), Cuthbert Reavely (baritone), and Lily West 
(piano); and the Wigmore Hall wa; filled to capacity. 

Not all concert-givers are so well supported in these hard 
times ; but is it not a little strange to hear that those famous 
institutions the South Place Sunday 
Popular Concerts and the Crowndale 
Road Working Men’s Institute Con- 
certs have had poor seasons? If ever 
good music was offered practically 
free of cost, it is in these concerts. 

Basil Maine’s second novel ‘‘ Plum- 
mers Cat’? (Desmond Harmsworth, 
7s. 6d.) is published to-day. Unlike 
“Rondo,” it deals with the slum 
district of Rotherhithe. 

A reader, who runs a café, and has 
an H.M.V. record-changing model, 
asks his fellow-readers to suggest 
records of suitable tea-time music, 
which must be (a) 12-inch and 
complete on each side; (b) ‘‘ even- 
tempered” and of about the same 
strength of recording ; and (c) with an eccentric ‘ run-off.” 
The music “‘ need not be too popular.”” Suggestions should be 
sent to The New Age Café, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE. 

The second H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue will be reviewed 
next month. 

Everyone who has known Mr. J. H. Williams in the radio 
industry during the last ten years will be glad to congratulate 
him on his appointment as a Director of the Marconiphone 
Company, of which he has been Manager since early last 
year. 

The photograph ofthe late J. P. Sousa on p. 538 was lent by 
Mr. A. J. Barbé, who also lent me an interesting record of 
Pelissier’s Follies to broadcast the other evening, Morris Harvey 
in imitations of G. P. Huntley and Lewis Waller, amasterpiece 
which might well be re-recorded. 

Support for the Sibelius Society comes in by every post. 
Meanwhile we will concentrate on more immediate prospects, 
Beethoven and Haydn. No music lover must miss the wonder- 
ful Schnabel records, nor the exquisite playing of the Pro Arte 
Quartet in Haydn’s Chamber music. 

Join these H.M.V. Societies before it is too late ! 

The Music Trades’ Benevolent Society’s Festival Dinner 
brought in, thanks largely to Mr. Louis Sterling’s personal 
efforts as Chairman, no less than £2,564 10s. 9d., of which 
total the Gramophone Trade was responsible for £1,359 Is. 1d. 
This will help the annuities and temporary grants that the 
Society pays, but a steady flow of subscriptions from everyone 
who is lucky enough to have a job is required. 

The British Music Industries are celebrating their twenty- 
first annual convention from May 9th to 12th at the Palace 
Hotel, Brixton, with Mr. Leslie Neck as President. Good 





A GARDEN GRAMOPHONE 


weather is essential if the unconventional part of the pro- 
gramme is to be thoroughly enjoyed. 


Flexible Records 


The new Durium record, which is flexible, brown, single- 
sided, with two popular dance-tunes well played and cleanly 
recorded, running to about 4} minutes, is sold in a sealed 
packet for a shilling on the bookstalls, and a new one is issued 
every Friday. It made its debut on the 15th and all stocks 
were quickly sold out. The ease with which it can be bought 
in its sealed packet with one’s evening paper and can be played 
with any steel needle will commend it to the large lazy public ; 
and a special word of praise is due to the neat way in which the 
novelty is presented. 

Meanwhile, the new Filmophone studio in the Marylebone 
Road is busy with experiments and achievements. The 
Wurlitzer organ is much used for solos and accompaniments, 
and when I was last there—on a Tuesday evening, when there 
is always an audience in the studio—Miss Yvonne Brisson was 
singing and Mr. C. D. Smart was at the organ, and Longanote 
records were being made. The long-playing records are not 
yet on the market, but the Filmophone people, one and all 
as keen as mustard, are expecting great things of them 

and working hard to achieve them. 





Gramophone Societies 

The first meeting of the Association 
of Gramophone Societies is to be held 
on May 15th at 7.45 p.m. in the 
Raglan Restaurant, Aldersgate Street, 
London, E.C.1. Messrs. Keith Prowse 
are to give a demonstration of the 
Pamphonic Reproducer, and have 
promised some foreign records of 
special] interest. 

The Dinner and Dance of the G.P.O. 
Gramophone Society at the First 
Avenue Hotel on April Ist was a 
great success, and the Hon. Sec., 
Mr. A. V. Dadson, and his Committee 
are much to be congratulated on their 
organisation. Sir Henry Bunbury, K.C.B., presided, and 
among the guests were Mr. Walter Glynne and Mr. C. Sullv. 


The Liverpool Gramophone Society had two fine programmes 
on April llth, one given by Mr. T. R. Joynson of “ Fairy 
Music,”’ the other entitled ‘ Carnival.” On the same evening 
the Manchester Gramophone Society had an equally fine 
programme entirely of recent Parlophone records. 


Space is lacking for more than an acknowledgment of 
reports from the Agricola Gramophone and Radio Society, the 
South West London Gramophone Society, the Rochdale 
Gramophone Society, the Leeds Gramophone Society (visited 
by the Dewsbury Gramophone Society) and the §.E. London 
Recorded Music Society, but we are always glad to send 
the addresses of Secretaries to readers who wish to join their 
nearest Society. 


The Garden God—New Style 


In the photograph of the garden gramophone on this page 
will be recognised the handiwork of an enthusiast to whom 
the articles of Mr. Wilson on horn design and the virtues of 
the ‘“‘lifebelt ’’ are familiar. The horn is twenty feet long ; 
three-ply wood, linoleum, inch-boarding, sawdust, sacking, and 
even cardboard have had their parts to play in its composition, 
and the proud owner, who assures us that records can be heard 
2,400 feet away from the mouth of the horn, has curved it in 
such a way that he can sit within reach of the turntable of his 
small portable gramophone and “ still not be in uncomfortable 
proximity to the source of sound ”’! 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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AMERICANA 


ERHAPS stimulated by the exciting news from England that 
Schnabel has at last capitulated to the gramophone, the 
United States proclaims its most ambitious recording achieve- 
ment of an otherwise lean year, a new series of major works by 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra. Three major 
works are included, two of them never before attempted : 
Sibelius’ Fourth Symphony, in A minor, Op. 63, the sombre, 
sinewy work considered by many the greatest of his symphonic 
writings ; and Richard Strauss’ Don Quixote, a tapping of the 
rich lode of sentiment and humour that also yielded Till 
Eulenspiegel before it went barren. The third work was 
courageously attacked by Coates in acoustical days but never 
re-recorded: Scriabin’s Poem of Ecstasy. All three are 
recorded on the RCA-Victor long-playing 
dises and as yet no information is available 
concerning their issue on ordinary records, 
but it would be unthinkable that they 
should not be made generally available, 
for they fill three of the most serious gaps 
still remaining in the recorded repertory. 
The other releases of domestic origin 
are trifling in comparison. Stokowski is 
heard again, but this time only in an 
uncommonly powerfully recorded four- 
part version of the “1812” overture. 
Stock conducts the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in the overture to the Bartered 
Bride, and Paderewski plays a two-part 
version of the Schubert Moment Musical 
in A flat. | 
The other major releases are European 
re-pressings, including several not at this 
writing issued in Great Britain: a complete 
set of the fourteen Chopin waltzes played 
by Robert Lortat and Schumann’s Kinder- 
scenen played by Yves Nat—notable record- 





by Marcia Davenport, daughter of Alma Gluck and step- 
daughter of Zimbalist. Miss Davenport gives an entirely fresh 
insight into the real as opposed to the romanticized Mozart and 
an amazingly vivid evocation of his age. The courtly Dresden- 
china figurines of popular imagination give way to flesh and 
blood men and women—sinister Abbé Da Ponte and his demi- 
God, burnt-out Casanova; ambitious, thwarted Leopold ; 
homely Basle, recipient of the scurrilous dregs of adolescent 
Wolferl’s mind; playful, fecund Constanze; but clearest of all, 
Mozart, chattering his jargon of pet names, writing an epitaph 
for a dead Vogel-Stahrl, composing the heartrending Andante 
of the D minor quartet during the birth agonies of his child. 
Miss Davenport has submerged herself in the actual scene of 
Mozart’s life, gone over the ground of his 
weary wanderings, followed him from 
house to house. She realizes that to know 
him truly, to relive his life, one must 
know intimately his musical revelations. 
Throughout Mozart and his music are 
one, and one gains a new and deepened 
insight into his works, truly “‘ written in 
blood and tears” as well as laughter and 
dancing. She writes with masculine force, 
minces no words for the squeamish, but 
she is always moved by the pathos and 
poignancy of the “brief, cadent life,”’ 
earthly, excited and harassed, that gave 
expression to the purest musical feeling 
the world has known. Not the least 
valuable feature of the book is a hitherto 
unpublished pastel of Mozart, by far the 
finest picture of him I have ever seen, and 
fittingly included in the finest revelation of 
the man himself. A volume to be read 
and cherished. 





ings from Columbia; Bruch’s violin 
concerto in G minor, Op. 26, by Menuhin 
and the London Symphony, Mendelssohn’s 
** Italian”? symphony by Panizza and La 
Scala Orchestra, two Mozart songs—Das Veilchen and 
Sehnsucht nach dem Friihling—sung by Sigrid Onegin (Victor). 
Brunswick consolidates its pre-eminence in the popular 
field by contracting with Decca for the American release of 
Jack Hylton’s recordings, the first of which— Rhymes—is out 
this month, together with the first of the new Lombardo series, 
the first guitar solo disc in several years from Ed. Lang, and the 
most striking of Duke Ellington’s recent releases—It don’t 
mean a thing and Rose Room. Ellington, Cab Calloway, and 
the Blue Rhythm Boys (now under the direction of a British 
guest, Baron Lee) have been signed by Brunswick for twenty- 
four new records each. Victor features a long-playing record 
of excerpts from the current Broadway hits—Hot-Cha and 
Face the Music—played by Paul Whiteman, and Chevalier in 
two songs from his new Lubitsch film—One Hour with You 
(@ re-vamping of the old Marriage Circle). The private 
recording—broadcast in England—by the talented Negro 
pianist, Garland Wilson, has led to Okeh’s issuing his first 
commercial disc— Rockin’ Chair and Memories of you. From 
the same company comes a new Louis Armstrong coupling— 
Love, you funny thing and New Tiger Rag. Armstrong’s 
Victor series is not likely to begin until sometime in May. 


Books 
Two new books of uncommon interest are just out and one 


at least is likely to be given British publication before long. 
This is a new, but not just another, book on Mozart (Scribner’s), 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
who died March 6th, 1932. 


On quite another plane is the book 
(Kaufman and Ryskind) and lyrics (Ira 
Gershwin) for Of Thee I Sing (Knopf). 
Few musical comedies can safely be 
divorced from their music, but this 
pungent, witty sketch of American politics can be read with 
the same gusto with which it is seen and heard in the theatre. 
A bit of dialogue sets the key :—French Ambassador: “ 1 
have received another note from my country.” President 
Wintergreen: ‘‘ That’sallright. We've got a lot of notes from 
your country, and some of them were due ten years ago. 
Ambassador: ‘ But this is not a promise to pay—this 1s 
serious.”” I dare not begin quoting lyrics, but surely a the 
illegitimate daughter of an illegitimate son of an illegitimate 
nephew of Napoleon ”’ reveals a breath of life and gustoseldom 
found in operetta literature since Gilbert. 


Miscellany j 
The third release of the International Record Collectors 
Club will couple two of the best recordings (1911) by Ethel 
Terry, the mad scene from Hamlet and the potion scene from 
Romeo and Juliet (IRCC No. 3, $2.50). . . . With the fall in 
record sales all but the star dance bands have gone off the 
royalty basis and are paid a flat sum only for recording. . . . 
Columbia will shortly make a bid for long-playing record trade 
with a new six-minute ten-inch record to be played on standard 
machines at 78 r.p.m. and to be sold at the present 75 cent 
rate. Three or four star dance orchestras and vocalists are to 
be featured on each disc. . . . The Haydn anniversary was 
scrupulously celebrated by the leading American orchestras. 
Even the radio lent a fumbling hand. But not one special 
Haydn recording was issued. R. D. DaRRELL. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


‘Collectors are cordially invited to send enquiries; but those 
requiring replies by post are asked to enclose a stamped 
envelope. | 

When I wrote last month that the I.R.C.C. seemed to have 
been formed at exactly the right time, I had not heard the 
sinister rumours which have since reached me that there had 
been, in April last, a wholesale destruction, amounting to a 
holocaust, of early matrices of every description, including 
very many of absolutely priceless historical and artistic value. 
‘* Believe nothing that you hear, and only half what you see ”’ 
is generally sound advice, and in the absence of proof we must 
apply the maxim in this case; but the recent difficulty, 
amounting almost to impossibility, of ob- 
taining re-pressings of early records seems 


CORNER 


etched numbers were used; though this is not an infallible 
guide in other cases. These are charming mementoes of the 
great man at the very outset of his career, and this is how the 
contemporary catalogue introduces the wonderful new tenor to 
the general public : . Caruso . . . awoke to find himself 
famous. His conquest is a recent one, but there is no question 
that in a finely rugged and powerfully emotional part he takes 
@ unique place among modern tenors. He has been the object 
of much laudation, partly owing to the fact, it may be, that he 
brought back to London the spirit of old Italian song, which 
had seemed to be extinct.”’ 

There were two recordings on 10in. dises of Celeste Aida on 
the same catalogue number, both of which 
I have ; the earlier one is complete, and 





to lend colour to the reports. I hope with 
all my heart that they are not true, if- 
only on account of the feelings of cold, 
livid fury which such an uncalled-for act 
of vandalism would provoke, and of the 
conscience-stricken remorse of those who, 
by their act, would be haunted and hag- 
ridden by the maledictions of exasperated 
collectors, and by the ghosts of the 
outraged artists. 

[ suppose that commercial companies 
have a right to mind their own businesses, 
and to ask others to do the same, but in 
matters of art I am frankly communistic, 
and feel that possessors of immortal 
masterpieces merely hold them in trust for 
posterity, and have no right to destroy 
them wantonly. 

It is @ continual surprise and pleasure 
to hear of the success of quite new 
collectors, and of the great interest which 
is shown by young people in the singers of 
the golden age. 

One such collector, several, en 
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faultlessly sung, whereas the later, as 
noted by Mr. Potter, is incomplete, and 
sung vilely. I believe this to be the one 
which is included in the No. 2 list, and if 
so, more is the pity. The original Una 
furtiva lagrima has two verses, and, except 
for a very slight vocal slip, is an altogether 
more desirable disc than the one-verse 
Victor which replaced it. I differ from 
Mr. Potter in my judgment of the abbrevi- 
ated Cielo e mar, which, if played slowly 
enough, is surely a more than first-rate 


performance. The Questa o quella is in 
Caruso’s most lyrical vein, and most 
characteristic of him at this period. This 


is not to be confounded with the orchestral 
version which appeared seven years later. 
The two Mefistofele records are interesting, 
Giunto sul passo being full of significance 
and beauty—a perfect masterpiece of 
shading and expression. Jl Sogno from 
Manon is an exquisite thing; but I am 
inclined to think that Caruso’s greatest 
achievement at that time was his perfectly 


ore 








writes as follows: “ , I am only 
twenty years old, so cannot know much 
about the pre-war singers or their records ; 
but I believe that collecting old records 
is much more interesting to young people 
than to people who can remember these singers.” 

I feel sure that the originators of the cult will be happy to 
read this utterance. ; 

Another correspondent, who has only recently started to 
collect old records, sends me a list of some of his finds, which 
include such genuine antiques as 2—2502, My Pretty Jane, 
and 2—2782, The Sailor's Grave, both by Ben Davies; 2—2609, 
I fear no foe, by Wm. Paull; 2—2654, The Yeomen of England, 
by Henry Lytton; also examples by Dan Leno, Chas. Foster, 
Geo. Mozart, and Russell Hunting; all of which may be dated 
not later than 1901, if in their original state. Others of interest 
are the piano-accompanied Curate Song by Andrew Black, the 
once famous King’s Prayer by Carl Nebe (recommended for its 
loudness !), and The Tinker’s Song, sung by Lane Wilson. 
My correspondent is to be congratulated on this success, which 
might have taken him years to achieve, and will, I fear, give 
rise to sundry breaches of the Tenth Commandment ! 

There is no saying what may turn up, and I believe there is a 
chance for everybody. I have only lately heard of an old iron 
shop where there are over a thousand records of unknown 
origin, but vast potentialities ; these, however, are a sort of 
Nibelungs’ treasure, guarded by a Fafner who will not allow 
anyone near them! Aninteresting find was a batch of nine of 
Caruso’s earliest 10in. issues of 1902 and 1903. The former 
may be recognised by the fact that the numerals of the matrix 
numbers are in ordinary type, whereas in the 1903 records the 


CARUSO 


From a self-portrait on the back of a visiting 
card in the possession of P. G. Hurst 


miraculous singing of Amor ti vieta from 
Giordano’s F'édora, accompanied by the 
composer. In this lovely short lyric he 
seems to show his complete mastery of the 
whole art of singing, combining beauty of 
tone, steadiness, breath control, and artistic restraint in an 
extraordinary degree. The ninth of the batch was La mia 
Canzone. The total number of records shown on the 1903 list 
was eighteen, not including the famous Mattinata of Leon- 
cavallo, which had not then appeared in this country, though 
doubtless it had been in circulation in Italy. 

Those who remember Caruso at this stage of his career will 
surely agree with me that it was his happiest and most charming 
period ; he was then the jolly, generous-natured Neapolitan 
without a care in the world, and looking upon life as a huge 
joke ; easy to get on with, and easy to manage. I believe he 
was never spoilt ; but by the time he shaved his moustache he 
was changing from the Neapolitan to the cosmopolitan ; he 
was certainly a more sophisticated singer, and perhaps a more 
responsible person. The care-free, reckless style of singing was 
giving place to that steady, perfectly produced, incredibly 
lovely flood of sound which placed him for ever on his lonely 
pinnacle of fame. 

Later still, the voice began to darken to an extent that must 
have alarmed him; possibly he became over-weighted and 
depressed by his great fame and financial importance ; then 
came ill-health. Poor Caruso! I expect he would have been 
happier if he had never left Italy. 

Most of these earliest records have been retained in the No. 2 
list, the speed being given as ‘‘under 78.’ Actually it must 
not in some cases exceed 74, or serious injustice will be done. 
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Those of this original issue which have been consigned to limbo 
are, Serenata, Iris ; Questa o quella ; Nontamo piu; No piu 
nobile, Adriana Lecouvreur ; and Luna Fedel, and the better 
Celeste Aida. 

It was in 1904 that the first Victor recordings were made ; 
these were La donna é mobile, Una furtiva lagrima (one verse), 
Vesti la giubba, and Recondita armonia. I cannot say whether 
they reached this country in that year, or whether they arrived 
with the first 12in. records in 1905. 

After protracted negotiations, a beautiful specimen of the 
duet T'ardi si fa from Faust, sung by those perfect exponents 
of Italian singing, De Lucia and Boninsegna, finally came into 
my possession. It dates from, I think, 1904, or possibly a 
little earlier; and though superbly rendered, Boninsegna’s 
voice did not take kindly to steel needles and bad alignment, 
and her place was taken by Huguet when the scene was re- 
recorded in 1908. This unspoilt copy, however, with fibre and 
pick-up is equal to anything that electrical recording can show. 
Another of equal interest, which I owe to the kindness of a 
correspondent, is an original copy of Plancon’s Piff, Paff, 
from Les Huguenots. It was withdrawn early, and never re- 
recorded. We may be thankful to the enthusiasts who used to 
pay 10s. and 15s. each for these records, and then, apparently, 
never played them ! 

Speaking of the No. 2 list, I am disappointed to find that 
many of the inaccuracies in dates persist. To have historical 
value, the list should be dead accurate, and twenty errors in 
the comparatively small portion that I have examined, even 
if they are quite slight, is rather a lot. I think that some of 
us would like to have the job of revising this list, and replacing 
the mouthings of politicians and reformers with something 
more likely to endure—unless the bonfire has consumed 
everything. 

Among Battistini’s records, Hri tu, Lo vedremo, Da quel da 
che tho veduta (with Corsi), O Lisbona, Il mio Lionel, and A 
tanto amor all belong to 1907, and were issued simultaneously 
with Su queste rose, Alla vita, O dei verd’ anni, Vieni mieco, 
Perche trema, O sommo Carlo, and La ci darem. This was a 
superb publication. 

In the Caruso list, the Brindisi from Cavalleria Rusticana 
was 1904, Di quella pira was issued in 1906, with Che gelida 
manina ; Salut, demeure; M’appari; and Spirito gentil. 
These were the first issue of solo pink label records (apart from 
Patti), and were issued at £l each. Com’ e gentil and Cielo e 
mar were 1905, and were part of the first 12in. Victor issue ; the 
others being Celeste Aida (the best—but not now available), 
Pur bianca (Gli Ugonotti), Una furtiva lagrima, and the 
Flower Song (Carmen). All are in Italian, and piano-accom- 
panied. Joachim’s record was issued in 1903. 

The piano-accompanied Gentle Lark by Melba was made in 
1905. There was a Salce made in 1909, and another in 1910, 
but none in 1911. I think there can be little doubt that 
Plancon’s Allons, jeunes gens is the original London recording 
of 1902 under the title Air de Capulet, and that the two 
Magic Flute arias were not later than the early part of 1905, 
and possibly the previous year. 

Santley’s records were 1903. The undated Titta Ruffo’s 
1908. Iam not reliable after 1908, and certainly not as regards 
the politicians, etc. 

After this last revelation, perhaps a word of personal explana- 
tion may not be out of place, lest there should be any who 
might question the utility of a contributor whose memory 
ceased to function twenty-four years ago. There has been no 
mental trouble (I think)—I simply put 1908-9 as being the 
close of the era in which I, as an incorrigible collector of the 
antique, am chiefiy concerned. After that date came the dog 
label—a convenient line of demarcation—enormously increased 
output, and a crop of so-called “‘Celebrities”’ of very doubtful 
authenticity. 

Exactly where to draw the line is a point for each collector 
to settle for himself ; but to my mind, very little of interest to 
collectors appeared after that time, though in 1909 and 1910 
Melba made a number of records which have never seen the 








light of day, of which it may be interesting to quote the follow- 
ing: Pur dicesti ; Down inthe Forest ; White Sea Mist; Faust, 
trio finale, with McCormack and Sammarco; Soir paren 
(Hué); two unpublished Sevanillas; and a Gounod Ave 
Maria, with Kubelik. In addition there are an unknown 
number of records taken at the farewell performance, of which 
I have heard the Bohéme quartette and the Mimi-Marcello duet, 
I have a copy of the Faust finale, which is extremely interesting, 
and shows the great prima donna “ in action ’’ as perhaps none 
of her published records is able to do. 

The ‘‘ oldest disc ’’ is now located with J.L. (St. Asaph), and 
will want some beating. It is Berliner No. 6, God save the Queen, 
played by ‘“‘ a band,” and is dated 9/2/89. The same collector 
possesses Gounod’s Berceuse sung by Edith Clegg, dated 11/10/98, 
and Poor wand’ring one by Isabel Jay, 20/12/00. 
Berliner violin pieces by Jacobs will remind some of us of 
evenings at the Trocadero. Many thanks to J.L. for these 
interesting particulars. 

An interesting parcel of ‘ Berliners ’’ which I have received 
from J.L.C.F. (Winchester) include W. H. Squire playing 
Simple Aveu, dated 1898, Scott Russell singing T'he Old Brigade, 
and a record of God save the Queen. 

Exactly a year ago, when I first contributed to ‘* Collectors’ 
Corner,”’ I referred to the first Celebrity catalogue (1902), with 
its interesting contemporary portraits. I have now become 
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the proud possessor of the 1903 edition, to which §Santley, | 
Joachim and Maurel had been added, and Elisa Bruno removed. 
The additions included the earliest 12in. celebrities—those of | 


Santley being Thow’rt passing hence, and the much-wanted 
Non piu andrai. This is a document of the greatest senti- 
mental value ; there is a copy in the museum at Hayes, and 
there is mine ; I wonder whether there are any others. In it 
are the perfectly charming portrait of Suzanne Adams (bless 
her!); Schaliapine as a very young man, with four 10in. records ; 
Battistini, with the 10in. records which seem to have vanished 
completely ; Caruso, before his troubles began; Kubelik, at 
the age of 23; Van Rooy, as himself, and incredibly unlike his 


majestic stage presence ; Renaud as “‘ Hamlet ”’ ; Plangonin his 


prime ; Calvé, Scotti and De Lucia. 


Neither Tamagno, Albani, Ancona, nor Melba had yet | 


recorded, nor had the Victor issues appeared. The following 
year saw all these things, and might fittingly mark the opening 
of the second chapter in the history of celebrity recording. 

May I take this occasion to explain to those who have 
applied to me for the LR.C.C. Farrar record, and who are 
probably wondering at the delay, that the fault does not lie with 
me, or with Mr. Seltsam., Arrangements had been concluded 
between the Club, the Victor Company, and The Gramophone 
Company, and my instructions were simply to proceed in 
accordance with them; but directly I attempted to put 
theory into practice the breakdown was immediate and 
complete. It is strange but true that “ big business ”’ is more 
departmental than the Departments. Plenty of urbanity and 
courtesy, but never the man who is dealing with one’s affairs. 
It will be a race between the slow-working machine and the limit 
of patience of subscribers. 

While I am on this subject, may I point out that the state- 
ment made in THE GRAMOPHONE last month to the effect that 
British subscribers should apply to The Gramophone Co, is 
not correct ; they should apply to me, as previously explained, 
or confusion will be worse confounded. I wish Mr. Seltsam 
luck, but he will need a stout heart ! 


Replies to Correspondents. 

J.S. (New York). Opportunities of purchasing records by 
De Reszke, Albani, or Maurel are only collectors’ dreams, and 
do not occur in real life! If you are in earnest, ransack the 
second-hand furniture shops, and you may get a prize. 

A.P.C. (Bristol). To discover the identity of M. 
* Schaliapin,”’ it is only necessary to take away the first 
letter, and you have it. How the King went to War was first 
recorded by him on 22820 (10in.), in 1902; then on 022093 
(12in.), in 1908; and again on 2—022008, and possibly again 
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and again. Abide with Me recorded by Clara Butt in 1908-9. 

A.J.F. (N.W.1). I think there has been a tendency to 
underrate the records of Patti: this is probably due to the fact 
that they stood steel needles badly, and that acoustic reproduc- 
tion was unkind to the high notes, giving a false impression of 
shrillness. A good original copy, played with fibre and pick- 
up, will surprise many who have never heard them played that 
way. I prefer an “ original’ to a No. 2 list copy every time. 
I'm sorry, but I do! 

R.M.N. (S. Australia). To extend the ‘‘ Collectors’ Who’s 
Who ” from 1906 to 1914 might be a suggestion for a second 
volume ; meanwhile the first remains in my drawer! If I can 
get another batch of applications I will interview the printers. 

Rev. W.H. (E.9). Ciccolini was leading tenor of the Castel- 
lano Opera Co., which gave a season at Drury Lane and toured 
the country in 1909. He was nearly first class. Valero sang 
at Covent Garden in 1903, and in that year four records of his 
were issued in the red label catalogue ; they were soon with- 
drawn; one was transferred to the black label list. Do not 
know Caroline Kendrick. 

G.C.S. (Altrincham). I think that the apparent difference 
in timbre in Melba’s records of 1904-5 and 1907 is due to the 


recording. The earlier records were immeasurably more 
natural. 

Records Wanted.—Habanera, Farrar. Vision fugitive, 
Gogorza. Prologo, Zanelli. O patria mia, Gadski. Non piu 


andrai, Sammarco. Jl Sogno, Clement. Batti Batti, Sembrich. 
Vesti la giubba, Martinelli (10in.). Prize Song, Ed. Lloyd. 
l’hree green bonnets, Melba (original). Destinn. Patti. 

_ Records for Sale or Exchange.—-Caro Nome, Tetrazzini (sale). 
Madre Pietosa, Boninsegna (exchange). Chanson d amor, 
Eames (for Patti, or d.s. Farrar), Osommo Carlo, Battistini (e2.). 
Una Voce, Tetrazzini (ex.). Waltz Song, Tetrazzini (sale). 
Come back to Erin, Melba (sale). Ah, si ben mio, Caruso (sale). 
Gentle Lark, Melba (sale). Bell Song, Tetrazzini (sale). 


P. G. Hurst, 


A LETTER FROM MR. GAISBERG. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 

DEAR Srr,—With reference to page 500 of the April 1932 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, I beg to state that I recorded 
Maurice Farkoa in Washington, D.C., about May 1896, 
when he visited that city with the “ Artist Model’? Company. 
His accompanist was Frank Lambert. 

At that early date, no Opera “‘ Stars ’’ of note recorded for 
the gramophone. However, a tenor by the name of Giannini— 
the father of Dusolina Giannini—with a very beautiful tenor 
voice, recorded in Philadelphia some of the smaller opera 
Arias, such as La donna é¢ mobile and Di quella pira. That was 
in 1897. 

Yours faithfully, 


Hayes. F. W. GAISBERG. 











CONTINENTAL RECORDINGS 


ITALIAN, SWISS, FRENCH, SPANISH, 
GERMAN, ETC., ETC. 


Exclusive Polydor Records 
Foreign Pressings 


Write or ‘phone for Free List 


EXCLUSIVELY FROM 


M. T. NEWMAN, 


2, LOWER PORCHESTER STREET, W.2 
’*Phone : Off Edgware Rd., 3 minutes from Marble Arch 
Paddington 4300 



















POT-POURRI 


Bizet, thou shouldst be living at this hour ! 

Bizet used to come quite simply to hear some music. There 
he would be seated in the crowd at the Cirque d’Hiver, where 
the Pasdeloup concerts were given. He even went to concerts 
where none of his own works were given! A fine example and 
terribly rare. (Vincent d’Indy about Bizet.) 


A pill for Jack. 

Jack Hylton, the English monarch of European jazz, presents 
one of his foxtrots . . . it has much rhythm, which the band 
brings well out, the tuba and xylophone play colourful notes 
with opportune “ breaks,” yet Jack Hylton lacks an American 
quality, very difficult to supply: “pep.” If he had it, his 
disciplined band would be twice as good. (Luis A. Gonzalez 
in Fonos.) 


The infra-human species. 

The Master (Wagner) said, “‘ It is impossible to paint Christ 
but one can represent Him in music.” I said to him that 
I considered his discretion in having given up the figure of 
Christ and substituted that of Parsifal all the more lofty and 
artistic in its significance, to which he replied: ‘ Christ 
rendered by a tenor,—pah!’’ (Cosima Wagner.—Du Moulin- 
Eckart. ) 


A fallacy corrected. 

They have tried to depict Haydn as a good and placid soul, 
serene and paternal, which indeed he was in actual life, but this 
bourgeois facade hid a large nature, sensitive and sound in 
feeling, infinitely rich and complex, a sort of Rabelaisian spirit 
but more spiritual, more naively balanced, more delicately 
graded and of less coarse flavour, brilliantly playful, at times 
sumptuous in feeling, and revealing an audacity which, amidst 
such tranquillity, astonished. (La Musique et la Vie intérieure.— 
Lucien Bourgues and Alex. Denereaz.) 


Overdue. 

Personally, [ have profound faith in a Skryabin renaissance 
inasmuch as I believe in the inevitability of a renaissance of 
romanticism, the natural element of music. Either music in 
general will perish in the light of new achievements of civilisa- 
tion, buried by the too ‘‘ mechanical’”’ age, or there will 
blossom forth on the same soil a mighty unparalleled roman- 
ticism. And romanticism will inevitably present the problems 
which Skryabin stated and which he naively endeavoured to 
solve. (Modern Russian Composers, by Leonid Sabaneyeff.) 


A poet's view of Beethoven. 

In one of his “‘ Jottings ” in the National Reformer in 1874, 
he had declared that the Monday Popular Concerts at St. James’s 
Hall had for some years yielded him more pure delight than all 
the other public entertainments of London put together. 
‘There Beethoven,’ he added, ‘“‘is King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords ; on his forehead broods the frown of thunder, but his 
smile is so ravishing and sweet that naught can compare with 
it save the tenderness in sternness of Dante the Divine.” 
(Life of James Thomson, B.V., by Henry 38. Salt.) 


The tertium quid of music. 
In music there is something more than melody, something 
more than harmony, there is music! (Verdi in a letter.) 


A heroic act. 

This problem which consists in the antagonism of opera and 
drama is a purely German one. It does not exist for the 
Italian opera, and in reality, despite Gluck and the old 
Florentines, it has never existed. It has never entered the 
heads of the Italians that any element but singing could be the 
dominating factor; the patriotic accomplishment of Verdi 
lies in his having, in a moment of danger, saved opera in Italy 
from the invasion of Wagnerian principles. (Alfred Einstein 
in * La Rassegna Musicale.’’) 


RIcHARD HOLT. 
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Russtan Church Music 
AD MAJOREM 


DEI GLORIAM 


by NICOLAI NADEJIN 


HIS year’s Russian Easter falls on May Ist (April 18th by 

the old pre-Gregorian calendar) and most appropriately 
His Master’s Voice brings out some outstandingly good records 
of Russian Church Music sung by the choir of Russian Cathedral 
in Paris, under the direction of N. P. Afonsky. Leaving apart 
for a moment the discussion of all technical and musical 
qualities of these records, we cannot help thinking how extra- 
ordinary these Russians are. 

It is simply inconceivable that after all the vicissitudes of 
their history, after the cosmic transformation of their country 
they were able to save so many spiritual values from their 
national shipwreck. Their cathedrals were blown up, their 
monasteries converted into cinemas and workmen’s clubs, their 
high priests executed or exiled into Arctic regions to calm down 
their religious fervour, and yet ... Like those Christians 
of Vespasian and Nero who did not perish on the bloody sands 
of the Coliseum, they disappeared into the darkness of their 
metaphoric catacombs carrying with them, as the symbols of 
their faith, the candles lit from the sacred flames of their 
destroyed altars. They emerge now from the obscurity and 


bring out with them their religion, their apostolic fervour, their 
glorious music, their outstanding voices and natural aptitude 
for team work. 

On Saturday night, April 30th, there will bean Easter service 
in Russian churches all round the world, in London, Paris, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Shanghai, Tokio, San Francisco, New York 
and Hollywood. 


There will be the service in what is left of 
church in Soviet Russia. This Easter, thanks to His Master’s 
Voice, many people will be able to hear the parts of this service 
in their homes. And if, while these records are played, the 
eyes of listeners will not be moistened with tears of purest 
ecstasy, well, something must be fundamentally wrong with 
my eyes, my ears and my conception of supreme beauty in 
music. For this Orthodox singing is as monolithic and monu- 
mental as the malachite and porphyry pillars of St. Isaac’s in 
St. Petersburg, this vocal art of Mr. Afonsky’s choir as pure 
and true to classic tradition as a Doric column of the Acropolis. 

The Russian Church singing has 2,000 years of tradition 
behind it. First cathedrals and monasteries of tenth-century 
Kieff had their teachers of singing and choristers, who belonged 
to the first degree of clergy, as well as their learned priests, 
from Byzantium. And Byzantine Church music was ruled by 
laws and canons established by ancient Greeks. The Greek 
chorus, the chorus of Greek tragedy was the direct ancestor of 
Russian Church music. Its first scales were introduced by 
St. Ambrosius of Milan, who lived in the fourth century. 
Each of these simple scales consisted of eight notes correspond- 
ing to the white keys (latin “ clavis ’’) of the modern piano. 

When Pope Gregory the Great established, towards the end 
of the sixth century, the first principles of composition of sacred 
music, the Greek Church and, three centuries later, its younger 
branch the Orthodox Church of Russia remained independent, 
and followed their own course. For centuries to come the 
Russian Church remained faithful to the spirit of Greek chorus 
and the composers of sacred music discovered the semitones 
and chromatic scale before the rest of the world. 

Bortniansky, born in 1751, was first great writer of modern 
music of the Orthodox Church. Chief musical director of the 
Court Chapel of Catherine the Great, he studied in Venice under 
Galuppi and later with the best musicians of Bologna, Rome 
and Naples. He absorbed all the knowledge of his famous 
teachers and, in his own line, was as great a composer as 
Palestrina, Bach or Handel. Yet in spite of his Italian 


training he remained true to Byzantine tradition, and was 
probably the very first composer who wrote his music in strict 
harmony with the spirit and meaning of words. That is why 
in the whole literature of Russian sacred music there is not a 
single borrowing from an Italian opera, a Neapolitan song, or a 
nineteenth century musical comedy, an occurrence which was 
not rare in the Church music of other countries. 

I have not sufficiently concise words in my vocabulary to 
praise adequately the superb singing of the Russian Cathedral 
Choir and the conductorship of N. P. Afonsky. These sopranos 
sound like silver bells or golden flutes. Their singing has 
nothing to do with their throats or their lungs or their noses. 
The contraltos are of purest beauty ; theirs are like the voices 
of young nuns, who never attempted to sing the detestable 
‘* Softly awakes my heart.’’ The basses, these almost legendary 
bassi profundi, sing as no basses of other countries can ever 
dream of singing. 

Who are these obscure Chaliapines and undiscovered Melbas ? 
We shall never know the names of these unknown soldiers of 
the army that fights for the spiritual resurrection of its country. 
Gloria victis, they will reconquer. 

Mr. Afonsky uses his choir as a great organist uses his 
instrument. There are no sudden shrieks of sopranos or tenors, 
no gargantuan roaring of basses. Toscanini himself could not 
use this choir to better advantage. This singing is much more 
impressive than the singing of Mr. Jaroff’s Cossacks. The Don 
Cossacks sound sometimes too much like a troupe of tricksters. 
Their castrati-like tenors have very little natural beauty about 
them. Altogether they are too military, too precise, too much 
like wooden soldiers. They lack the intense humanity and 
proselytic ardour of Mr. Afonsky’s singers. There is nothing 
of superficial showmanship in the art of this Cathedral Choir. 
They sing, as they live, ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

In the first record, Quiet Light by Kastalsky (H.M.V. 
EK132), we admired the most marvellous crescendi, the purity 
of sopranos and the unselfish restraint of basses. On the other 
side of it is the tragic The Lord’s Supper, written early in the 
nineteenth century by Lvoff, the author of the old Russian 
National Anthem. It is a superb litany, in which the singers 
starting with the softest pianissimi reach the most tragic 
climax on fortissimi. 

Next comes H.M.V. EK131, with the prayer Length of Days. 
Here the archdeacon, N. Tichomiroff, displays his most striking 
bass voice, in recitatives that would do credit to Chaliapine 
himself. What marvellous restraint, what purity of tone! 
The Archdeacon makes his prayer and the choir answers : 
‘*“ May you have length of days.’’ On the other side of this 
record we are given How glorious is the Lord, by Bortniansky. 
This hymn is one of the best examples of Russian oratorio 
style. The basses sacrifice the power of their voices to outline 
the purity of the sopranos and contraltos. 

On one side of the third record we have Blest is the Man by 
Archangelsky (H.M.V. 32-2709, E.L.10). This record I 
consider as the very best, and I do not hesitate to proclaim the 
voice of the soloist Mme. A. Zakharova as the best soprano I 
have heard on the gramophone for a great many years. Even 
Melba could not sing Prega per chi adorando in the last act of 
Otello better than Mme. Zaharova sings her solo. 

On the other side of this record one finds a Grand Liturgy by 
Chessnokoff with a superb declamation by Archdeacon N. 
Tichomiroff whose diction is beyond reproach. The Choir’s 
singing of Lord, have mercy is as good as anything else. 
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RECORDED IN THE NEW FILMOPHONE STUDIO—THE 
ONLY ONE IN THE WORLD TO BE EQUIPPED 
WITH THIS MAGNIFICENT INSTRUMENT 


Selection from the Latest List : 





C. D. SMART, Organist EDWARD O’HENRY, Organ Solos 
With Vocal Refrain 455 J Live, Laugh and Love 
By the Fireside 
454 i} ~~ Love Song 


Goodnight, Vienna FLORENCE DE JONG, 
Organ Solos 


451 Evensong 
Somewhere a Voice is Calling 


444 Home 
There’s a Ring Around the Moon 


445 Life is Just a Bowl of Cherries 
Whistling Waltz 


FRANKLIN GREY, Bass-Baritone ai BAGA, Organ Solos 
4494 oem 


(Sandy McPherson at the Organ) Sanctuary of the Heart 


The Lost Chord 
“66 { Abide with Me 
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SIDED 
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FILMOPHONE FLEXIBLE RECORDS LTD. : 

i | | 12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1 * Phone: GULLIVER 1041 
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OUTSTANDING SONG HITS 








































A MARVELLOUS NOVELTY FOX-TROT 
KEEPIN’ OUT OF MISCHIEF NOW 
MARION HARRIS’ GREAT SUCCESS AT THE CAFE DE PARIS 


FEATURED BY ROY FOX AND HIS BAND 
ROR MIRON SN SERIE AATEC REE DOES AEE ERR EL DESGER A APES AERIAL BL ERR 


“WHEN WE’RE ALONE | 


THE TERRIFIC AMERICAN SONG SUCCESS 


-WHO’S YOUR LITTLE WHO-ZIS$? : 














A HAUNTING SONG FOX-TROT—WITH A GREAT LYRIC 


'TRY TO REMEMBER ME 


RECORDED BY HENRY HALL AND THE B.B.C. DANCE ORCHESTRA 


T H E LADY OF MY DREA M $ 


The VICTORIA MUSIC PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., 





142 Charing X Rd., London, W.C.2 
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NEW RECORDS 


¢ Music for every taste e 


ENGLISH AND - FOREIGN LISTS 


Send for our Special Catalogues 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE, COLUMBIA, 
DECCA-POLYDOR, PARLOPHONE, 
&e., &c. 




























New Records for Old 


We can allow you for your unwanted 
records of good music, in good or fibre- 
played condition, up to one-third the cata- 
logue price against and in part payment for 
new records. Suchrecords are available for 
sale and/or exchange in our Slightly-Used 
Record Department in Basement. This 
Department is well worth a visit by custo- 
mers who desire good records at economical 
cost. 








GRAMOPHONES 


Acoustic, Electrically amplified and Radio 
Gramophones by all the best-knownmakers. 
Your old instrument taken in part payment. 

Our list of reconditioned instruments 
taken in exchange is well worth a study. 
It includes many wonderful bargains in 
Portables, Table grands,Cabinets and Radio 
gramophones. Prices from 30/- to £50. 


The Gramophone Exchange 


LTD. 


121 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.| 


SOUNDBOXES 


We are makers of the famous “ Astra” 
Soundbox, specially constructed for fibre 
needles, and highly recommended by Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie. Many an old Gramo- 
phone has, by its aid, obtained a new lease 
of lifeand many a new one been improved 
out of all recognition. Made for any style 
of acoustic instrument, from portable to 
large cabinet. 


EVERYTHING for the 
GRAMOPHONE 
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CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


(Continued from page 375) 


by CYRIL M. 


Beethoven’s lst **‘ Rasoumofisky ’’ Quartet 
(Concluded) 


Third Movement. ‘The last two Movements of this Quartet 
are almost as straightforward, in framework, as the first two 
were complex; but the third at least is quite as notable 
technically—-and by technically I mean not theoretically but 
vitally. 

This is not the place to discuss orchestral or vocal music. 
We are here concerned with the subtlest, probably the highest 
and greatest, instrumental music yet known, chamber music. 
In that, at any rate, as we have so far known it, the ideal 
obviously is that every note should be articulate ; that it 
should be possible to read through any part (2nd violin or 
viola, for instance) by itself, and find it, however elliptical, 
however dependent upon other parts for coherence, even for 
any significance, always articulate, never a mere buzzing or 
stuttering. Those who are experienced in chamber music 
will have noticed that much of the part-writing in the Second 
Movement of this Quartet is unusually clear-cut and articulate. 
It is even more notably so in this third Movement. Often, 
indeed, we have to accept, and do voluntarily accept, certain 
harmonic conceptions, such as single held, or quietly reiterated, 
bass-notes. That is of the very nature of this music: 
Beethoven’s whole musical thought is essentially, funda- 
mentally, inescapably, bound up in harmony. His very themes 
are often made of the notes of well-defined chords, e.g., the 
first subject of the first movement of the Hroica symphony, 
and the second subject of this Movement. The sense of his 
themes, perhaps without exception, is firmly harmonic. But 
on these set lines the instruments are yet, in much of this 
Movement, notably eloquent. 

In the H.M.V. annotation you will read that in Beethoven’s 
notebook, against the theme of this Movement, is written 
(in German): ‘‘ A weeping-willow or acacia tree by the 
grave of my brother.’’ That, perhaps, is the most valuable 
comment on the Movement. But whatever you find in it, 
you will, I think, find nothing petty, fussy, or ignoble. 

It is cast in the normal sonata (or first-movement) form. 
Violin 1 gives out a sustained melody, the First Subject, A, 
fully accompanied. When this comes to a half-close (nearly 
$-in. after the start), ‘cello, without allowing any break, takes 
up and repeats the whole melody at tenor pitch. (Score- 
readers need warning of an absurd convention of the time: 
when the ’cello part ascended into the treble clef, it was written 
an octave higher than played.) Viola supplies the bass and 
violins carry on above, 2nd rather more earth-bound than Ist. 

This comes to a full-stop rather over 1}-in. after the start. 
‘Cello, dropping an octave, turns the final cadence of A 
(the last four notes) into a new motif, which is rapidly taken 
up (minus the initial note) by the others, rising higher and 
higher to a minor climax. Actually this is not more than a 
transitional passage, leading away to the Second Subject key 
(the dominant minor). Beethoven’s organic development of the 
form is doubly illustrated, for the passage is rounded off with 
a typical call-to-attention, so familiar from Mozart, but here 
full of significance instead of merely formal. 

At the end, Ist violin is left alone for one measure, as if 
starting an improvisation ; then, just over half-way through 
the record (over 13-in. after the start), ‘cello enters with the 
Second Subject proper, B (1), while Ist violin continues above 
as he has already begun, making a theme of it, B (2). After 


CRABTREE 


two measures of this, (1) goes up into Ist violin, ’cello takes 
over the melodic outline of (2), while 2nd violin enters to carry 
on its movement (just here, not very clear to the ear, unaided 
by score), viola supplying a bass of held notes. Then Ist 
violin rises an octave, and continues with (1), while ‘cello 
descends and plays (1) inverted, in contrary motion to Ist 
violin ; viola and 2nd violin meanwhile carry on the movement 
of (2) in alternation. (A subtle and delicate point, not one 
perhaps for the beginner to weary himself over, is the heightened 
tone-colour when 2nd violin and viola are in octaves at the 
close of this passage.) The following phrases are very expres- 
sive but self-evident, until a big, widely-spread climax is 
reached (about ?-in. before the end). Another dual theme 
follows, a slow, smooth phrase, (3), in 2nd violin and viola, 
with Ist violin joining in above for the second half; mean- 
while, three little plaintive cries, (4), at the top in Ist violin 
over the first half, answered below in a mutter by ’cello. This 
is repeated (with (4) slightly changed), and ends in a Codetta, 
obviously a meditative comment on B (1) and (2). (Close 
students can analyse this Codetta, others can well accept it 
at that.) 

The record side ends with a modulatory chord, leading off 
to the Development Section, which opens the next side. At 
first the second subject is developed in the major mode, 
B (1) in ’cello, then in violin 2, then in the lowest bass (’cello) 
and simultaneously in contrary motion (inverted) in violin 2, 
with some echoing in syncopation at the extreme top (violin 1) ; 
then ’cello continues the motif of (1) sequentially, finally 
joined by viola an octave above, and a climax is reached, 

Now (?-in. after the start) comes some of the most remarkable 
music, in its way, that Beethoven ever wrote ; we hear A in 
quiet dialogue among the various instruments, speaking with 
marvellous distinctness. With it, notice, at first, the movement 
of (2) kept up by violin 1, then, with added individuality and 
significance, by ‘cello pizzicato. (At the start, viola provides 
a pizzicato bass.) 

A lesser composer might now have turned to the latter 
part of A, but Beethoven lets the music grow naturally, and 
another climax quickly gathers. Then he meditates ( (4) above 
(3), then below it, then muttered by viola, then back in Ist 
violin, with the quick pizzicato still maintained); and at last 
(14-in. before the end) finds his way into music of uttermost, 
intimate mystery. This is mainly a song for Ist violin, for 
me the fulfilment, the release from dreary complaint, of the 
second subject; though I find a weak, unhealthy strain in the 
first sentence. Certainly the first five notes are obviously 
the first three of B (1), and the first sentence ends in (4); 
then while Ist violin sings on, hinting at Schubert, those first 
five notes are heard reiterated below by viola (the first time 
obscured) and ‘cello, and finally the Codetta is recalled 
rhythmically. 

About #-in. before the end this dies down (with (4) muttered 
once more by viola) and we enter the Recapitulation. Violin 
1 gives the First Subject with heightened eloquence ; some- 
times adding little gestures, one at least (that leading to the 
final climax) Schubertian ; once or twice soaring an octave 
higher. This melody is also thrown into greater relief by the 
pruning-out of the accompaniment: violin 2 maintains a 
tremolo, ’cello has a simple pizzicato bass, viola reiterates 
single low notes (only once quitting his bottom note), some- 
times so gently as to sound almost held. The close, of course, 
remains austerely simple. 
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The next record side opens with the transition, note for 
note (though cut down at the start), but transformed in 
significance. The “call to attention’ motif perhaps had a 
hint of final triumph ; now it is fulfilled, a foretaste of the 
final Movement. The transformation cannot be explained 
in other than technical terms, but the analysis is well worth 
while. The call-to-attention was originally based on the 
chords of G, C minor, G—dominant, tonic, dominant of C 
minor ; now it is C (major), G, C—tonic, dominant, tonic of 
C major (here, of course, leading back for the present to 
F minor). 

The Second Subject is repeated literally, but of course in 
the main key (F minor); there is no more change than the 
dropping of an octave by (3) the second time. The Codetta is 
pushed out, as violin 2 (14-in. or more after the start) starts 
the First Subject over again, violin 1 at first imitating 
(commenting), then joining in, above. The whole melody is 
played, but the final cadence is made inconclusive, and then 
prolonged sequentially (i.e., by repetition of the same figure). 
Finally violin 1 breaks into a cadenza, the others at first 
holding simple chords, then each in turn adding a rippling 
little downward scale. Violin 1 comes to rest on a trill, leading 
us without a break into the 


Fourth Movement, a brilliant, sparkling expression of 
high spirits. It is, in a general sense, witty music, perfectly 
clear and easy to follow as a whole, but also an outstanding 
instance of music of which all the delicate, sharp-witted, 
subsidiary details cannot be grasped without knowledge of 
the score. It is in the nature of such music that the best, 
and best-trained, ear cannot catch every note without knowing 
what is there to be caught. Yet it is not insubstantial ; the 
pith of it does not depend on such complete appreciation. 

The chief theme is a Russian folk-tune, introduced by 
Beethoven in honour of Count Rasoumofisky ; as a folk-tune, 
it would appear, from its conventional modulation to the 
relative minor, that it has suffered from sophistication. As 
the First Subject proper it is given out by ’cello, under 
violin 1, who continues his trill, though above the second 
half of the theme he moves off the one note and provides a 
definite counterpoint. We shall have to examine this tune, to 
follow the whole Movement in any but the very vaguest way. 
It is really only a fragment of tune, and an inconclusive one. 
First observe that it is in two halves, the first rising, the 
second falling back again. Its first half rises steadily through 
an octave, lapses a note or two, then returns to the top note ; 
the second half is much freer, descending again gradually, 
but with several twists and turns. Notice here especially the 
initial run-up, which (with or without the first note) we will 
call (a); and (6), the little run-down from the top note in the 
middle. 

Here, when ’cello has finished the tune, he takes up the trill 
(then the counterpoint) while violin 1 repeats the tune (violin 
2 and viola adding light chords off-the-beat). As violin 1 
comes to the last note of the theme, transfer your attention 
to viola, who starts the theme a third time, at the same pitch 
as the ‘cello originally. (Take your conscious attention off 
violin 2, two-octaves-and-a-third above viola.) Viola only 
gives us the first half of the tune now ; b is echoed by violins, 
together, two and three octaves above. Viola repeats b, 
violins echo yet again, but this time go dancing off in semi- 
quavers. We noticed that the second half of the tune was 
freer than the first; now this dance seems fully liberated, 
though actually it is not wandering but concise, and anyone 
interested in construction for its own sake will find it strictly 
analysable. With minds like Beethoven’s at their best, the 
most spontaneous is yet orderly. 

For completeness, it must be said that the First Subject 
section ends just under }-in. before the end of the record, 
running into a very short bridge passage, which leads (with 
touches of a) straight into the Second Subject (exactly 3-in. 
before the end). This is a severely simple, smooth, sustained 
tune of two sentences given out by violin 2 over light, off-the- 


beat chords (viola and ’cello). Meanwhile, throughout, 
violin 1 reiterates the domimant note of the key, at the top. 
(Actually it is a rapid alternation of the note and its octave, 
but the exact figuration is not distinct to the ear.) Beethoven, 
as nearly always, gives continuity by avoiding a conclusive 
close to his theme, and ’cello follows with the theme in the 
minor mode in the bass, violin 1 following in canon, one 
measure behind ‘cello, three octaves above. (Violin 2 and 
viola reiterate the dominant in the middle, in syncopation. 
The effect as a whole here grows on one in quiet beauty.) We 
now hear a stealing in (violin 1 and viola) ; Beethoven seems 
to be getting stuck. But of course he is only pulling our legs- - 
and at the same time calling us back to the main business, 
**On with the dance!”’ is the motto, and emphatic chords and 
dashing scales quickly burst in. 

Yet again, however, there is a sudden break (the end of the 
record side), and a steals in again. This time it is finally 
brushed aside by a headlong theme accompanied wit}: 
Beethoven’s masterly and masterful syncopation. The 
theme is at first in viola and ‘cello, then goes up into the 
violins. This passage, from the beginning of this record side, 
we may regard as the Codetta, or concluding section of tho 
Exposition. It ends in full flight, yet in perfect order. 3 -in. 
after the start violin 1 settles down on a trill, and Beethoven 
marks the conventional repetition, but here we carry straight 
on with the Development Section. 

The First Subject is very thoroughly treated (a, 6, and the 
continuous semiquavers which originally led out of the violins’ 
echoing of viola’s 6). j-in. after the start, the Codetta musi: 
takes the field. Nearly 1}-in. after the start, the genera! 
excitement subsides into a very gracious, suave passage, the 
kind of music that Brahms inherited. The material is still 
from the Codetta—from the middle of it. 13-in. after the 
start we suddenly slip into the Recapitulation—surely the most 
delightfully irresponsible, inconsequent return in all music, 
outside Haydn. The First Subject actually begins out of the 
main key ! 

There are very few changes to notice. The Second Subject 
is now introduced (1#-in. or more after the start) by cello ; violins 
at the octave now lead the canon, ’cello following a measure 
behind. | 

Over 1-in. before the end, the Codetta comes to a stop, and 
there follows an ingenious, humorous fugal passage. The 
subject is the main theme (First Subject) of the Movement ; 
but the cart goes before the horse. The theme starts with the 
opening of the second half of the First Subject, then finishes 
with the opening of the first half. Violin 2 starts, violin | 
enters (above) when he is half-way through, then viola in turn 
(below), then ’cello (below). This passage ends in a long 
dominant pedal (the dominant being in the ’cello), with a hint 
of the Codetta, and finally all instruments trilling. More 
running about (roughly based on the First Subject) follows ; 
then (about 4-in. before the end) one of those quietly ecstatic, 
meditative, almost contemplative, visionary passages in which 
Beethoven does, perhaps, take us on to greater heights than 
any other composer ever has. It corresponds exactly to the 
summing-up of the First Movement; the First Subject is 
played very slowly and quietly now, and only now, with 
every note harmonised. 

The final rush, perfectly played here, is like a perfect run- 
through of a Rugby three-quarter line. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


by P. WILSON 


Pamela 

[ have just had thrce nights out with Pamela. To avoid 
misunderstanding I hasten to explain that this is the name I 
have given to the Baby Pamphonic Reproducer. Why one 


should give an instrument of this kind a pet name I cannot 


guess ; why it should be a feminine name puzzles me still 
more, for there is something about Pamela that inspires 
complete confidence. But I am getting on to dangerous ground 
agai... . 

The occasions of our better acquaintance were the per- 
formances of Zangwill’s play, The Melting Pot, by the Board 
of Education Co-operative Theatre; and the place was the 
theatre of the Guildhall School of Music. I was asked to 
provide the “ noises off”? as well as to take the place of the 
orchestra before the rise of the curtain. My own amplifier 
equipment, like the shoemaker’s shoes, being in course of 
reconstruction, the Pamphonic people kindly came to my 
rescue with Pamela. 

it is not often that one gets the opportunity of testing a 
power equipment in a theatre and before a critical audience. 
Naturally I was particularly grateful for the opportunity 
of showing off Pamela; and show off she did in the most 
approved fashion. You never saw such airs and graces, all 
carried off in an effortless way and as to the manner born, 
And when she really let herself go, or rather when I permitted 
her to make as much noise as she liked, all the visitors looked 
round in awe and wonder. I have never been so captivated 
with a little lady in my life—well, I had better say not since 
[ was married ; for, you see, all my babies were boys. 

From all of this you will gather that I have now become a 
Pamphonic enthusiast. The trouble is that it is my duty to 
be critical and that is a difficult thing for a real enthusiast. 
I don’t want to pull Pamela to pieces, not even to tell other 
people how she works. I want to take her justas she is. That, 
after all, is what you will want to do when you see her or hear 
her: just take her—TI almost said for better, for worse. But 
this sentimentality will not do in one who is supposed to be 
writing technical notes. 

What then is Pamela? Described bluntly and cold-bloodedly, 
she is simply a two-stage electric amplifier mounted on a sort 
of step-ladder inside a large loud-speaker baffle. The baffle 
happens to be arranged in cabinet form so as to present the 
appearance of a handsome piece of furniture ; and, of course, 
the electric pick-up, motor and speaker are there as well; 
but these are more commonplace features, or at any rate the 
pick-up and motor are, the former being a standard Marconi- 
phone (last year’s model with magnetic damping) and the latter 
a Garrard Induction. The loud-speaker is a special model of 
the Epoch cinema type, huge and massive and efficient. But 
the amplifier is the really interesting part of Pamela’s internal 
organisation. First of all she has a tone-corrector circuit 
between the pick-up and the first valve, which is of the in- 
directly-heated type and is fed with H.T. from its own mains 
unit. The coupling between this valve and the output stage 
is of a special kind being pure resistance coupling (without 
condenser or grid leak) and arranged in such a way that the 
H.T. for the first stage acts as grid bias for the output stage, 
adry battery being used to adjust to the proper value. With 
this arrangement there is no loss of high notes or of low notes 
nor any distortion of transients. Well, perhaps that is going 
& little too far, since even the Varley wirewound resistances 
that are used have some self-inductance and some self-capacity. 
It is, however, quite safe to say that the loss is less than in any 
other type of coupling. The output valve is the Mullard 


DO 75 and arranged in this way has an A.C, undistorted power 
output of some 18 watts. No wonder Pamela can make 
herself heard. 

| like this generosity. I like, too, the lavish way in which 
only the best possible components have been used, the ample 
margins of safety everywhere and the neat and ingenious lay- 
out. Just figure it out: a two-stage amplifier with two 
independent mains units, each generously smoothed, and a 
separate L.T. rectifier to provide D.C. current for the speaker 
field. 

But what I like most of all is the excellent quality at all 
volume levels except the very lowest, which is a mere whisper. 
There is deep bass, very deep, and very high treble. Some 
records I played sounded “ cattish,”’ and they are ; and here the 
tone control came in very handy in disposing of all the nine 
lives. I will not say that the quality cannot be improved 
upon, for I know that it can and has been—in the Senior 
Pamphonic, for instance, and, I believe, in my own new equip- 
ment the gramophone end of which is now working. But 
I do not know of any other instrument of this power on the 
market at present which can be compared with it. There may 
be special products which come in the same category; I 
remember a special 20-watt amplifier built by Mr. Godfrey 
some time ago for use in Egypt which thrilled me at the time. 
But Pamela is now a standard model—a high standard and a 
good model. 

[I am glad to think that I am by no means alone in my high 
opinion of these Pamphonic Reproducers. The fact that, 
although Mr. Taylor and his colleagues have only been working 
at them for a little over six months, they have already equipped 
nine of the largest London theatres, including Drury Lane, 
the Coliséum and the Dominion, is a better testimony than 
any remarks of mine. Macte virtute. 


Captain West’s Cantor Lectures 


I made some remarks on Captain West’s Lectures a year 
ago whilst they were being delivered. The full paper is now 
published (price 3s.) by the Royal Society of Arts (John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.2). I had intended to discuss some of 
the features this month ; but ‘“‘ Pamela tempted me ” and now 
I must postpone most of what I have to say. But if you are 
at all interested in the technique of sound reproduction, do not 
omit to get this book. If I mistake not, it will soon be out 
of print. The title is: ‘‘ The recording and reproducing of 
sound.’ The range covered is remarkably wide and includes 
talking film technique as well as purely gramophone and radio- 
gramophone matters. Many aspects only get a passing 
reference, it is true. But such references are always very 
much to the point and are usually illuminating. The most 
interesting sections, to me, are those dealing with studio and 
room conditions: design of studios, effects of reverberation 
and echo, the reason why a microphone cannot be placed in 
‘‘the best position for listening,’ as judged by aural means, 
and so on. 


+ + *F 


It was only fitting that ‘“ Britain’s Successful Industries 
No. 1,’”’ which appeared in the Morning Post on April 14th, 
15th and 16th, should have been The Gramophone Co. Ltd. 
(His Master’s Voice). So much interesting information was 
included in this lengthy tribute that it is to be hoped the 
articles will be reprinted by H.M.V. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


For the Sceptical 


All gramophiles who are the least sceptical about the arduous 
task imposed upon a gramophone needle and sound-box when 
playing a record, or who have any doubt about a worn steel 
needle wearing records, or those of you who never inspect a 
new steel needle point before placing it in the sound-box (or 
pick-up) should keep a sharp look-out for a four-minute film 
which will shortly be released and included in The Gaumont 
‘ Mirror’ to be shown at all the cinemas under the control 
of The Gaumont Company Ltd. In it one sees a record 
magnified hundreds of times, the complex curvatures of the 
grooves both when the record is stationary and when revolving, 
sections of a record, a new needle—which looks more like a 
mammoth’s tusk—being lowered into the groove, a worn 
needle point resting on the sides of the groove, and a worn 
needle traversing and tearing up the groove (in this shot one 
actually sees the shavings curling off the needle end). But 
probably the most interesting shots of all are those which 
show “ close-ups’ of the sound-box diaphragm in vibration 
when a record is being played, and of a new needle point, 
which in this particular instance is provided with a malformed 
spear-like point ready to annihilate the first few grooves of 
your favourite record. The film is one to which many morals 
could be applied, but—well, see it for yourself ; it is a marvel- 
lous piece of photo-micrography. 


Ferranti Valves and a Super-het. 


We learn that Messrs. Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood, Lances., 
will shortly put on the market a seven-valve super-heterodyne 
receiver the price of which will be round about 22 guineas. 
Practically all the components, including the valves and cabinet, 
are being manufactured by Messrs. Ferranti in their newly 
appointed factories. But whether Ferranti valves will be sold 
separately we cannot say at the moment. The receiver will 
include a new energised moving coil speaker the field coil of 
which will also function as a choke in the mains unit. 


The New Fay Home Recorder 


The sample instrumental and vocal records which we saw 
recorded by the new Fay Home Recording equipment are 
easily the best we have yet heard from any home recording 
system. In fact with one item—a ’cello solo recorded from a 
B.B.C. morning transmission—it was not at all an easy matter 
to discriminate between the original and the recorded version. 
Moreover, in respect of two of the chief difficulties of recording 
on metal dises—the abnormal surface noise and the inability 
to record high notes—very substantial improvements have 
been made. Using Fayotone needles, the discs we have, produce 
no more surface noise than the average normal record played 
with steel needles. 

Although, fundamentally, the new Fay equipment is the same 
as the early models, the amplifier, microphone, recording 
pick-up and tracking device have been modified and considerably 
improved both in efficiency and appearance. But it is with 
the quality and composition of the alloy which the metal 
blanks are made of that the greatest advance has been made. 

Three models are in production : one which includes micro- 
phone, recording stylus, tracking device, needle sharpener and 
tone-arm type recording head ; another in which includes the 
above accessories but is supplied with a recording pick-up 
mounted on a carrying arm; and a third model which also 
includes a three-stage amplifier and loud-speaker. 

The Fay acoustic home recorder is now discontinued. 


The Masterpiece 

We also have news about a new British automatic record 
changer which will change, turn over and play 36 records at 
one loading. Unlike some previous attempts to solve the 
‘“‘turnover ’’ problem, the ‘‘ Masterpiece,’ as this device is 
known, is not so cumbersome. Two turntables are employed, 
one side of the disc being played on the first turntable and when 
the disc is being automatically transferred to the second turn- 
table it is turned over and the second side then played. The 
whole of the automatic operations occupy little more time than 
that taken by the average single-side record changer. 

The makers are W. Fish & Sons, Hereford Street, Sheffield. 


Radio’s £30,000,000 / 


Striking testimony to the vitality of the Radio Industry is 
provided by the review of the radio business in 1931 which 
was recently published by The Wireless & Gramophone Trader. 
The statistics show an increased turnover of nearly £10,000,000 
in 1931 over the figure for 1930, which was £20,000,000. The 
Post Office figures show that 900,000 new licences were issued 
in 1931, while of the 1,250,000 receivers sold during the year 
600,000 were bought by new listeners, 650,000 were sold as 
replacements to existing set owners, and the balance was 
made up of ‘‘ reformed pirates,’’ home constructors and users 
of coupon gift sets. A market for not less than 1,800,000 new 
sets is anticipated for the present year, and with only half of 
the potentional market yet filled, radio-gramophone and 
receiver manufacturers can look forward to still greater pro- 
gress in 1932. And now, dear reader, when you contemplate 
joining the “ electrical’ ranks, Buy British. 


Marconiphone 


A new addition to the Marconiphone range of permanent 
magnet moving coil speakers was released on April 18th last. 
This will be subsequently known as Model 136 and its price is 
£8 10s. Od. The chassis is fitted with a universal input 
transformer so that the speech coil impedance can be matched 
to the output impedance of any receiver or radio-gramophone 
no matter what type of valve or combination of valves are 
used. The cabinet is of walnut and it is claimed the design 
is the outcome of prolonged research into acoustical phenomena, 
and represents a happy alliance of the cabinet-maker’s art and 
technical requirements. 


Do you know 


That the competition announced last month, in which 
entrants were asked to submit titles for the new book which 
is to be the successor to Novice Corner, has not, at the time of 
going to press, been prolific of many original suggestions ? 

That the number of entries has, on the other hand, exceeded 
our expectations ? 

That the sample title given in last month’s issue was 
expressly printed so that competitors would avoid making use 
of either ‘*‘ Gramoradio ”’ or ‘* Hints and Tips ”’ ? 

That 50 per cent. of the suggested titles received included the 
word ** Gramoradio ”’ ? . 

That the winning title will be announced in the J une issue, 
together with the name and address of the sender, who will also 
be notified by letter ? 

That although the new book will contain nearly three times 
as Many pages as the original Novice Corner we shall endeavour 
to publish it at the same price, i.e. Is. ? 
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CONNECTING THAT EXTRA SPEAKER 


by G. WILSON 


T some time or other every possessor of a radio-gramophone 

or radio receiver has a desire to take full advantage of the 
facilities which modern electrical reproducers offer and fit one or 
mo,e rooms with an extra moving-coil loudspeaker. On the face 
of it, thisseems quite a simple matter: alength of flex connected 
to the set and run round the picture rail or skirting board and 
terminating at the terminals of the extra loud speaker, is, 
so it seems, all that is required. But is it? There are many 
pitfalls to be avoided. In many cases domestic arrangements 
demand that the route chosen for the extension involves the 
use of many yards of wire. The very fact that long extension 
leals have to be used may destroy the normal tonal balance of 
both the auxiliary speaker and the one incorporated in or 
near the reproducer. If the leads are fairiy close together 
they form a small condenser which is effectively in shunt with 
the speech coils of both speakers. There are circumstances 
in which the presence of this shunt capacity may improve the 
characteristics of an output transformer, and in this case the 
response to high notes may be improved. The combination 
of circumstances in which this condition is realised, however. 
very rarely occurs in practice. Normally a shunt capacity 
of this kind will worsen the response to high notes. If the 
amplifier or the speakers happen to have decided rising 
characteristics, the condenser effect may be advantageous by 
reducing a somewhat keen edge which otherwise is too pro- 
minent ; but it is also probable that definition in the lower 
registers may be adversely affected. But in any case it is easy 
enough to add shunt capacity if necessary so that the avoidance 
of capacity in the leads is always advisable. Instead of using 
twin flex for the extension leads, therefore, it is better to take 
single insulated leads to the extra speaker by separate routes ; 
and in choosing the routes it is advisable to keep the leads as 
far away as possible from electic light conduits to avoid any 
danger of picking up hum or other parasitic mains noises. 


eo 


Fie. 1. 
External speaker connected in 
parallel with secondary of output 
transformer. 
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Fie. 2. 
External speaker connected in 
parallel with primary of output 
transformer. 














The correct matching of the extra speaker to the output 
stage of a radio-gramophone is even more important and 
complex, but many of the complexities and much disappoint- 
ment can be avoided if a little trouble is taken initially to study 
the requirements. Unfortunately there seems to be some 
diversity of opinion among manufacturers as to which is the 
best method of wiring the external speaker sockets on their 
radio-gramophones and receivers. Some firms prefer to 
connect the sockets in parallel with the secondary of the 
output transformer as in Fig. 1, others favour placing the 
sockets directly in the anode circuit of the output stage, or in 
other words, in parallel with the primary of the output trans- 
former, Fig. 2, while at least one firm who make two-piece 
radio-gramophones (the speaker and matching transformer 
being in a separate cabinet) and those who incorporate high 
mpedance speakers in their instruments prefer to use choke 


and condenser in the anode circuit of the power stage and 
connect the two sets of speaker terminals in parallel with 


each other as in Fig. 3. 
HT 
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Hie. 4. 
External speaker connected by 
choke - capacity filter; output 
transformer primary used as choke. 


Fa. 3. 
Choke-capacity filter with earth 
return for external speaker. 


When two speakers of identical characteristics are connected 
in parallel to the secondary side of an output transformer 
(Fig. 1) the total impedance is the impedance of each one 
divided by the number of speakers. In this case if the correct 
ratio of output transformer is used for the cabinet speaker, it 
will be too low when the external speaker is connected. [or 
example, suppose the impedance of the speaker incorporated 
in a radio-gramophone (8S. in Fig. 1) is 15 ohms and the valve 
in the output stage is a Marconi-Osram PX. 4 which has an 
impedance (sometime called A.C. resistance) of 830 ohms. Then 


Ratio of Transformer - x 830 = v 110-66 = 10-5: 1 
15 
But with another identical speaker (E. 
in parallel the 
Ratio of Transformer = J 


in Fig. 1) connected 


2x 830 = y 221-23 = 14°86: 1 
7°5 

So with two speakers in circuit we see that for best quality 
the transformer should have a higher step-down ratio. 
Fortunately (or unfortunately) the average ear is as tolerant as 
ever and is only able to detect a slight tonal difference between 
the reproduction when one speaker is in circuit and when both 
are connected. If the ratio of the incorporated transformer had 
a ratio of say 12:5: 1, the quality, when both speakers are in 
circuit, would not deteriorate to the same extent. By choosing 
this slightly higher ratio the reproduction given by the internal 
speaker when operating alone would suffer but little. In fact 
it is very often an advantage to use a higher ratio, especially 
if the normal bass response of the speaker is on the weak side. 
But should two or more speakers of identical characteristics be 
connected in parallel with the incorporated speaker then the 
total impedance will be so low that the ratio of the output 
transformer will be quite unsuitable and the quality will 
suffer appreciably. 

A special warning should be inserted at this stage. The 
statement and calculation in the preceding paragraph assumes 
that the speakers have identical characteristics. If it is 
desired to use speakers of different characteristics, we have a 
very different state of affairs. For unfortunately the impedance 
of a loud speaker is not a pure resistance. It has inductance 
and capacity elements as well, and in these circumstances, 
except in the special case of similar speakers, the calculation 
of the combined impedance is a very complicated affair, so 
complicated, in fact, that even advanced technicians shirk 
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the labour of computation and proceed on a basis of trial and 
error. For this purpose, it is usual to assume first of all that the 
impedance is @ pure resistance so that the formula for resistances 


] ] ] 
in paral ier( - ae T +) derived from Ohm’s Law can be used. 
a & 


But it should not be forgotten that such a calculation may be 
very wide of the mark if speakers of very different electrical 
or mechanical characteristics are used (e.g. if the cabinet 
speaker is a low impedance moving coil and the external 
speaker is either a high resistance moving coil or a moving 
iron speaker). This process is not so cowardly as it may seem 
at first sight. For after all the whole theory of matching a 
speaker to the output valve of a receiver is based on the 
assumption that the speaker impedance behaves as though 
it were a pure resistance. The ordinary amateur, however, 
would be well advised to stick to identical speakers in any 
extension he may desire to make. 

It might be thought, unless this warning is borne in mind, 
that the arrangement shown in Fig. 2, where the auxiliary 
speaker terminals E are connected in shunt with the primary 
of the output transformer, will allow of a much more satis- 
factory relation between the output impedance and the 
speaker impedances to be obtained. A little consideration, 
however, shows that this is not usually the case. When we 
attempt to match a speaker to the output valve we endeavour 
to make the output load equal to about twice the valve 
impedance. When a low impedance speaker is used a trans- 
former is necessary to bridge the gap. Thus if we connect a 
speaker of impedance R through a transformer of turns ratio 
n the effective load is equal to n?R. In the example previously 
given, R = 15 ohms, n was calculated to be 10-5, n? = 110-66 
and n?R = 110-66 x 15 = 1660 which is twice the valve 
impcdance 830 ohms. If therefore, we connect between the 
sockets marked E in Fig. 2 an external speaker, similar to the 
cabinet speaker, by means of a transformer of the same ratio 
as the one already incorporated for the cabinet speaker, we 
get the following relations : 

Load for cabinet speaker only = n?R. 

Additional load imposed by extra speaker and transformer 

= n?R. 

This is in parallel with existing load so that the total load 
= 3n?R, or half as much as when one speaker only is used. 
This is precisely the same as when the connections are made 
as in Fig. 1 but with the added expense of an extra output 
transformer, and the additional disadvantage that the external 
speaker sockets, and therefore the primary terminals of the 
additional output transformer, are live with H.T. In such 
circumstances, therefore, it is advisable to place the output 
transformer close to the receiver and not to the speaker and 
if the transformer cannot be tucked away inside the receiver 
cabinet precautions should be taken to screen the primary 
terminals with insulating material so as to avoid risk of 
accidental contact. This not only obviates the carrying of 
H.T. through long leads about the house, but also the fact 
that the leads are in the low impedance circuit of the speaker, 
and not in the relatively high impedance valve circuit, causes 
the self-capacity of the wires to have less effect on the output 
and high note loss is minimised. 

Although few commercial radio-gramophones are designed 
with a choke-capacity filter in the anode circuit of the power 
stage this method (Fig. 3) has the advantage that owing to one 
side of the speaker circuit being at earth potential, a single 
wire need only be used as the extension lead, the circuit being 
completed by connecting the other side of the speaker to any 
convenient earth. Thus high note loss due to self-capacity 
of the extension is reduced to negligible proportions. Here 


again, however, there is no real advantage from our present 
point of view (though the arrangement does minimise the risk 
of *‘ motor-boating ”’) over the simple arrangement illustrated 
in Fig. 1, since even in that case one{side of the secondary can 
be earthed. 





a 





Many other variations in the output connections could be | 
devised. For example the combination of transformer and | 


choke-capacity output illustrated in Fig. 4 is sometimes used 
for experimental purposes. But it does not appear possible, 
if the output arrangements are primarily designed for one 


speaker only, to devise a simple circuit which will have any } 


substantial advantage over the common arrangement of 
Fig. 1. For the convenience of the public therefore it would 
be well if manufacturers would adopt this as standard. There 


eres 


is no point in going from London to Aberdeen via San f 


Francisco. 


Only in exceptional circumstances where two or more | 


speakers are to be permanently connected is any alternative 
arrangement to be recommended. Two examples may serve 
to illustrate this. In the first place, suppose we have two 
speakers of different characteristics and we wish to connect 


| 


ba ied <a kee 


them to an amplifier which has two valves in the last stave, [ 
either in push-pull or parallel. Then the circuits in Fig. 5 and f 


Fig. 6 would permit of matching one speaker to each valve 
as effectively as though they were used separately. In these 


cases the transformer ratio of T, is determined from the § 
impedance of Valve V, and the impedance of the speaker 5, 


as though the other valve, transformer and speaker were 
absent. 

















Fic. 5. Fic. 6 


Output valves in push-pull, each 
working a separate speaker. 


working a separate speaker. 
Another arrangement which is found useful when a single 
output valve is used is to have an output transformer with 
a single primary and two independent secondaries. This does 
not avoid the difficulties previously mentioned in connection 
with the calculation of the combined output impedance. In 
fact it appears to be equivalent to the use of two output 
transformers in parallel as previously indicated in Fig. 2. But 


in practice it has been found to produce a better quality of [ 


reproduction and by proper choice of secondary it is possible 
to distribute the volume unequally between the two speakers. 
This arrangement was ultimately adopted in tho super- 
heterodyne receiver described by Mr. P. Wilson in_ the 
December 1931 issue. This receiver is now working 3 speakers 
namely, 2 similar permanent magnet speakers (each of 7$ ohms 
impedance) in series connected to one transformer secondary 
and an excited field speaker of 15 ohms impedance connected 
to the other secondary. Each speaker has its own independent 
volume control and the transformer ratios were chosen to give 
a suitable distribution of volume between the three. ‘The 
calculation of ratio was first performed on the assumption that 
the speaker impedance is a pure resistance in each case and 
finally the best operating conditions were determined by vary ing 
the total resistance of each potentiometer used as volume 
control for each of the speakers. These resistances of course 
had been provisionally taken into account when calculating 
the transformer ratios. 


+ + *F 


Technical reports of the Baker’s Selhurst 1932 Super-power 
A.C. speaker and the three Ferranti permanent magnet 
moving-c-il speakers—types M,, M,, M,—are unavoidably held 
over until next month. 


Output valves in parallel, each | 
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But You can enjoy this “ His Master’s Voice” Radio-Gramophone in your own home, free 
A . SPECIFICATION of charge. Ask any “ His Master’s Voice ” dealer—he will be pleased to instal it and 
ate to leave it for you to test at your leisure. 
kers. FF Model 501 3-valve table _ radio- } , 
nail ' Even if you were to use it during every minute of the day you could not exhaust the 

} gramophone. Mains operated (A.C. ; eo oe . . é - - . 

the or D.C.) Marconi valves. Band ntertainment it will give. This 2 in 1 instrument—radio and electrically reproducing 
akers oan saniee, Balledn wecler ceil gramophone combined—will provide you with unfailing pleasure . . . practically any 
ohms lendanciinen. Cte: thenaiies sanbedds broadcast item in Europe, or, if you prefer, a concert of your own choosing from your 
dary F Sinthe telihin tik. Cen ealemes favourite records, played as you have probably never heard them played before. What 
—e cud. tis enctagh complete home entertainment could be found . . . and at such low cost! For 
gen scale. Mains aerial. Aerial trim- ‘his radio-gramophone costs no more to use than an electric lamp and works entirely 

The ming device (for use when searching from —_ _ supply. There are no batteries. No winding is necessary. It is 
. that for remote stations). Electric gramo- oo oe ee & can operate it—so compact and con- 
nal phone pick-up—new horizontal type  Venlent, too, for the A.C. model can be moved from room to room 
rying ith vauialle Neck euraing without undoing or making any new connection. 
ylume automatic brake. Plugs for two addi- To buy it, £3. 0. 11. deposit only is required, the remainder being paid in 12 
ourse taal Desi oe te OD monthly instalments. Or 29 guineas cash. But first hear it in your own GUINEAS CASH 
ating § FONG! LOUGSPEANETsS. IR WAlHUl caving home. Just tell your nearest “His Master’s Voice” dealer that you are Gulati dieeel 

with felt-lined lid, interested in the 501—it costs you nothing to try it ! ts Ivish Free Secte) 
His Master’ : 
7 aster’s Voice 
agnel All-Electric RADIO-GRAMOPHONES “True-to-Life’’ 
y = 
Lis Masreas vores The Gramophone Co. Ltd., 363, Oxford Street, London, W.1 
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A WONDERFUL JOB 


Read 
what the 


Press says 


about 






66 ‘Bristol Evening World.’’ 


‘ Recently we had the opportunity of testing the Collaro Induction 
oe we and was astonished at its proficiency . . ; we consider this 
to be the BEST induction motor we have tested.” 


‘¢ Gramophone.”’ 


“ There is little doubt that this is wonderful value in electric gramo- 
phone motors . . . the workmanship is particularly pleasing . . . we 
— it to be the BEST motor we have come across, irrespective 
of price 


‘¢ Wireless Trader.”’ 


** The Motor is beautifully made and finished .. . the turntable runs 
extremely true .. . itis one of the best we have tested at any price.” 


‘*‘ Music Dealer.’’ 


“In the Collaro Motor which has been submitted to us, the high 
tradition of Messrs. Collaro, Ltd., is maintained . . . in operation it 
is remarkably —— . « » it is one of the best selling propositions 


COLLARO, &e Pe 


CULMORE WORKS, 


PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E.I5 


“EMPIRE” 
MODEL 



































“A wonderful job” — 


this is the gist of hundreds of letters praising the 
Collaro Induction Motor. These are its outstanding 
features : 


The motor totally enclosed. 

No heating. 

No electrical knowledge needed for fitting. 
Electro-mechanical automatic stop, 
Complete with unit plate and 12in. turntable. 


‘¢ Evening Standard.’’ 


“COLLARO INDUCTION MOTOR is one of the best A.C. gramo- 
phone motors on the market. It incorporates a patent cushioned 
drive which ensures regular playing speed despite possible variations 
in current supply. 

‘I tested in conjunction with a most sensitive radio unit, and found 
it to be entirely free from radio frequency disturbance, magnetic 
hum or electrostatic. 

“It is fitted with an electro-mechanical automatic stop which 
switche s off the current as it stops the turntable. 

‘Its compensating floating: governor, with steel links, completely 
overcame any tendency to ‘hunting’ or ‘ squaring ° and gave less 
variation in speed under a fluctuating load.” 


Amateur Wireless.’’ 


The Collaro Gramophone Motor is a good engineering job. . 
mechanically it leaves nothing to be desired, being mounted on 
generously proportioned rubber bushes.” 


‘¢ Broadcaster.’’ 


“We were very favourably impressed by the general construction 
and performance of the motor as revealed by examination and 
various tests . . . we regard the motor as a very good production.’ 


Sound Wave.’’ 


“ It is obvious that nothing has been spared in the workmanship of 
this motor . . . we recommend all readers of ‘ Sound Wave ’ to view 
this excellent Collaro product, when we feel sure they will agree 
with us that the manufacturers are to be congratulated.” 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE MATHEMATICS OF WIRELESS. By Ralph 
Stranger. (George Newnes, 5s.) 


How many people, when they see a book with a title such as 
The Mathematics of Wireless, say to themselves, ‘‘ Oh ! another 
school text-book ” or ‘“‘ What a dry subject ” ? And yet many 
of these same people will spend hour after hour studying the 
equally intricate problems of chess, or even billiards. If 
mithematics as expounded by Mr. Stranger were as uninterest- 
ing and involved as some of their old school text-books then 
they would probably be justified in making such subconcious 
remarks, but as it happens such remarks would be entirely 
unwarranted. For not only does Mr. Stranger succeed in 
making the problems of Algebra and Geometry interesting, he 
adventures into the intricacies of Differential Caleulus and 
Iniegral Calculus in such a way that one is inclined to kick 
oneself for ever imagining that these subjects were anything 
but simple. 

Those of you who have read the 18 books which comprise 
The Wireless Library for the Man in the Street should make a 
note to get this admirable enlargement of book No. 5 in that 
series. Incidentally, the fact that No. 5—The Mathematics 
of Wireless—is the only one of the 18 that is now out of print 
is adequate testimony to Mr. Stranger and his ability to make a 
normally laborious subject light and fascinating. 

The last chapter of the book under review is devoted to a 
straightforward explanation (with illustrations) of the uses 
of the slide rule ; in itself worth half-a-crown. 


HINTS FOR THE NOVICE—No. 15 


Pick-ups and Record Wear 

One of the first questions the acoustic gramophone 
user asks himself when contemplating the change over 
to electrically reproducing his records is: ‘“ How 
about my records ; will a pick-up wear records more 
quickly than my sound-box?” Providing the same 
simple rules regarding alignment, choice of needle and 
the levelling of the instrument previously mentioned 
in these pages are adhered to, the présent-day pick-up 
will not wear records any sooner than a sound-box. 
One reason is that the armature of a modern pick-up, 
which corresponds to the stylus bar of a sound-box, is 
able to follow the complex curvatures of the groove 
more easily because it is relatively more free to move 
from side to side. But it is for this reason also that 
even more care should be taken to see that the instru- 
ment is dynamically level and that the carrying arm base 
is at right angles to the face of the record when on the 
turntable. Otherwise the needle will not enter the 
groove perpendicularly and consequently, as in the 
case of a sound-box the face of which is not at right 
angles to the record, the needle will tend to skew across 
the groove instead of resting symm trically in the bottom 
of the groove. But this is not all! It is probable that 
the reproduction will be adversely affected owing to 
the angle of the needle imparting a magnetic as well as a 
mechanical bias to the pick-up armature. In other 
words, the tail of the armature, instead of being centrally 
located between the pole-pieces, will be thrown over 
more towards one pole-piece than the other. In some 
pick-ups where the gap between the pole-pieces is very 
small the armature may momentarily “ freeze ’’ on to 
one pole-piece during the playing of a heavily recorded 
disc during a large displacement of the needle out of 
its mean position by the considerable amplitudes of 
bass notes. The aural result will be that a series of 
annoying buzzes will be heard in the speaker every 
time the armature touches the pole-piece and in 
addition premature record wear may be caused at these 
parts of the record. 





















QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 





IMPORTANT NOTICE.—AU correspondence that requires an answer must 
be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon which 
will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of Tor GRAMOPHONE every 
month. In future the coupon will only bevalid up to and including the date 
printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 





A Noisy Motor 

217 Q.—I should be obliged if you will advise me on the 
noisy running of my gramophone motor. This has 
suddenly developed a very loud whirr as though 
caused by a ratchet. I have thoroughly lubricated 
the moving parts without mitigating the trouble. 
Can you diagnose the complaint ? 


A.—From the particulars you give it seems that the whole 
of the trouble lies in the adjustment of the governor. 
Probably there is too much play between the 
governor spindle and the end bearings, or possibly 
one of the bearings has slipped with the result that 
the governor worm is too deep in mesh with the 
worm wheel. Re-adjust the eccentric end bearings 
so that there is a very small amount of play between 
the end bearings and also between the teeth of the 
worm wheel and the thread of the worm. Then 
apply some Three-in-One oil to the governor pad 
and let the motor run for a while. If the pad has 
become too hard it will need softening or, better still, 
replacing. Read ‘‘ That Annual Overhaul,’’ pub- 
lished in the December 1930 and January 1931 issues. 
If you do not feel competent to carry out these 
adjustments send the motor to Mr. Collier, 41, Endell 
Streot, W.C.2. 


Record Wear 

218 Q.—Will you please say what effecta stiffspring pivot has 
on @ sound-box? Although the tone given by my 
sound-box is quite good, I suspect it of causing 
premature record wear, even though careful adjust- 
ments have been made regarding track alignment, 
levelling and side-pressure. 

.—Record wear with a sound-box in which the stylus 
bar is too stiffly pivoted is inevitable. It is probable 
that if the pivoting was eased, not only would 
record wear be minimised, but both the high and 
low note response would be improved. ‘Too slack 
a tension. on the other hand, will lead to chattering 
trouble. 








INDIVIDUALLY BUILT FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 


TANNOY 


RADIO 


Manufacturers of high-grade individually 
built sound reproducers for all purposes. For 
mains or battery operation, incorporating 
specially matched components, ensuring per- 
fect reproduction of gramophone records, etc. 





Write for full particulars: DALTON STREET, WEST NORWOOD, S.E.27 
Phone: Streatham 6731-2 (Private Branch Exchange) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 





** ATONAL.” 
(Z'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 

Dear Sir,—As one who has thoroughly enjoyed the little 
dust-up provoked by ‘“‘ Terpander’s ” article on Stravinsky, 
may I submerge another fly in the ointment? I don’t want 
to worry about Stravinsky—there are already enough 
champions engaged in that mélée ; I merely want to have a 
little quarrel on my own with the word “ atonal” and its use. 


Who invented the horrible thing? Has he been hanged? 
And if not, why not? 
Ktvmologically “atonal”? clearly means “not tonal.”’ 


“Tonal ”’ in its turn is presumably the adjective of ‘‘ tone.” 
Now “ tone,”’ as we know, can mean various things. In the 
first place itdefines an interval in the diatonic scale : we say, 
with rough accuracy, “‘ A tone is equal to two semitones.”’ 
Secondly it is applied to quality of sound : a pianist may have 
good tone, harsh tone, singing tone, etc. In this second 
sense to speak of any music being “ atonal ”’ is sheer nonsense. 
As.to the first it may be that there exist certain kinds of 
Oriental music which make no use of the interval of a tone 
(I am not qualified to judge of this) ; but certainly the music 
of Stravinsky, Hindemith, Bartok, Schinberg and Co. contains 
as many whole tone intervals as that of Palestrina, Bach, 
Beethoven or Brahms. Yet these are the two most usual 
meanings of the word “tone.” The luckless public, which 
has not had the opportunity of investigating the problem, 
is almost sure to read “atonal” with associations of this 
kind in mind, and it is seldom indeed that the critic con- 
descends to explain. 

There is of course a third meaning to the word 
In this sense Grove defines ‘‘ tones” as ‘“‘ the most typical 
examples of the Church Modes.” Whether the adjective 
“tonal ’’ as applied to a certain type of Fugue is derived from 
this use of the noun “‘ tone” is not clear to me—perhaps some 
reader can offer enlightenment. However that may be, it 
is quite certain that tonal Fugues have nothing whatever to 
do with modern “ atonal’? music even by way of antithesis ; 
the verbal resemblance once again can only serve to mislead. 

But the Gregorian “‘tone’”’ can help us in another way since 
from it (I presume) has been evolved the term “ tonality.” 
This I conjecture to be a fairly new word; it is found in 
the 1889 edition of ‘‘ Grove,’ but not in an edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary that has been in my family since 1869. ‘‘ Tonality ”’ 
means “‘key’’: the prevailing tonality of the Eroica 
symphony is E flat major, though the slow movement is in 
the tonality of C minor. I have never come across ‘“‘ tonality ”’ 
applied to modal music, but I fancy it would be quite legiti- 
mate to describe a piece by Byrd or Gibbons as being in, say, 
Aeolian or Mixolydian tonality. 

Here at last we come across the vital clue. The opposite of 
“tonality ’’ is ‘“ atonality,’’ and the reference is to music 
written in no accepted key or mode. So far,so good! But 
“tonal” is the adjective of “‘ tone,” not of ‘‘ tonality,’ and 
to use “‘ atonal ”’ as the adjective of “ atonality ” is wrong as 
well as misleading. So at least it seems to me. If I am mis- 
taken I shall be grateful to anyone who will point out my 
error ; if I am right perhaps some correspondent will show me 
how to avoid the repulsive word “ atonalitous”’ towards 
which my argument seems to be drifting. 


. 


ee > 


tone.’ 


So much for the word! Now for the thing it is intended to 
signify—music written in no key or mode. I hope I am not 
unsympathetic to contemporary effort. I accept “ poly- 
tonality ’ without a qualm and in theory at any rate I am quite 
ready to believe that creative imagination may produce 
artistic results by the combination of two or more distinct 
tonalities. But “ atonality ”’ is a different matter altogether, 
a sterile denial from which nothing constructiv» can possibly 
come. You cannot adequately define a thing in terms of what 
it is not, nor can any artist produce great music merely by 
deciding what he is not going to do. A constructive ideal 
must be positive. Some people may see a confession of 
sterility in this adoption of a purely negative label by the 
apostles of the advanced school. For my part I do not agree ; 
and while suspending judgment on the work of Schénberg, 
Hindemith and others, I prefer to hope that their experiments 
contain at least the germ of something new and good. But 
is it not time they abandoned this very unfortunate watch- 
word and told us in positive terms what it is they are getting 
at? Expressions like ‘‘free polyphony ”’ don’t really help ; 
they are far too vague. In abandoning the principle of tonality 
these composers are throwing overboard one of the main 
elements that has made for order in music during the last 
three hundred years or so—much longer if we include the modal 
period. This in itself only brings them one step nearer chaos. 
Is it unfair to ask them to say plainly whether they have any 
idea what to put in its place? 
Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.8. PETER LATHAM. 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE BRITISH MUSICIAN, 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Srr,—May a private member of the Incor, orated 
Society of Musicians beg space in which to put before your 
readers, as dispassionately as possible, the simple facts of the 
[.8.M.’s policy? The great majority of your readers are 
naturally not professional musicians, but they are all working 
people, in some occupation which has its peculiar intricacies, 
drawbacks, privileges, rules and fellowship—whether this last 
be a highly or a lowly organised one. Musicians are still very 
slightly organised, and as theirs is a luxury trade it is obvious 
that they can never operate as, for instance, the railwaymen 
or the doctors can, who control vital services. If all the 
professional musicians in the world went on strike, who would 
care two hoots? In time we might ; but it would be absurd to 
pretend that musicians can ever bring great social or parlia- 
mentary pressure to bear. The I.8.M., which is now celebrating 
its jubilee, was recently reorganised, and in less than four years 
it has more than doubled its members; then, it had fewer 
than 2,000; now, it numbers nearly 4,000. Membership 1s 
not open to all professional musicians; one must have certain 
reasonable qualifications : and holders of shoddy diplomas are 
barred. There is an annual guinea subscription, a monthly 
Journal, certain little amenities of meetings, and so forth 
the kind of conditions that a hard-working and poorly paid 
profession can afford. The pleasures of fellowship have to be 
one’s chief reward—those, and the comfort of trying to do 
something to build up a united profession. I mention these 
things to show that the I.S.M. is neither a little hole-and- 
corner back-scratching affair, nor an attempt at a smothering 
‘* dictatorship-of-the-musicaliat.”’ It has various sections, for 
music masters, music mistresses, cinema organists (@ surpris- 
ingly flourishing one, this, with something like a couple of 
hundred members), and so forth. 

Now, what the celebrated Manifesto asked was this: («) 
that foreign musicians who got jobs here should pay their full 
income tax : a lot of them had not been doing this, and official 
estimates of the loss put it at not less than £25,000 a year ; 
(b) that where a British musician was on hand, able to do any 
particular job of work that was going, he should have preference 
over a foreigner (“‘ foreigner”? excludes Americans: we are 
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sorry to see that our friends over there have not felt able to 
reciprocate, for in a similar movement in the States it is pro- 
posed to exclude us), 


Now, if your readers (whose goodwill to professional musicians 
in general, just as to all other professional men who serve them, 
I am taking for granted) will do us of the I.8.M. the kindness 
to accept my assurance about these points (a) and (b), and then 
to read again the February and April discussions, they will 
have the materials for judging the case. It should be added 
that the I.8.M.’s proposals were never intended to be permanent: 
only a temporary remedy for what we all hope will be a tem- 
porary trouble ; and that so far as I can discover only two of 
its members have resigned because of that attitude. In this 
connection, it will be obvious to anyone that some members 
must have felt in a difficulty when it was proposed to prefer 
competent British musicians to equally competent foreigners ; 
because, though the touring British musicians have never 
had a very wide field, or been very numerous, there are a few 
wlio have worked up connections abroad (but nothing like the 
great number of foreign artists who have done so here). 
Loyalty to their Society has, with almost allsuch artists, stood 
the strain. I know of only one or two who have resigned, and 
we are not going either to recriminate or worry over that. 
The Society’s policy is endorsed by ninety-nine out of a hundred 
among its members, and we hope that, when it is simply placed 
before the public, it will be endorsed by them too. 

We do not ask anyone to suspend his private judgment 
about free trade in art: I never met a musician who was a 
confirmed protectionist ; and our present policy is surely the 
very mildest form of protection. If the other fellow abroad 
would reciprocate, we should all love to continue pure and 
propagandist free traders. But apparently we can’t get the 
rest of the world to play our old, kind British game. 

One thing musicians very much desire is that music should 
not be treated as if it were something different from every other 
job of work—and musicians, as if they could live on kind words 
and air. We have heard “ Music is international’: beautiful 
sentiment ; so should musicians be, but the hard fact is that 
foreigners have been coming here and taking jobs that our 
people could fill as well. It is not suggested that we should 
exclude the finest artists ; but we have a few of our own, and 
hundreds who are the equals of hundreds of foreigners. There 
is no hatred or rancour about the I.S8.M.’s policy: it is simply a 
proposition that we hope will help to give a little more work to 
some among us who sorely need it. Perhaps, in these days of 
‘“ cards on the table,’ it will be no harm to say that I happen 
to be in a department of the profession which is not affected, 
one way or the other, by foreign artists: so I have personally 
nothing to gain or lose by writing this letter, or advocating the 
I.5.M.’s policy. I do so because it seems to me a fair and 
sensible one ; and I hope that if any of your readers are still 
anxious about it, they will allow one of its members to reply 
to any questions they may like to put. Above all, we I.S.M. 
people want to know, from any opponents of our scheme, what 
else we can do to help ourselves. It is only fair, we think, to 
ask that if our proposals are not approved, owr critics should 
tell us how they may be bettered. I do not think I need take 
much space to tell how badly musicians are hit. Some readers 
may have seen an article in the News-Chronicle just before 
Easter, telling how 12,000 musicians are said to be unemployed. 
As this month’s GRAMOPHONE arrives, my eye falls on a para- 
graph from the News-Chronicle, which says that some of its 
readers, their sympathies aroused by that sad article, have sent 
@ little money to help, and that this has been forwarded to the 
Musicians’ Benevolent Fund (an admirable work, not directly 
connected, though, with the I.8.M., which has its own Benevo- 
lent Fund—and terribly badly both are needed these days). 
The Solo Performers’ Section of the I.8.M., by the way, has 
shown the best sort of public and fellowship spirit by starting 
&@ Music Development Fund, to try to get more music-makings 
going in schools, municipalities, and so on; and to start this 
fund the members have (some of them from very reduced 





treasuries) put their hands into their own pockets. Self-help 
makes for self-respect. Musicians cannot do much for them- 
selves, for they depend on public support of their performances. 
All sorts of new interests tend to restrict their old happy hunting 
grounds. I wish you could know, as I know, their cheerfulness, 
their many continued acts of charity to needy pupils, the time 
they put in at “thank you” jobs—-and sometimes their 
despair, when they have to pawn their instruments to live. 
Surely anything within reason that they undertake, in order 
to give themselves and their fellows a chance of work, should 
have the support of musicians—most of all, of those who are 
above the poverty line themselves, and do not have to go 
down and struggle in the open market! They believe that 
if the public understands them, it will support them as far as it 
deems their conduct honourable. They are, believe me, more 
anxious to be understood, and to take their stand with other 
working folk, than to make a lot of money or get into the lime- 
light. Most of all, they want to be able to practise their art : 
think of the bitter disappointment of the artist who by years 
of hard practice has got some competence in his work, perhaps 
some little exceptional skill, and who finds that nobody seems 
to want to hear the music he loves. There is the sting of our 
profession, to the real artist, and it is a keener one than even 
the lack of little comforts. I beg your readers, therefore, to 
think of the I.S.M.’s proposals—which, looked at quietly, are 
extremely mild—as an effort by hard-working musicians of 
all types to do something that shall prevent their being 
economically unsound members of the public. Instead of a 
dole they ask for work. Fees are down, and they may have 
to be cut still further. If there is a British musician who can 
do a good job of work, let him have that job! That, and 
nothing more, is what we plead for. Is it not a reasonable 
plea, and one that will ensure a hearty and heartening response 
from all men of goodwill? 
Yours faithfully, 


A MEMBER OF THE I.N.M. 


HAYDN. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Srr,—I was very glad to see the pronouncements | 
gathered on Haydn provoked Mr. Kenyon to seize his portable 
typewriter and to perforate the ribbon in his zealous enthusiasm 
—with apologies to the hard-worked Editor. And at least it 
gives me an opportunity of sending along yet another pro- 
nouncement which (I am sorry to say) I had overlooked, and 
which I have never seen quoted before in all my reading. It 
is the last pronouncement of Dr. Burney about music and 
musicians, and it endears him still more to his readers; it 
dates from 1810 and was written in his diary in his eighty- 
third year : 

‘* It has been well observed, by Haydn’s excellent biographer, 
at Paris, M. le Breton, that the public everywhere, by whom his 
works were so enthusiastically admired, took more care of 
his fame than of his fortune. He, however, himself, always 
modest, upright, and prudent, supposed it possible that he 
might survive his talents; and wished, by rigid economy and 
self-denial, to accumulate a sufficiently independent income for 
old age and infirmities, when he might no longer be able to 
entertain the public with new productions. This humble and 
most rational wish he was unable, in his own country, from the 
smallness of remuneration, to accomplish. I began an intimate 
intercourse with him immediately on his arrival in England ; 
and was as much pleased with his mild, unassuming, yet 
cheerful conversation and countenance, as with his stupendous 
musical merit. And I procured him more subscribers to that 
sublime effort of genius—the Creation—than all his other 
friends, whether at home or abroad, put together.’’ 

Mr. Kenyon’s remarks about the minuets of Haydn are on 
the conventional side, because actually the Haydn minuet is a 
highly vital element in the ‘‘ drama” of the symphony and 
quartet—as much so as is the Beethoven scherzo. Some 
illuminating remarks on this very point (which, by the by, is 
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one that few students of Haydn seem to suspect) will be found 
in the Haydn Bicentenary issues of The British Musician 
(March and April). 
Yours faithfully, 

Warley Woods, Eva Mary Grew. 
Birmingham. 
MORE CLARINET RECORDS—AND BRAHMS. 

(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sirr,—Why have we not more music for the Clarinet 
recorded? Of all the orchestral instruments it is perhaps the 
most faithfully reproduced. It is exceedingly beautiful, and 
has attracted the attention of some of our greatest com- 
posers. Mozart’s three major Clarinet works, the Concerto, 
the Trio, and the Quintet, have all been done. But con- 
sider Brahms. It is true we have his noble Quintet, Op. 115, 
which was my original introduction to the N.G.S. There was 
also an acoustic recording by Columbia of the Trio, Op. 114, 
long out of print. But what about the two sonatas, Op. 120? 
True, there is the old Vocalion recording of No.1 in F, played 
by Tertis on the Viola, probably also out of print. But why 
not a Clarinet recording, together with its fine companion in 
E fiat? Then there are three beautiful Fantasiestiicke by 
Schumann for Clarinet and Piano, Op. 73. By the way, there 
are also three equally fine Romances for Oboe and Piano, 
Op. 94. which would be well worth while recording (what a 
chance for Léon Goossens!), one of which is played by 
Kreisler as a “ fill up” in the H.M.V. set of Brahms’ Violin 
Concerto. Schumann, however, seems to be rather under a 
cloud at present—may he soon emerge! Again, there is Weber’s 
grand Duo for Clarinet and Piano; it is quite possible this 
may have been recorded, but there is doubtless other good 
original music for the instrument still unrecorded. Let us be 
thankful, however, that the French H.M.V. have made avail- 
able Debussy’s Clarinet Rhapsody. 

Next year will see the Centenary of the birth of Brahms, 
and while one is grateful that so much of the master’s music is 
now accessible through the gramophone, there are still some 
major works to be done. Chief among these is the First 
Piano Concerto, Op. 15. Now that Schnabel has at last been 
prevailed upon to record for H.M.V., one fitting contribution 
would be this magnificent work. I had the good fortune to 
hear him play both these Concertos with the Hallé Orchestra— 
his readings were, of course, masterly. There are also the 
“Tragic * Overture and the two early serenades, which if 
recorded would complete the orchestral works. The romantic 
‘* Schicksalslied.”’ Op. 54, would make a worthy companion to 
the Alto Rhapsodie already recorded. The N.G.S. has done 
valuable work in recording Brahms’ Chamber music, but some 
important numbers vet remain; possibly further additions 
will be forthcoming next year. 

Iam akeen Brahms enthusiast. The first work I ever heard 
was the great F minor Quintet, Op. 34, played by Leonard 
Borwick and the Joachim Quartet at Cambridge in the early 
nineties. Later I heard, soon after it was issued, the Clarinet 
Quintet played by Mihlfeld with the same quartet. Both 
these works made a deep impression even at first hearing, but 
my enthusiasm for and my knowledge of Brahms I owe almost 
entirely to the gramophone. Now I have the good fortune to 
possess, in addition to a few oddments, twenty-seven works, 
with one exception, fully recorded :— 

Ops. 24, 34, 36, 38, 40, 45 (4 numbers), 51b, 53, 56°, 60, 67, 
68, 73, 77, 78, 79, 83, 87, 90, 98, 100, 101, 102, 108, 114, 115 
and 120a. Want of space forbids fuller details, but I will gladly 
give fuller information to any of your readers who may desire it. 

Yours faithfully, 


St. Bees. GEORGE Drxon, Lt.-Col. 





The best present to a friend overseas is a 
subscription for THE GRAMOPHONE for 1932. 














A PURCELL SOCIETY? 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—Now that the first records of the Hugo Wolf 
Society are out, the Beethoven Society an accomplished fact, 
and a Wagner Society spoken of, everybody will be putting 
forward proposals for the formation of societies to record 
the works of their pet composers. It is therefore with some 
diffidence that I write to you to propose the formation of such 
@ society to record the works of Purcell. The arguments in 
favour of such a society are brief and, to my mind, forceful. 

1. Purcell is the greatest British composer of all time. 
Cortot told me once that he ranked him equal with Mozart. 

2. He is practically unrepresented in the catalogues of the 
recording companies. There is not even an electrical record 
of the ‘‘ Golden Sonata ”’ ! 

3. His instrumental and vocal works could: easily be 
recorded by British singers. There is no need to have recourse 
to foreign virtuosi. 

4. His orchestral works are for small orchestra, and 
remarkable for their clarity. They should therefore be easy 
and relatively inexpensive to record. 

5. The only serious problems are those presented by his 
choral works, and our great festivals should surely offer an 
opportunity for doing some of these. 

6. Apart from the question whether Purcell appeals to the 
great B.P., he must surely have as many (or more) devoted 
followers as, say, Hugo Wolf. 

7. Such a society would be the means for spreading abroad 
a knowledge of British music and British musicians. 

I am unfortunately precluded from taking an active part 
in the formation of such a society, but I hope that my proposal 
may perhaps be taken up by someone with the time and 
energy to spare. 

Yours faithfully, 
Lisbon. RODNEY GALLOP. 


A BRITISH COMPOSER SOCIETY? 
(T'o the Editor of THr GRAMOPHONE. ) 

DrEAR Str,—The creation of the Hugo Wolf and Beethoven 
Societies has led me to hope for the formation of societies 
for the reproduction of first-rate orchestral music. It is to be 
hoped that the Sibelius Society suggested in your Editorial in 
the March issue of THE GRAMOPHONE will come into being. 

I hope I am not too optimistic in thinking that sufficient 
support would be forthcoming to form a Society for the record- 
ing of the big orchestral and choral works of contemporary 
British composers. Without some such society, we are, it 
seems, unlikely to get in any quantity recordings of such 
works as the Bax symphonies, the lesser known works of Delius, 
or Walton’s ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast.” The appeal of such a 
society should lie not only in the opportunity of hearing great 
music, but also in the variety which would be obtained by not 
confining its recordings to a single composer. I would suggest 
that two albums of records should be issued annually, containing 
one symphony or concerto and one or more works on a smaller 
scale. Futurism or extreme modernism in its worst form 
should be avoided and prior to the formation of the Society 
a list of the proposed recordings should be published. 

There can be no lack of suitable works of wide appeal and 
there must be many (if not enough to support the issue of such 
records in the ordinary way) who would like to possess records of 
‘“The Dream of Gerontius,”’ Ireland’s Piano Concerto, Bax’s 
‘‘ Winter Legends ” and his and Vaughan Williams’ symphonies, 
a Delius concerto or the Appalachia Variations, Waltons 
Viola Concerto, and so on. 

Is it quite out of the question for H.M.V. or Columbia to do 
something on these lines? 

Yours faithfully, 


Biggleswade. A. CLOUGH WATERS. 
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A MOZART SOCIETY? 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Sir,—Are we going to have to wait for the formation 
of a “‘ Mozart ’’ Society before any of the recording companies 
will give us a complete Mozart Opera? 

We have duplicate versions of all the hackneyed Puccini and 
Verdi operas, but no company has yet brought out any com- 
plete (or even abridged) Mozart opera. 

There must be a huge public who would eagerly buy a com- 
plete “ Figaro ”’ in Italian, or ‘“‘ Magic Flute” in German, if 
there is a decent English translation with the album. Can 
you use your influence to persuade any of the companies to 
record these operas, or to form a society for this purpose, and 
thereby earn the gratitude of a great number of music lovers? 

Yours faithfully, 

Keighley. CEDRIC NORTON. 

The same idea has occurred to several other correspondents. 
—EpD., | 

** PARSIFAL.”’ 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Sir,—Your reply to my letter re “ Parsifal ’’ is, as was 
to be expected, both interesting and courteous. 

| certainly agree that there are objective standards of art 

and truth, but I maintain that our perception of them is 
subjective and progressive. Put in another way, objective 
standards of truth, art, or beauty, are reached by steps, and 
any objective standard once reached becomes subjective or 
relative because there is always a beyond and a higher, other- 
wise we should at some time reach spiritual stagnation. 
Truth therefore still remains ever relative. Objective is outer 
and subjective inner ; you cannot have one without the other. 
Now, my application of above is simply that those who see truth 
in‘ Parsifal,” and those that don’t, are just at different stages of 
development and that neither is ahead of the other; they are 
just different. 
Wagner constantly implored his audiences to grasp his 
dramatic idea.’”” Some succeed in doing so by the use of a 
gift of intuition which some of the cleverest people lack, and 
there is a method of judging such a work as *‘ Parsifal’’ not as 
music only, nor as drama only, nor yet as a combination of the 
two exactly, but as a means to the comprehension of individual 
and universal spiritual development—not using the term 
spiritual in its narrow religious sense. This development 
embraces souls who are outside the Christian faith no less than 
those who are within. I think that if we probed far enough 
we should find the origin of the Parsifal idea ante-dated the 
Christian era, though I am not certain. 

It would appear that you base your objection to “ Parsifal’’ on 
the fact that a work of art must not make its meaning clear 
as is the case with Hunt’s ‘“‘ Light of the World.” If this is 
so, | range my sympathies with the attitude of the greatest 
artists the world has known—the Greeks—to whom art was 
not a thing of esthetic beauty only, but ewsthetic beauty 
which embodied some ethical idea. 

I do not deny the value of such a thing as the ‘“‘ Rosary ”’ 
because its appeal is to a lower order of development, 
nor despise in others the emotional glow due to the sound 
of the organ; these are steps that we've all had to take 
somewhere or somehow during some forgotten stage of our 
development; but I cannot allow the suggestion that those who 
understand the complete intention of such a work as “ Parsifal ”’ 
are swayed by exactly such emotions as are called forth by the 
“ Rosary,” or the rolling sound of a church organ. There is a 
relationship, but that is all. 

I wonder if you would agree to such a definition of religion 
as this? ‘‘ Religion is any habit of thought, or conviction, 
strong enough to induce constant right action towards others, 
and an unshakable belief in the immortality of the human soul 
and in its unending evolution from one stage of perfection to 
another.”’ 

“Parsifal’’ is one of the things that has helped not a few towards 
these convictions. Personally, I react to Elgar’s ‘“‘ Dream of 
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Gerontius ”’ as I used todo to“ Parsifal,’’ which I have not heard 
for some years, and for the same reasons apparently. Your 
views on “ Gerontius ’’ would be most interesting, and if you 
could induce some of the recording companies to give us an 
adequate recording, I'd let you call anything you liked vulgar 
and still love you!! 

Iota refers to the tedium of *‘ Parsifal ’ and extols the *‘ Ring.” 
I tooama ‘‘ Ring”’ lover, but are there no weary moments there ? 
Also I agree utterly as to the ‘* Mastersingers’’ and ‘** Tristan,” but 
because one mountain is lower than another it is not therefore a 
molehill. lota also refers to the “‘chatter”’ in “ Parsifal.”’ 
Here’s an example: Gurnemanz “ chats ”’ to Parsifal during 
their approach to the Temple of the Grail. ‘“* Here, my son, 
time changes to space ’”’ (I am not sure of the exact words). 
This is the transition from one mode of perception to another 
@ raising of the consciousness. This is an echo, before it was 
spoken, of the chatter of to-day’s most advanced scientists 
and thinkers when they discuss the fourth dimension! ! 
Some chatter !! 


‘ 


Yours faithfully, 


Jersey. H. E. pu PRE. 


(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—On the subject of “ Parsifal,’ I find myself 
midway between you and Mr. du Pré. Like you, I find that 
Wagner’s literary treatment of the Grail legend shows many 
traces of cheap emotionalizing not backed up by thought. 
Moreover, I feel that in se far as the poem has a definite argu- 
ment, this is far more in harmony with Buddhism than with 
Christianity. The latter, as is well illustrated by its greatest 
philosopher, St. Thomas Aquinas, has stood for the right use of 
human reason, and for the recognition that it is man’s noblest 
and distinguishing characteristic. The fool Parsifal is not a 
typical Christian. 

I admit, too, that this fundamental falsity in the Parsifal 
story does interfere with my enjoyment of the music, and 
causes me to rank it below ‘“‘ The Ring ”’ and even “ Tristan ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Meistersinger.””’ However, I must dissent violently 
from your attitude to the music. 

Starting with personal experience, I have to record that the 
Grail music, played on a piano, was one of the very first 
pieces of good music to enrapture me. (The ‘“ Moonlight 
Sonata ”’ preceded it by a few years.) At these early hearings, 
it seemed to be the embodiment of infinite grandeur. Since 
then, its appeal has become quieter. I now find it the most 
vivid picture of a soft smiling landscape, full of the sound of 
gentle streams. If this is fanciful, I feel on firmer ground in 
objecting to your use of the word “ vulgar ”’ in connection with 
this subtly complex score. Your reference to the organ 
explains your point of view; but I believe it to be quite 
mistaken. The sentimental organ-playing depends for its 
effect on the piling up of vague resonances, and is quite different 
from the intricate perfection of ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ where all the main 
groups of themes are perfectly audible and sharply defined. 
Moreover, the ebb and flow of the music shows all Wagner's 
command of large rhythmic movement. 

There is another important point, the musical influence of 
‘* Parsifal.”’ I would ask you to examine the Transformation 
music of Act III, and the subsequent chorus of Knights, to 
see whether these do not contain the germ of that lovely slow 
movement of the César Franck Symphony—which I know to 
be one of your favourites. Then there is “The Dream of 
Gerontius,’’ where the debt is in many places obvious, particu- 
larly in the solo of *‘ The Angel of the Agony.’ And finally 
I may mention Debussy, who, though an enemy, generously 
acknowledged the beauty of the “‘ Good Friday Music.” I fee! 
that many passages of ‘‘ Pelleas and Melisande ’’ would have 
been different if ‘ Parsifal’’ had not been written. Surely 
this ability of the great score to guide many fine artists in 
making their best effort is sufficient to save the music from the 


charge of vulgarity ! Yours faithfully, 
Blackheath. C. D. CROMMELIN. 
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“RHYTHMIC” MUSIC (?). 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Srr,—In view of the letter from Mr. Herbert Roberts, 
and the fact that ‘many readers have answered in a similar 
strain,’ I should like to assure you that some of us, at any rate, 
are completely in agreement with your distinguished correspon- 
dent Mr. Kaikhosru Sorabji and his devastating exposure of 
(alleged) “‘ rhythmic ’’ music. His description of modern dance 
musie as “dismal and dreary trash—offal—the babblings of 
mentally defective infants—”’ is entirely admirable, and has, 
in fact, been bettered on only one occasion—by Mr. Sorabji 
himself, when he wrote apropos of jazz (in the New Age) :— 
x . it is far below the lowest depths ever reached by the 
Victorian and Edwardian ballads, which are virile and sturdy 
in comparison. The entire genus is pervaded by a drooling, 
bibulous snivelling which makes it unspeakably repulsive and 
disgusting to all those who are not besotted by it, or those who 
flatter it from interested motives.” 

Another writer, Mr. Lala Rephael, in a pamphlet issued by 
the International Reform Society, uses even more forceful 
language. Hewrites : “ Everywhere, like a gimlet encountering 
a rusty nail, this never-ceasing syncopated ding-dong and 
rasping sound of the horrible friction of emery paper and 
knuckle-knocking of coconut shells has been going on for 
years—and in the midst of all this pandemonium, this violent 
intoxication of banjoline and rattle, of this pestilential bugaboo, 
what colossal cajolery one hears from a small body of British 
musical enthusiasts who are actually wasting their breath as 
champions in the cause of British native music and the develop- 
ment of opera. 

‘* Even the keyboards of pianos in the majority of British 
homes are cruelly swept backwards and forwards with this 
pernicious slippery tempo, as if human hands were replaced by 
the claws of cannibalism, and the howling and the booing, the 
sweating and the panting would cause even a waggon load of 
monkeys to die of fright. This everlasting plague call of the 
music hall, cinema, and theatre for some Dixieland of mud and 
cotton and fried chicken that is stolen by some love-sick coon 
is an open proof that there are Britons to-day who shamelessly 
pay to sit down, gaze and listen to such painful trash of a banjo 
jumbling about nigger mammies and black-eyed pickaninnies, 
who have gone crazy in the pale moonlights of their southern 
towns—in the next world this sort of thing will probably be 
paralleled by Old Nick in feather and tar holding a bamboo 
baton before his anthropoid orchestra, and I call here and now 
for the extermination of this syncopated carrion.” 

The main difference between one jazz composer, or rather 
concoctor, and another is one not of quality but of quantity, 
and is found not only in the number of concoctions, but also in 
the number of persons responsible for the concoction, for it 
generally takes the combined efforts of a trio or quartet to 
produce a so-called ‘‘ theme-song.”’ 

Actually, there is very little basic difference between, say, 
‘“* You're the Cream in My Coffee’ and ‘ Rhapsody in Blue,”’ 
save that the latter is a more extended and elaborate essay in 


futility requiring a certain amount of technical dexterity, the 


thematic material and its treatment being of the usual com- 
pletely commonplace order. 

The only occasion when dance music becomes bearable to the 
musician is either when it is totally re-harmonised and re- 
orchestrated by a musician such as Reginald King, or when its 
idiom is employed by a first-rate composer and subsequently 
transmuted by a process of musical alchemy into such excellent 
works as Constant Lambert’s ‘“ Rio Grande” and recent 
Piano Concerto. 

Unfortunately for the apostles of “Rhythmic” music, it 
then ceases to be such and becomes music—something on quite 
another plane. The reason that musicians, critics, and all 


intelligent listeners detest jazz and all that it implies is that 
scarcely a bar of it contains any real rhythm—as opposed to 
mere metrical accent—or the faintest trace of either melodic, 
harmonic, or contrapuntal interest or invention. 





Hence it is not surprising to find that the only people who 
support the delirious dope daily doled to deluded dupes by the 
B.B.C. and the cinemoaniumists are, naturally enough, its 
producers, musical illiterates (the bulk of the public), and cer- 
tain ‘‘ interested ’’ publicists who have been unforgettably 
summarised by Kaikhosru Sorabji as “... the worst and 
infinitely larger body of journalists, the parasitic lick-spittles 
and toadies who remind one of nothing so much as the descrip- 
tions which occultists give one of the unimaginably foul and 
loathsome elementals which, they declare, gather round the 
besotted carcase of a man in the infrabestial coma of helpless, 
blind drunkenness, drawn to him by the vile emanations, and 
feeding and drawing sustenance vampire-like from his abject 
beastliness.”’ 

The last paragraph of Mr. Roberts’ letter, in which he refers 
sneeringly to “‘music lovers of knowledge, cultivation, discern- 
ment, and all that sort of thing, who will of course agree with 
Mr. Sorabji,”’ reveals very plainly that he is a member of that 
enormous company of illiterate ignoramuses who are sufficientiy 
naive to revel in proclaiming their disabilities in public. 

These people were dealt with by Mr. Sorabji in the February 
issue of the Musical Times—I make no apology for quoting 
him again, as he is the most trenchant writer on music that we 
possess—-when he spoke of “‘. . . the very prevalent notion 
that any Tom, Dick, or Harry, on the strength possibly of a 
callow sentimental-emotional ‘ interest’ in or ‘ love’ (as they 
call it) for music, and a complete lack of ability to do some 
concentrated thinking about it, is entitled to air his views, 
generally against and in contradiction of those who spend their 
whole lives in the practice, study and pursuit of art: an 
impudent presumption the toleration of which is inconceivabie 
in any other department of the higher activities than art and 
music, on which every ignoramus, nincompoop, and dolt 
regards himself entitled to gibber by divine right—of the 
greatest stupidity of the greatest number.”’ 

Mr. Roberts and his like would be well advised to re-read this 
foregoing paragraph and ponder well upon it before again 
rushing into print on a subject which only experts are qualified 
to discuss. 

Yours faithfully, 
CLINTON GRAY-F ISK. 


London, N.W.8. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR Srr,—I did not deal with Mr. Sorabji’s objection to the 


term ‘‘ rhythmic music’ because it seemed to me a point of 
microscopic importance. It’s the music that matters, not 
the label. 


Since he recently asked why Mr. Newman should write on a 
subject for which he obviously possessed no special qualifica- 
tion at all, he cannot expect us to believe that critics always 
possess great knowledge of the things they discuss. As a 
specimen of critical ignorance, I append the following: In 
the April Melody Maker, John Hammond relates that Paul 
Rosenfeld asked him whom he considered to be ** the greatest 
master of the jazz idiom.’”’” Hammond replied that Ellington 
was ; Rosenfeld had never heard of the Duke, and was amused 
when told who he was. Hammond’s comment is, ** Nobody 
knows a damn thing about real jazz in the American classical 
field.” Judging by the stuff some of our critics write, they 
appear to know as much about “ hot jazz ”’ av their American 
colleagues. 

Until such time as Mr. Sorabji and Co. follow Constant 
Lambert’s excellent example and criticize the best ** jazz ’’ on 
purely musical grounds, I for one shall continue to suppose, 
in my ignorant and impudent way, that, however vast their 
knowledge of Indian Ragis and the works of Mahler and 
Schonberg, they are not competent to judge dance music. 


Yours faithfully, 


Stockport. HERBERT ROBERTS. 
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In order to destroy any lingering doubts that may still exist in the minds of my 
readers, I reiterate that owing to its longer and better designed horn, its absence 
of undesirable bends, its stronger and more expensive construction, and 


its far more expert tuning, the “ Expert” is the only gramophone worth 


‘this the sertous consideration of the real musician or music lover. 


gain 
ified [ 
I am well aware that 1n the above statements I have made some very sweeping 
and serious claims, but these claims are substantiated by 272 Unsolicited 


Testimonials from all over the world, many of them from well-known musicians, 











: who have tried and tested all other types of gramophones, both Acoustic and 
fee) Electric, before deciding upon the “‘ Expert’’. 
not 
_ There are three Hand-made “‘ Expert” models, the Minor £17 Io 0, 
ag the Funior £22 I0 0, and the Senior £32 I0 oO. 
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Extracts from USERS’ letters :— 


NOEL BONAVIA-HUNT, Esq., M.A.* (Organ Consultant), writes: 

The * Limit” is definitely ahead of any other on the market at any price, for 

the simple reason that it responds to extremely minute voltage inputs and also 

there is no noticeable time lag in the armature motion. The reproduction is 
“crisp and clear” with delightful balance of Bass and Treble. 

** Please send further . . . pick-ups, it is the best I have found.” S.M. 


“‘T shall do my best to secommend the LIMIT to my friends, I am delighted.” 
R.W, 






























LIMIT RADIO Ltd., 15/29 Windsor St., N.1 
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THE CURLEW (W. B. Yeats) 


PETER WARLOCK 





Records for the Lover of Chamber Music 


LATEST ISSUE 


John Armstrong, R. Murchie, T. MacDonagh, and 


International String Quartet. 


OTHER RECORDINGS 


BACH 

Sonata No. 1 in G major, for ’Cello and 
Piano. Played by John Barbirolli 
and Ethel Bartlett. “2 records, 133-4 


Sonata in Eb major for Piano and 
Flute. Played by Kathleen Long 
and René le Roy, three sides, and 
HONEGGER. ‘‘ Danse de la Cheévre,”’ 
Flute solo. 2 records, 135-6 


Concerto in F minor for piano and 
strings, and ‘‘ Blessed Jesu, here we 
stand.”” (Chorale, arranged for piano 
by Rummel.) Piano, Ethel Bartlett. 

2 records, 151-2 


ARNOLD BAX 

Oboe Quintet. Played by Léon Goos- 
sens (Oboe) and the International 
String Quartet (André Mangeot, Boris 
Pecker, Frank Howard and Herbert 
Withers). 2 records, 76-7 


String Quartet in G major. Played by 
the Marie Wilson String Quartet 
(Marie Wilson, Gwendolen Higham, 
Anne Wolfe and Phyllis Hasluck). 

3 records, 153-5 


Sonata for Two Pianos, and HARDANGER. 
Played by Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson. 3 records, 156-8 


BOCCHERINI 
String Quartet in Ep. Played by the 
Poltronieri String Quartet of Milan. 

2 records, 92-3 


BRAHMS 


Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Horn in 
Eb, Op. 40. Played by York Bowen, 
Spencer Dyke and Aubrey Brain. 

4 records, 65-8 


Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, Op. 60. 
Played by Olive Bloom (piano), 
Spencer Dyke (violin), Bernard Shore 
(viola) and B. Patterson Parker (’cello). 

4 records, 88-91 





Conducted by Constant Lambert. 


String Sextet in G major, Op. 36, 
played by the Spencer Dyke Quartet 
with James Lockyer and Edward 
Robinson. 4 records, 105-8 
Trio in C minor, Op. 101. Played by 
the Pirani Trio (Leila Pirani, violin ; 
Charles Hambourg, ’cello ; Max Pirani, 
piano). 3 records, 147-9 


HANDEL 

Sonata No. 3 in G major for Flute and 
Piano. Played by René le Roy and 
Kathleen Long. 1 record, 137 


HAYDN 
String Quartet in Bb major (The Sun- 
rise), Op. 76, No. 4, played by the 
International String Quartet. 

3 records, 109-11 
Pianoforte Sonata in C minor, three 
sides, and ramBAu. Variations in A 
minor, one side. Played by Kathleen 
Long. 2 records, 138-9 
String Quartet in Eb, Op. 76, No. 6, 
five sides, and PuRCELL. Four-part 
Fantasia No. 4 in C minor, one side. 
Played by the International String 
Quartet (André Mangeot, Albert Voor- 
sanger, Eric Bray and Jack Shine- 
bourne). 3 records, 140-2 


PAUL JUON 
Chamber Symphony, Op. 27. Played 
by the New Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Charles Kreshover. 

3 records, 144-6 


MATTHEW LOCKE 
String Quartet No. 6. Played by the 
International String Quartet. 

1 record, 143 


MOZART 
Quartet in D major (K285) for Flute, 
Violin, Viola and ‘Cello, played by 
René le Roy, André Mangeot, Frank 
Howard and Herbert Withers. 

2 records, 112-3 





3 records, 163-5 


Quintet in Eb major, for Piano, Oboe, 
Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon. Played 
by Kathleen Long, Léon Goossens, 
Frederick Thurston, Aubrey Brain and 
J. Alexandra. 3 records, 121-3 


Piano Sonata in D major (K576). 
Three sides; and GOTTLIEB MUFPAT. 
(a) Minuet, (5) Air, from Suite in Bb; 
and FRANCOIS couPERIN “* Le Tic-Toc- 
Cloc ’”’ ou ** Les Maillotins.’’ One side. 
Played by Kathleen Long. 

2 records, 129-130 


String Trio in G major, No. 5 (K564). 
Played by the Budapest Trio (Nicholas 
Roth, violin; Georges Roth, ’cello; 
and Lyell Barbour, piano). 

2 records, 159-60 


Trio in E flat major, No. 7 (K498). 
Played by Rebecca Clarke, viola; 
Frederick Thurston, clarinet; Kath- 
leen Long, piano. 2 records, 161-2 


SCHUBERT 
String Quartetin Bp, Op. 168. Played 
by the International string Quartet 
(Boris Pecker, André Mangeot, Frank 
Howard and Herbert Withers). 

3 records, 124-6 


VIVALDI 


Sonate en Concert, No. 5 in E minor 
for Violoncello and Strings (arranged 
Vincent d’Indy). Played by Georges 
Pitsch and String Quartet, three sides, 
and Three Pieces (arranged Ethel 
Bartlett): (a) ‘‘ Golden Slumbers,”’ 
(6) *‘ An Ancient Lullaby,’”’ (c) ‘* My 
Love’s an Arbutus.’”’ Played by John 
Barbirolli (cello) and Ethel Bartlett 
(piano), one side. 2 records, 131-2 


WOLF 
Italian Serenade. Played by the 
International Quartet (Mangeot, Voor- 
sanger, Bray and Shinebourne). 

1 record, 150 


VERY record is electrically recorded, and is a twelve-inch disc. For terms of membership 
write to the Secretary. Every subscriber to ‘‘ The Gramophone ’’ is a member without further 
expense, and is entitled to buy the records issued by the Society for 6s. each, postage free on orders 
over £1. Overseas members 6s. 6d. a record, post free on orders over £2. Lists of Local Centres 
and Agencies abroad can be had on application. 


10a, Soho Square, 


-National Gramophonic Soctety, iondon, w.1 
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‘“‘The Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RatEs.—Advertisements are accepted for this section at the rate 
of twopence per word with a minimum charge of two shillings. 


FOR SALE RO ee 
) MINOR MASS,” “ Crucifixion,” “‘ Siegfried,”’ ‘‘ Gerhardt Album,” 
‘* Backhaus Etudes,” ‘“ Elijah,” ‘‘ Pelléas et Mélisande.’”’-—Box 
No. 10138, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, SoHO SQuaRE, W.1. 
( )LUMBIA All-Electric 5-valve Trans-Portable Radio Model in oak ; 
in positively new condition. H.T. and L.T. Mains Unit AC. 
200 /250 volts, 50/60 cycles. May be battery operated if required. Cost 
27 guineas new in October last year. No reasonable offer refused. Owner 
buying radio-gramophone.—Box ‘“‘ Rapio”’, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 
10a, SoHo SQuaRE, London, W.1. 
XPERT Senior; perfect condition.—Box No. 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, SoHO SQUARE, W.1. 
XPONENTIAL Horn Gramophone. 1+} ft. telescopic, aluminium 
horn made exactly to formula, Last 10 ft. straight for perfect re- 
production. Equals best radio-gramophone with no complication and 
at a quarter the pr.ce. Meltrope and Expert sound-boxes. Genuine 
enthusiast’s machine. Cost £40, price £20 or near ofifer.—FARRANT, 
33, Lonpon Roapb, DAVENTRY. 
Y } M.V. Blue Portable. No. 4 sound-box. Perfect ; £3.—Sawpon, 
H .32, BRADBOURNE VALE Roapb, SEVENOAKS. 
M.V. Cabinet; oak; cost £25. Narrow bore tone arm. £8,.— 
.6, DuLwicu Roan, Raprorp, NOTTINGHAM. 
M.V. Model 203 (mahogany) ; cost £75. Extra Virtz Box, Perfect 
condition, accept £15.—Srymour Rossz, 1, ToKENHOUSE BUILD- 
inGs, Lotupury, E.C. 
M.V. Model 157 (mahogany) ; 
.and records. 
Roan, N.8. 
M.V. Oak Table Model 127. Perfect ao £5 nett.—TrRIck- 
ETT, 8, WINDERMERE Roap, EA.inea, W.! 
M.V. Quadruple starting motor and an rp perfect condition. 
. First offer £3 ; 3 carr iage forward. Orchorsol patent tone arm, 10s. 
—Box No. 10097, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Sono Square, W.1. 
M.V. Radio-Gramophone 522; automatic record changer fo. 
~D.C.; cost 55 guineas; owner changing to A.C. ; would accept 
£45. New last month.—S. WasHBournN, “‘ HursTLEA,” DARTMOUTH 
Park AVENUE, N.W.5. Can be seen by appointment. 
IKADO Album, H.M.V., electrical recording; conducted by 
Malcolm Sargent; in almost new condition ; 35s.—S. GLEDHILL, 
2, ScoRESBY STREET, Harris STREET, BRADFORD. 
*IX HUNDRED new Parlophone and Odeon Records, principally 
classical and Viennese music. List sent. What offers ?—Box 
No. 10057, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 104, Sono Square, W.1. 
PANISH Linguaphone course ; almost unused. £3 15s., or exchange. 
German.— Box No. 10087, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 104, SoHo SQUARE, 
W.1. 
“THREE HUNDRED records in fibre-playing condition, at half price. 
Write for lists.—Box No. 10088, c/o Tur Gramopuone, 104 Sono 
SevaRreE, W.1. 











10167, c/o THE 











fitted E.M.G. sound-box (fibres) 
12 guineas or nearest.—SuHarp, 29, WILLOUGHBY 

















WANTED 
RAMOPHONE Record Catalogues issued before 1926, in exchange 
for records or cash.—Box No. 10039, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, 
Sono Square, W.1. 

EHKEMPER (Polydor) acoustical record 66004—‘* Prometheus ” 
(Hugo Wolf).—39, Grove Street, LiveRPooL. 

ANTED, Columbia L1970, Stabile in “ Falstaff.”—CHAPMAN, 

65, JENNER Roan, N.16. 


MISCELLANtOUS 
STONISHING but true, the cheapest place for gramophone goods is 
Mappisons, 12, Chapel Street, Edgware Road, N.W.1. Tuned 
Meltrope sound-boxes for fibre, or B.C.N., 15s. 6d., price 12s. 6d. if you 
tune them yourself. Internal tone chambers as recommended by THE 
GRAMOPHONE, Christopher Stone, etc.; illustrated list free. Thorens 
No. 75 tone-arm. The best 15s. 6d. spring and electric motors at less 
than retail prices. Any gramophone accessories supplied; state wants 
fully. 


ECORD Lending Library ; 

















large selection classical and operatic 


records. Lists, ete.—Kay, GLInTon, PETERBOROUGH. 
*PEND your Holidays in Congenial Surroundings. Enthusiastic 
.)Gramophile offers comfortable board-residence ; sunny modern 


house: good cooking; near sea; 
WESTFIELD RoabD, SOUTHBOURNE, BOURNEMOUTH. 
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COUPON 


This coupon must be cut out and attached to 
any technical enquiry, with a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope if a personal answer is desired. 


Avail .ble until May 3lst, 1932 
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* is established chiefly 
] ral for the circulation of 
classical records. 
WILL ALL POTENTIAL SUBSCRIBERS WRITE FOR 
PROSPECTUS TO 
59 GEORGE ST., BAKER ST., 
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SHOP FOR SECOND. 
HAND RECORDS 
(whether you want to buy or sell ) 
THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
Send for M enthiy Lists of reeent additions to our stoek 











A RESOLVE! 


That 1932 shall be the year in which my pile of 
Records will be perfectly filed for instantaneous 


use, combined with complete protection. 
JUSSRITE LIST FREE, 


THE MURDOCH TRADING COMPANY 





59-61, Clerkenwell Road 


LONDON, 


E.C.1 
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THE GRAMOPHONE, 


10a, Soho Square, London, W.1 


I enclose my subscription for 14s. for one year, post free, 
number. 


beginning with 
Date . 193 


Name 
(stock CAPITALS) 
ress 
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MAINSPRINGS 


Send for Descriptive List of Sizes 
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OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


all 








PHONOGRAPH 


MONTHLY REVIEW 
AxEL B. JoHNSON, MANAGING EDITOR 
American Magazine devoted exclusively to the interest 
of music lovers interested in the phonograph and 
phonograph records. 
Reviews of all monthly record releases by expert 
musically and technically trained critics, articles of 
historical, technical and general interest. 


$4.00 per year foreign subscription. Sample numbers 25:¢. each 
General Offices and Studio 
69 MARION ST., MEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 








| | 
A monthly magazine for those who are interested in fine phonograph 
records both domestic and imported. Readers of disgues have each month 
a comprehensive survey of the records issued in America as well as Europe. 
$1.50 per year 


($2.00 outside U.S.A.) 
Sample copy free on request. 


H. ROYER SMITH CO. 


Publishers of disques 
10th & Walnut Streets 


Phitadelptia, Pa., U.S.A. 














CONSIDER THIS — PERFECTION 


(A) Scientific design Both in 
(B) Material (1) Gramophone 


Acoustic System 
(C) Workmanship (2) Cabinet 


Giving resu‘ts finer than those of any other Gramophone 


CASCADE II Gramophone 


W.A.(I.ofMan),14Apl. (EXTERNAL HORN) 


**7 am at aloss to adequate- 
ly describe my delight.” from £10 10s, 


Ideal for steel and fibre needles. Best standard ( fibre) sound-boxes 
supplied, made and specially tuned by most famous makers 


Send for illustrated leaflet, or much better still, call, with your own 
records if convenient, for a full demonstration at your leisure. Any 
time (including evenings with preliminary notice), Absolutely no 
obligation or pressure to purchase, of course, 

We have delighted many purchasers, If contemplating buying a new 
gramophone (or altering an old one—we supply separate parts = 
submit economical alteration schemes) you owe it to yourself to hear 
this supreme gramophone first. 

When writing mention all points which particularly interest you. 


Write, “Phone WW, J, BOND & SONS (Dept. G.) 
Milton Avenue, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


(Behind Harlesden (| Bakerloo’ Station) Telenhone : WILLESDFN 2875 
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YOUR MOVING COIL. SPEAKER! 
a 42 PAGES 
BAKERs of valuable infor- 
SOMMUASE Now vou can 
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HALL FIBRE NEEDLES for 
GRAMOPHONE & RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 


ARE THE FINEST FOR TONE 
Triangular, Standard or Thick, per 
100 3/3. 
Round Shank, for Pick-ups, per 50 
*- 3/3; per 100 6/-. 
J apanese Fibre, fine quality, per 100 1/6. 
Alto Cutters, 4/9. 
Burmese Colour Needles. 
The Universal Pointer, 5/- Meltrope 
Sharpener, 7/6, and other Acces- 
sories—see Above pices post free. 


DAWS CLARKE & CO. (Trade inquiries invited) 
23. The Avenue, Bedford Park, London, W.4 

















The British Musician and 


Musical News 
MONTHLY : 6d. 


HAYDN BICENTENARY 


The March and April numbers contain special articles 
on Haydn, with lengthy ‘ appreciations’ of the string 
quartets available in gramophone records. 
Specimen Copies of these two issues will be sent to 
readers of ‘ The Gramophone’ on request (4d. stamps 
to be forwarded to cover cost of postage).....in the 
hope that contact with the paper wili inspire regular 
purchase. 





From ‘Tue Gramopuone,’ March 1932, by Christopher Stone. 

‘Any of our readers who are not regular readers of the British 
Musician should lose no time in sampling a copy: the analytical 
notes on famous recorded works are most valuable, and complete 
sets are available at a reasonable price on application to the 
Editor, Mr. Sydney Grew, 53, Barclay Road, Warley 
Woods, Birmingham.’ 


From ‘ Musica CANADA,’ November 1931. 

‘Sydney Grew, editor of the British Musician, is one of the 
wisest writers on musical matters in the British Empire. His 
criticisms are always helpful. His love for music..... makes 
him a crusader—and we need crusaders to-day !’ 

From the ‘ Benp1IGO ADVERTISER,’ December 15, 1931. 

‘For several years | have derived great help from the British 
Musician record reviews from the facile pen of Mr. Sydney Grew, 
for whose opinions I have a great respect. Not once in all 
these years have I been let down in buying records which he 
commended.’ 
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DAN HORNSBY AND HIS LION’S DEN TRIO 
A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART... , ' 


a YY Yy THREEBLIND MICE. > 6) ]] kt ltt MIRS94 
Yj TROISE AND THE MANDOLIERS 
ot YY NAPOLITANA* ; IN OLD SEVILLE* “ . ‘ - . MRS550 


YY ° 
Y CONTINENTAL NOVELTY ORCHESTRA 
UY 


re)! GRANNY’S PHOTO ALBUM* ; BLACK EYES* , ; : . MRS551 


LESLIE HOLMES, Baritone 
DICK TURPIN’SjRIDE TO YORK. Two Sides . , : . MR553 


LONDON PIANO-ACCORDEON BAND 


ARE WE TO PART LIKE THIS ?* , ; , ‘ MRS554 
I'LL BE YOUR SWEETHEART* . . . ; . ; ; 
THE NIGHT YOU GAVE ME BACK THE RING* : : ; : MR555 
WAS IT THE MOON, OR LOVE ?* _. : : , , : ; 


BILLY COTTON AND HIS BAND 
YY OPEN UP DEM PEARLY GATES, Slow Fox-Trot*’ .  . .  .1 ygrese 
VL» SAILIN’ ON THE ROBERT E. LEE, Fox-Trot*. |. . |... 
Y MY GIRL DON’T LOVE ME ANY MORE, Fox-Trot* ae 
Dy WITH LOVE IN MY HEART, Slow Fox-Trot* . . . . . 


SVDNEY KYTE AND HIS PICCADILLY HOTEL BAND 


TELL TALES, Fox- Trot; : . 


FIRE IN MY HEART, Fox-Trot* “} MR558 


THE CUP FINAL RECORD MADE BY THE TWO TEAMS 


CUP FINAL, 1932, Souvenir— 
MEET NEWCASTLE UNITED . . , . ‘ : . MR546 
MEET THE ARSENAIL TEAM . : . 


*With Vocal Chorus) (i Vocal Chorus by The Three Ginx) 


complete List of New REGAL 

ecords for May gladly sent 
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